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OOD WORK IN THE HOUSE 


_ 
MAKING MORE EFFICIENT THE 
POSTAL LAWS, 

ACCOUNTS OF THE SIXTH AUDITOR TO BE 
BREVIEWED—SECURITY REQUIRED OF 
8TAR ROUTE CONTRACTORS — OTHER 
BILLS PASSED, INCLUDING THE SsUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE DEUSTER BILL. 

Wasuineton, July 22.—The House dis- 
posed of a great deal of work in very short 
order to-day, beginning with the passage of 
the Deuster bill to regulate the carriage of pas- 
Bengers by sea, which wasasubstitute recently 
reported from the Commerce Committee for a 
bill of the same general character vetoed by 
the President, This bill was passed without a 
division, and the only discussion which took 
place was as to its being a steam-ship compa- 
nies’ bill, a charge made by Mr. Van Voorbis, 
pf New-York, and indignantly denied by Mr. 
Deuster, who said that while the representa- 
tives of the steam-ship companies had declared 
to the committee that the companies would not 
turther oppose the bill, it was in nosensea 
bill in their interest. 

The House took up the special order, the 
tonsideration of business reported from the 
Post Office Committee. Under this order there 
were passed: A bill to reduce the postage 
tates on second class publications deposited in 
letter-carrier offices for delivery to 2 cents per 
pound; a bill making it an offense punish- 
pble with fine and imprisonment to 
personate a Post Office Inspector; a bill to 
punish Postmasters for making false cer- 
tificates of the arrival and eparture of 
mails; a bill providing for the reviewing of 
the accounts of the Sixth Auditor by the First 
Controller of the Treasury, and a bill repeal- 
ing the Jaw requiring. bidders for star route 
mail contracts to accompany their bids with 
® certified check or draft covering an amount 
bufficient to guarantee the execution of their 
contracts if awarded, The most important of 
these bills was that providing for the re- 
viewing of the accounts of the Sixth 
Auditor, except money order accounis, 
and the accounts of Postmasters by the First 
Controller of the Treasury. It was said in be- 
half of this bill that had its provisions been the 
law the star route frauds could never have oc- 
curred. Under the present law the Sixth 
Auditor's settlement of accounts of contractors 
and others is final, with the exception that an 
pppeal may be made within one year to the 

irst Controller. But under the provisions 
of this bill, as passed by the House, all 
that part of the Post Office accounts 
pertaining to ocean, steam-boat, mail, 
nad star route service will go from the 

Sixth Auditor tothe First Controller of the 

Treasury for final adjudication, and in all of- 

ficial business hereafter the former oflicer 

thall be known not as the ‘Sixth Auditor of 
the Treasury for the Post Office Department,”’ 

5 at present, but as the ‘‘Sixth Auditor of the 

reasury.”’ The changes proposed by the bill 
will call for the employment of eight addi- 
tional clerks in the First Controller’s office, and 
this, it is claimed by those who favored it, is 
all the extra expense involved. 

The Chairman of the Post Office Committee, 
Mr. Bingham, stated on the floor of the House 


this afternoon that the business disposed of to- | 


fay cleared up all matters to be reported from 
his committee this session. Afterward he said 
to THE TIMES'S correspondent that it was not 
the intention of the committee to report either 
the Postal Savings Bank bill or the bill to re 
fluce the rate of postage on letters until next 
session. By next Winter the commitiee would 
bave before it, he said, the statistics of the 
Post Office business for the fiscal year 1851-2, 
and would then be able to determine the ad- 
yisability of reducing the rate of postage on 
letters, The committee, he said, regarded the 
Postal Saviogs Bank bill as a bill of such im- 


portance that it called for fuller consideration | 


than could be given it at the present session. 
The lawin relation to certified checks ac- 
rompanyving bids for star route service was en- 
acted in 1874, in consequence of the revelations 
ee about the prevalence of straw bidding. 


rominent contractors had been in the habit of | 


Inducing their subordinates and other repre- 
sentatives to put in many bids, running down 
a scale to a ridiculously low sum. As soon as 
eae contract was awarded to the lowest of these 
bidders he would refuse to take the route, and 
perhapsa dozen above him on the list would also 
refuse, so that the route eventually feil to the 
prominent contractor at his own price. 


jaw, which was accompanied by others enacted 


for the same purpose, provided that on all | 


routes where the annual pay at the time should 


pxceed $5,000 each bidder must send with bis | 
of the | 


bid a certified check for 5 per cent. 
Annual pay, to be forfeited if he did not take 


the route and do the work after an award of | 
But if he should execute the con- | 
work satis- | 


rontract. 
tract and begin 
factorily the 
turned to him. Contractors 
this law by beginning service for. their 
dummy, securing areturn of the dummy’s 
check, and then procuring a failure so as to 


get the route at a higher bid on the list. The 


to do the 


check was to be re- 


great objection to the law has been that it | 
operated to the disadvantage of local bidders | 


of small means. Mr. Gibson said in his report: 


**The provision requiring a certified check of | 
6 per cent. of the bid in all cases where the | 


amount exceeds $5,000 is objectionable, be- 
rause it operates to the disadvantage of 
local bidders who cannot arrange with 
p bank to certify their checks when 
they have no balarce to their credit. 
The professional contractors manage this by 
using notes indorsed by one another, which 
pre accepted by friendly bank officers as cash.” 
If the Senate should concur with the House in 
repealing this law, safeguards will remain 
which require the bidder to swear to his 
pecuniary ability and good faith and to the 
ecuniary ability of the guarantors of his 
id. A Postmaster must certify to the suffi- 
ciency of the guarantors, and the law pro- 
vides for his punishment if he makes a false 
certificate. Not one Postmaster so certifying 
has ever been punished or proceeded against, 
although many false certificates have been 
iven. 
. After dispusing of Post Office business, the 
House took up business from the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee, and passed several bills re- 
lating to the conduct of the Indian Bureau 
and other Indian affairs. 

‘The House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds has reported a bill appropriating 
£10,000 to be used in completing the unfinished 
monument tothe mother of Washington in 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Senator Miller nas offered an amendment to 
the Sundry Civil bill een | Secretary 
Folger to pay to Mr. Conant, the lessee of the 
old Post Office Building in New-York, $10,000 
for the improvements made by him on the 
property. 2 

Mr. O’Neill has introduced in the House a 
resolution directing the Postmaster-General to 
give to Mr. Oliver Evan Woods such opportu- 
nities as he may require to put in operation 
his plan for delivering letters from foreign 
countries and other letters written in this 
country which cannot be delivered by ordi- 
nary means. Mr. Woods’s plan has been de- 
scribed in THE TIMEs, 

Mr. Belmont has introduced a bill appropri- 
ating $45,000 to compensate the ovster plant- 
ers of Richmond County, N. Y., for loss and 
damage to oysters planted in Princess Bay or 

ritan Bay caused by dredging carried on 
a United States for the purpose of widen- 
Ing and deepening the cbannel. 
—_——__——. 

THE INTERNAL REVENUE BILL. 
UR. VANCE’S JOKE ON MR. SHERMAN—SOME 
CHANGES PROPOSED IN THE SENATE. 

Wasnincton, July 22.—Little progress 
was made to-day in the Senate with the Inter- 
nal Revenue Tax bill. although the discussion 
and voting continued until about 6 o’clock. 
After the proposition of Mr. Beck to except 
proprietary medicines from the list of articles 
to be exempt from tax had been voted down, 
Mr. Vance spoke a few words in his breezy 
way on a motion to continue the stamp tax 
on playing-cards. There was ‘no particular 


groan gm, the country to except them from 
this gracious shower of relief,” he 
said, d he was curious to see 
what American statesman was anxious 
to have the tax retained on salt, while plaving- 


This | 


have evaded | 





| been occupied, 
Chair, objection could not prevent the consid- | 





cards should go free, in the interest of God and 


morality. Mr. Sherman made a mild protest, 
when Mr. Vance, who haa been listening ver 
attentively with his hand at his ear and his 
head thrust forward, replied in a mischievous 
tone that he could not hear a word Mr. Sher- 
man had said, but he was satisfied from his 
gestures and general appearance that he was 
saying something in behalf of the oppressed 
people who had to pay an extra 5 cents upon a 
pack of cards. There was, he continued, not a 
gambling hell in the United States that would 
not be grateful for this relief, and nota man in 
the United States who stands pat on three 
jacks or draws a full to three aces who would 
not thank the Senator from Ohio. In con- 
cluding, he said: ‘*I expect to see the next 
new pack of playing-cards bear a portrait of 
the Senator from Ohio as the distinguishing 
mark of the joker.” The Senate and galleries 
laughed heartily at this jest, which Mr. Sher- 
man also appeared to enjoy. 

Mr. Vance’s amendment was rejected by a 
tie vote, Mr. David Davis not voting. The 
discussion for the remainder of the day took a 
wide range, Mr. Vest attacking the knit goods 
interest in a speech for an amendment to re- 
lieve the producers of tobacco, illustrating his 
remarks with several pairs of scarlet hose, 
which he held up as ‘‘good enough for any- 
body, big enough for anybody,” and this was 
very plainly true, so far as the latter part of 
the declaration was concerned. An amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Beck, to put all tobacco- 
dealers on an equal footing, with a license fee 
of $5, was rejected. Mr. Harris’s proposition 
to make the tax on dealers $10 was also 
rejected by the vote of Mr. Kellogg. An 
amendment offered by Mr. Beck, to aliow 
farmers and producers of tobacco to sell at 
retail, at the place of production, up to $100 a 
year, was adopted, Mr. Bayard opposing it 
and protesting that it would prove to bea 
vicious change in the system. An amendment 
offered by Mr. Morgan, to allow planters to 
furnish their employes with tobacco without 
omayment of tax, was approved, and then Mr. 

fahone moved to still further amend the first 
section by reducing the tax on manufactured 
tobacco to 8 cents. The Senate adjourned 
without acting upon this amendment. 
eu bieptacnas 

A NEW RULE WORKING BADLY. 
THE OPPORTUNITY GIVEN TO THE OPPO- 

NENTS OF ANY BILL PRESENTED. 

WasHINGTON, July 22.—The new rule 
adopted by the House yesterday proved to be 
a failure on its first application to business to- 
day. Before it had been in operation 20 min- 
utes, if was found that its provisions were 
sufficiently elastic to allow the opponents of a 
bill considered under it the opportunity to 
either load it down with amendments until its 
friends would be forced to disown it or to de- 
feat it. Thesecond committee called under 
the rew rule was the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, from which Mr. Kasson reported a bill 
the purpose of 
vessels built In the United States on 
foreign account, partly of domestic and partly 
of imported materials, the same drawback 
that is at present allowed on a manufactured 
article constructed wholly of imperted mate- 
rials. In the report submitted with the bill it 
was stated that under the present law ship- 
builders of the United States can import all 
the material used in the construction of ves- 
sels, and when these vessels are exported can 
obtain drawback equal to the amount of duty 
paid on the materials less 10 per cent., but if 
a single dollar’s worth of domestic materials 


be employed in conjunction with the imported | 
materials, then no drawback can be allowed, | 
The committee says that the existing law dis- 


courages the use of domestic materials by 
making their use an occasion for depriving 
ship-builders of the drawback allowed when 
only imported materials are used. 

Under the new rule objections by four mem- 
bers are sufficient to prevent the consideration 
of a bill in this order, but this objection, to lie 
against the bill, must be according to a deci- 
sion of the Speaker when the bill is reported, 
This bill being considered a meritorious one by 
Republicans generally, there was no ob- 
jection from that side, and for rea- 
sons which afterward appeared none of 
the Democrats objected. As soon, however, as 
Mr. Kasson had explained the bili, Mr. Town- 


| shend, of Illineis, rose to propose an amend- 


ment, and Mr. Robeson, getting the floor for a 
parliamentary inquiry, asked the Speaker to 
rule whether or not, after amendment, the bill 


could be laid aside by the objections of four | 


members. The Speaker ruled that it could 
not, whereupon Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, a 


| member of the Ways and Means Committee, 


moved to amend the bill so that it would apply 


account. Heexplained his amendment very 
plausibly by stating that be wished to secure 
the interests of the American as well as the 
foreign sbip-owner. If the committee’s bill 
should be adopted, he said, the foreign ship- 
owner could sent his materials here and have 
ships buiit for him, partly of foreign and 
partly of domestic material, and pay no duty 
on the material imported, while the American 
ship-owner must either have his vessels con- 
structed wholly of domestic material or pay 
the duty on that which was imported. It was 
at once seen by the House that this simple 
amendment, though apparently 
only the insertion of two words in the 


bill under consideration, really opened up | 
The pro- | 


the whole question of ‘free ships.” 
tectionists immediately became alarmed and 
proposed to discuss the amendment, but found 
that the rule allowed only 10 minutes’ discus- 
sion of a bill, and that that time had already 
According to the ruling of the 


eration of the bill, and the only resource left 
to the friends of the original bill was to defeat 
the amendment, even 


62 in favor of and 49 against the amend- 
ment, and on a demand for tellers a 
number of Republicans refrained from 
voting and the vote stood 84 to 23. The yeas 
and the nays were then ordered, resulting in a 
vote of 98 to 12, the Republicans, with half a 
dozen exceptions, refraining from voting and 
defeating the amendment for the time being 
by preventing a quorum. By resorting to 
further dilatory tactics, the limit of the hour 
assigned to this order of business was reached 
before a call of the House could be ordered, 
and the matter went over until Monday, when 
it will come up again as unfinished business in 
the call of committees under the new rule. If 
the protecticnists can drum up a quorum 
in opposition to the Tucker amendment, they 
can defeat it and pass the bill as reported and 
leave the way clear for the call of another 
committee, but if neither side can get a quo- 
rum, as both are determined, one not to pass 
the bill without the amendment, and the other 
not to pass 1t with the amendment, further 

roceedings under the new rule may be said to 
at a standstill, as either side can with ease 
filibuster an hour away each day. 

—_-—_.—_—_— 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
WASHINGTON, July 22, 1882. 

The conference on the River and Harbor 
bill this afternoon failed to effect an agree- 
ment, and the committee adjourned until 
Yuesday. 

The President has approved the act author- 
izing the sale of the property formerly occu- 
pied as asite for the Post Office in the City of 
New-York. 

President Arthur, accompanied by Private 
Secretary Phillips, paid an official visit to 
President Barrios, of Guatemala, this after- 
noon. President Barrios and suite visited the 
— Home and other places of interest to- 

ay. 

Mr. Walker Blaine has been appointed as- 
sistant counsel on behalf of the United States 


before the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims. ‘Mr. Andrew H, Allen has been ap- 
pointed deputy clerk and disbursing agent of 
the court. 

The Attorney-General has given an opinion 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that the re- 
quest of the transportation companies to be 
allowed to take about 60,000 Chinese laborers 
through this country from Cuba to China can- 
not be granted under the law as it now stands. 
This affirms the ruling recently made on this 
question by Secretary Folger, 


At the close of business to-day, United 
States called bonds had been redeemed at the 


Treasury as follows: Under the one hundred 
and seventh call, $17,949,850; one hundred and 
eighth call, $19,171,400; one hundred and ninth 
call, $4,695,100; one hundred and tentb call, 


. | 
which was to extend to 





| of valnable land. He built 





| Joy the company of other ladles, 
tions were the reverse of that sustained by Casar's | 


| far too Intimate with a school-teacher, 


involving | 


if the bill had to | 
be defeated in sodoing. A division showed | 
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$4,404,850; one hundred and eleventh call, 
$4,009,850; one hundred and twelfth call, $12,- 
274,550; one hundred and thirteenth call, 
$9,767,7 

The lawtul money on deposit in the Treas- 
ury to-day for the redemption of notes of 


banks reducing circulation is $24,790,087 50; 
of failed banks, $1,123,880 70, and of banks in 
liquidation, $11,571,976 90, making a total fund 
of $57,485,445 10, 


Attorney-General Brewster has rendered an 
opinion on the issue raised between George 


William Curtis and Representative Hubbell, 
Chairman of the Republican Congressional 
committee on the subject of political assess- 
ments, in which he holds that a member of 
Congress 1s not an officer of the United States, 
so that a gift to him for campaign purposes 
does not fall within the statute regulating po- 
litical assessments. ‘The opinion will be laid 
before the Cabinet meeting on Tuesday next. 


The Treasury Department has decided that 
the proviso in section 11 of the ‘‘ Act to en- 


able national banking associations to extend 
their corporate existence and for other pur- 
poses” will entitle holders of the new 3 per 
cent. bonds to be issued in exchange for ex- 
tended 6s and 5s to perpetuate the original 
numbers of the new bonds. This interpreta- 
tion of the law is regarded as very important, 
as it will relieve those who may secure the 
low numbers from apprehension that in case 
they should be called upon to dispose of their 
bonds the premium would be wiped out, the 
rule of the department requiring that the 
highest numbers shall be first subject to call. 


Representative Belmont, of New-York, to- 
day presented and had referred to the Com- 


mittee on Commerce a memoriai signed by J. 
D, Jones, J. P. Paulison, Stephen Crowel, F. 
B. Beecher, A. A. Low & Brother, the Ameri- 
can Shipmasters’ Association, the General In- 
surance Company of Dresden, and others, in 
which the signers state that they believe the 
shipping of this country to be itself an im- 
portant factor in the welfare of the Nation, 
and entertain the full conviction that the for- 
eign trade of the country is closely related to 
the industries of agriculture and manufacture, 
and that the present decline of the United 
States tonnage has a depressing influence on 
all interests of the country, besides depriving 
of employment a large class of citizens who 
would seek the sea for a livelihood. They also 
believe that a revival of this interest can be 
facilitated by wise changes in existing laws, 
and therefore respectfully ask that a commit- 
tee of Congress may be appointed to consider 
the subject, with authority to sit during the 
recess and report at the next session, 
TESS 
AMERICANS IN EGYPT. 

WASHINGTON, July 22.—The State Depart- 
ment is advised by the Acting Consul-General of 
the United States in Egypt that he has moved from 
Cairo to Alexandria. He also reports that Arabi 
Pasha has cut off the water supply of 
Alexandria, and that the English expected 
to march against him to-day, (Saturday.) He 
reported some time ago that all Amerteans 
had left Cairo, except Gen. Stone, who remained 
with his family on Me own responsibility and in 
spite of the representations of the Consul-General, 
It is understood that some Americans remain in 
the Interlor of Egypt at some distance in the rear 
of Arabi'’s army, and it is believed that they have 
not suffered. The Department of State has tele- 
graphed asking whether anything further, can be 
done to protect American citizens, 


IN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 
eee 
THE END OF A FOUR YEARS’ LAWSUIT FOR 
THE POSSESSION OF A CHILD. 
FREEHOLD, N. J., July 22.—The sensation of 
the day is the termination of afour years’ lawsuit 


| between Dr. Frank and Mrs. Gussie Flower for the 


possession of their 8-year-old son. The case was 
decided to-day under pecullar circumstances, and 
the child was given into the custody of the mother. 


About 20 years ago Capt. James Flower, who had |} 


made a fortune in the East India trade, took up his 


residence in Eatontown and purchased a large tract 
a costly residence, 


and lived there with bis son Frank. Frank 


had received a liberal education, and as is usual | 


with young men who have an abundance of lelsure 
and money, was fond of wine, card-playing, attend- 
ing races, &c. After having lived there eight years, 


and whea Frank was about 25 years of age, he fell | 


iu love with Miss Gussie Morton, one of the pret- 
tiest young ladies in Eatontown. Miss Morton, 
seeing the advantages she would acquire by a mar- 
riage with the wealthy young man, reciprocated 
his affection. Old Mr. Flower, who knew the fast 
character of hia son, had hopes that the quiet and 
unassuming Miss Morten would reform him and 


| lead him to leave his cups, favored his scn’s cnoice, 
| while Miss Morton's family bitterly opposed the 
to vessels built for domestic as well as foreign | 


match. They were married, however, notwlth- 
standing the objections of Miss Marton’s relatives, 


and kept house in a modest cottage in the suburbs | 


of the town. 

Soon after the marriage Mrs. Flower began to 
regret her hasty action. Her husband was in the 
habit of drinking to excess, and after one of his 
periodical ** sprees,’’ would be sick in bed for sev- 
eral weeks, Mr. Flower was very fond of ladies’ 
society, and would frequently leave his wife to en- 


wife. Mrs. Flower, it soon was whispered, was 


who was 
tnen teaching the village school. In 


upon alarge bundle of notes which had been 
sent to his wife by the school-teacher. These 


notes were filled with endearing terms in which | 


he calied Mrs. Flower his cherished darling, told 
her he coald never live without her, &e. 


with unfaithfulness. She retorted by charging him 
with the same offense. From this time on their 
life was one of constant bickerings. About four 
years ago they separated, she leaving his house and 
going to her friends In New-York City, Their part- 


| ing was hastened by the fact that Mrs. Flower be- 


trayed her husband's business secrets. He had en- 
waged in the manufacture of patent medicines, 
and,in order that his wife might be able to sup- 
port herself in case of accident to himself, he im- 
parted to her the methods of prepartion of his 
various mixtures, amd these secrets Mrs. Flower 
imparted to the school teacher. 

When Mrs. Flower went to New-York City she 
took her son, then abont4 years of age, with her. 
Fiower immediately began a suit for the recovery 
of the child. He sued out a writ of habeas cor- 
pus and had the boy produced in court. The 
court gave the boy into his mother’s charge for 
two years, when the case was to come up again. 
As soon as this decision was given the boy was 
taken to live on his uncle’s place, near Red Bank. 
‘lower, it is said, made several attempts to ab- 
duct the child, but was unsuccessful. At the end 
of two years the litigation was resumed and has 
been continued ever since. Yesterday the case 
was finally decided, before Judge Seudder, of the 
Supreme Court. Flower was represented by Coun- 
selor Charles H. Trafford and Mrs. Flower by 
Henry M. Nevins, both of Red Bank. When Mr. 
Flower came into court to demand the possession 
of his child he was hopelessly drunk. His condi- 
tion killed whatever chance he had of recovering 
the child, and the Judge promptly decided that it 
should not be taken from the custody of the 
mother. After the case was over Mr. Trafford 
was publicly approached by a number of ladies 
who told him they had communed with God in 
prayer all the previous night, entreating Him to 
cause Judge Scudder to give the child to Mrs. 
Flower, and that the Judge’s decision was a proof 
of the efficacy of prayer. 


So Ren ee SE eee ea 
OF INTEREST FROM INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS, July 22.—Prof. Collett, the 
State Geologist, has made a careful examination 
of the mastodon’s trunk found in Knox County on 
the bank of White River. The specimen is between 
8 and 9 feet in length, 2244 inches in circumference 
at the base, and indicates that the monster was be- 
tween 60 and 80 years of age. The Professor is of 
opinion that this prehistoric monster must have 
been 37 feet in length and over 12 feet in height. 

The Bureau of Statistics has trustworthy data 
showing an acreage of wheat of 3,500,000, against 
less than 3,250,000 last year. 

The Hon. John I. Morrison, prominently iden- 
tified with the State for more than half a century, 
died this week. 

George Henry Imhoff died at Richmond o 
Thursday at the age of 107 years. He was born in 
Germany and served as a soldier under Napoleon. 
He emigrated to this country 40 years ago. 

et 


A NEW-HAVEN WOMAN'S BEQUESTS. 
Nrw-HAaveEn, Conn., July 22.—The late Mrs. 
Mary A. Douglass Milier bequeathed to the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


$2,000: Women’s Board of Missions, $2,000; Ameri- 

ean Home Missionary Society, $4,000; New-Haven 

Orphan Asylum, $1,000; Home for the Friendless 

in this city, $1,000; Connecticut Training School 

for Nurses, $1,000; Conneoticut State Hospital, 
1,000, and for the Douglass Fellowship in Yale 
ollege, founded by her, $4,000. 


rt 
LACROSSE IN MONTREAL. 
MONTREAL, July 22.—Some exciting games 
of lacrosse between the Independents, of Mon- 


treal, and the Torontos, of Toronto, took place to- 
day, and were won by the latter, who took the 
first, third, and fourth games. a 


| week. 





whose reputa- | 


searching | 
through his wife’s bureau one day Mr. Flowercame | 


When | 
| Mrs. Flower returned to the house her husband 


told her what he had discovered and charged her | battalions 





ENGLAND'S EGYPTIAN LOAD 


EXCHANGING SHOTS WITH ARABI 
PASHA’S SOLDIERS. 

THE REBEL ARMY SAID TO BE WELL PRO- 
VISIONED, BUT NOT INCREASING—CAIRO 
DESERTED BY EUROPEANS-——-ENGLISH 
TROOPS UNDER ORDERS FOR EGYPT. 

Lonpon, July 22.—A dispatch from 
Alexandria, dated 9:30 this morning, says that 
Major-Gen. Alison was then just moving out 
with two regiments of infantry and a mount- 
ed squadron in the direction of Arabi Pasha’s 
intrenchments. This movement was expected 
to lead to an engagement. 

A second dispatch, dated at 4:35 this after- 
noon, says: ‘To-day, 250 rifles, under an 
aide-de-camp of Gen. Alison, pushed beyond 
Milaha, six miles hence, to blow up the rail- 
way. They met some of Arabi Pasha’s cav- 
alry, and several shots were exchanged. The 
Egyptians fled, after losing \two dead and sev- 
eral wounded. The rifles, having finished 
their work, withdrew. British troops now 
occupy Aboukir, and will occupy Ramleh to- 
morrow. Reconnoissances are making to-day 
in the direction of Ramleh and Milaha. Sev- 
eral dead bodies have been found in the Mahb- 
moudieh Canal. Arabi Pasha has levied a 
war tax upon land to the nominal amount 
of £500,000. The Khédive has received 
advices that Arabi Pasha is well sup- 
ae with provisions and ammunition, 

ut that his forces are not increasing.” Some 
correspondents having reported that they were 
fired upon yesterday ata village a few miles 
out from Alexandria, a party of military pro- 
ceeded thither last evening. They found the 

houses filled with plunder and brought 40 

prisoners here for trial, A late dispatch says 

that Arabi Pasha has no intention of advanc- 
ing on Alexandria. The natives are leaving 
the city in crowds in obedience to his summons. 

The correspondent of the 7imes at Alexan- 

dria writes that he is convinced that the re- 
port of the number of persons massacred at 
the time of the bombardment was grossly ex- 
aggerated. The British have appointed Ach- 
met Rifaat Governor of Alexandria. His du- 
ties will be mainly nominal, but his use as a 
figure-head will enable authority to be exer- 
cised without wounding the native susceptibili- 
ties. 
_ A Port Said dispatch reports that at a meet- 
ing of the foreign Consuls held vesterday it 
was agreed to call on the Admirals and the 
Captains of the men-of-war in the harbor, to 
ask what steps are to be taken for the security 
of the Europeans on shore in the event of an 
outbreak. ‘resh earth-works have been 
thrown up by the Egyptians at Fort Guemiel, 
six miles from here. The Arabs at Ismailia 
are murdering Copts. Every European has 
now left Cairo, 

The Times this morning says that the force 
destined for Egypt will be 10,000 men, and 
this, with the troops already sent, makes a 
total strength immediately available of 14,000 
men. The Duke of Connaught, Maj.-Gen, 
Alison, and Maj.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood wiil 
command the brigades. Gen. Wood has been 
ordered to be ready to embark in a few days. 
The Government yesterday engaged 10 vessels 
for the transport of troops, including the Na- 
tional Line steamers Holland and France. The 
transport Nyanza has been fittea as a con- 
denser for Alexandria. She can condense 
32,000 gallons of water daily. ‘Che embarka- 
tion of the whole force will be completed with- 
ina fortnight. Cyprus will be the rendezvous of 
the force, The Government has also chartered 
the Grecian and Canadian, steam-ships of the 
Allan Line. Each is capable of accommodating 
a regiment. The troop-ship Euphrates left 
Portsmouth to-day. She took 1,698 men. Her 
Captain received sealed orders before sailing. 
It Is presumed that her destination is Alexan- 
dria, not Malta. Sir Garnet Wolseley, with 
his staff, will embark for Egypt early next 
He wiil have the rank of General 
while in Egypt. 

In the House of Commons to-day the Right 
Hon. Hugh E. Childers, Secretary of State for 
War, stated that the amount of the proposed 
vote of credit for the Egyptian expedition 
would be £2,300,000, He said that he would 
also ask for a supplementary vote of 10,000 
men forthe Army. Mr. Childers also stated 
that £900,000 of the vote of credit would be for 
the Armyand the remainder for tne Navy. 
Sir Charles Dilke, Under Foreign Secretary, 
denied that a convention had been concluded 
with France relative to the Suez Canal. The 
Right Hon. Robert Bourke, (Conservative,) 
stated that he would probably ask Mr. Glad- 
stone on Monday, when the demand for a vote 
of credit came up, to consent to report prog- 
ress immediately after his statement, so as to 


| obtain further information as to the policy of 


the Government, particularly in regard tothe 
Suez Canal, 

A dispateh from Constantinople says that 
Said Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has 
also been appointed a delegate to the confer- 
erence of the powers. The conference will 
probably sit on Monday, when Assym Pasha 
will claim the Presidency and propose that the 
sittings in future be held on a steam-boat in- 
stead of at Therapia. Dervisch Pasha has ar- 
rived in Constantinople from Alexandria. 

A dispatch from Marseilles states that three 
heve arrived at Toulon for the 
formation of a brigade of infantry. Other de- 
tachments are arriving daily. The Paris 
Jemps states that the credit for the Egyptian 
expedition will amount to 40,000, 0008, 

BERLIN, July 22,—The Prussian Cross Ga- 
zette, in an article on the policy of Germany, 
says the maintenance of the former state of 
things is impossible, since Egypt has practi- 
cally fallen under the dominion of England. 
It is impossible to prognosticate the work of 
the future, as no power bas disclosed its plans, 
England has not yet reckoned up the conse- 
quences of her course. There is no necessity, 
therefore, for Germany prematurely to take 
sides. Prince Bismarck, in deciding upon the 
attitude to be taken, will not prove false to 


tradition. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 
EE 

Lonvon, July 22.—The prospectus has 
been issued of the European, American, Cana- 
dian and Asiatic Cable Company. Thecapital 
is £1,500,000. The company proposes to work 
at a nine-pence-per-word rate. The prospectus 
provides for the establishment of necessary 
land and water communications for connect- 
ing points in Canada with New-York City 
on the one side, and for laying the company’s 
cable from Canada to Europe on the other. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, the popular author, 
has been appointed a County Court Judge. 

St. PETERSBURG, July 22.—It is officially 
announced that M. Novikoff has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Council of the Empire. He 
still retains his connection with the Foreign 
Office. 

MApRID, July 22.—Uruguay has acknowl- 
edged the justice of the Spanish claims for 
satisfaction and indemnity on account of the 
maltreatment of Spanish subjects. 

AMSTERDAM, July 22.—The Dutch man-of- 
war Adder, whose probable loss has been an- 
nounced, has been discovered near Schevenin- 
gen capsized. 
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THE ARREARS OF RENT BILL, 

Lonvon, July 22.—In the House of Lords 
this afternoon the Arrears of Rent bill was 
read the first time. 

At the meeting of Conservative Peers at 
Lord Salisbury’s residence P genta to con- 
sider the course to be adopted on the Arrears 
of Rent bill, Lord Salisbury stated that, in 
consequence of the gravity of foreign affairs, 
he could not recommend the Peers to bring 


about a crisis on a domestic question by re- 
jecting the bill. 
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FRENCH CABINET TROUBLES. 


Panis, July 22.—M. Goblet, Minister - of’ 


the Interior and Works, ultimately yielded to 
President Grévy’s representations that he 
could not resign without producing an unde- 
sirable crisis, In resuming his post, however, 
M. Goblet said he would not abandon an iota 
of his programme. : 
President Grévy has annulled the resolution 
of the Paris municipality in favor of the main- 


tenance of M. Floquet as Prefect of the De- 
partment of the Seine..on the ground that the 


resolution amounts to a claim of autonomy: 
M. Floquet now persists in demanding the ac- 
ceptance of his resignation. It has not yet 
been accepted. 

In the Chamber of Deputies to-day, M. Gob- 
let, replying to a question on the subject, said 
he personally favored the extension of mu- 
nicipal liberties, even for Paris, but he reject- 
ed the idea of communal autonomy. He de- 
clared he would cause the law to be respected. 
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THE CROP OF MINNESOTA. 


a 

STATISTICS FROM WHICH THE ESTIMATES OF’ 
INCREASED YIELDS, EXCEPT OF CORN, 
ARE MADE. 


St. Pavn, Minn., July 22.—The State Com- 
missioner of Statistics publishes to-day his prelim- 
inary estimate of the grain acreage for 1882 and 
his final statement of the acreage and yield for 
1881. The statement is not completed, about 20 
counties having failed to report, but these are 
small agricultural counties and do not affect the 
result. The report is considered exceedingly im- 
portant, as it is the first official statement of the 
acreage in the State. It fully confirms previous 
estimates of the falling off of wheat acreage in the 
southern part of the State and the increase of 


other grains. The comparison in acreage in the 
counties reported are: Wheat, acres in 1881, 
2,276,807; acres in 188%, 1,970,401; decrease, 
306,406. The counties showing the greatest falling 
off are: Goodhue, 30,857 acres; Mower, 28,265 acres: 
Blue Earth. 20,779 aeres; Olmstead, 28,610 acres; 
Wabasha, 29,359 acres. The counties showing a de- 
cided increase are: Otter Tail, 14.846 acres; Polk, 
25,182 acres. Otter Tail, In 1881, had the greatest 
yield per acre, 20.09, followed by Kittson with 
18.69, and Becker, 18.62. Watertown showed the 
smallest yield, 3.87. The increase in oats Was 
marked. The acreage in 1881 was 552,349; in 1882, 
637,655; Increase 85,406. The counties giving the 
greatest increase were O!msteaa, Polk, Houston, 
Goodhue, and Dakota. The highest yield per acre 
in 1881 came from Carver, 41.85; the next Lacqui- 
parle, 41.65, and the next from Goodhue, 38.14. 
The lowest yield was reported from St. Louis, 
10.99. A decided inerease is noted also in 
corn, as follows: Acreage in 1881, 331,150; 
in 1882, 427,793; increase, 96,643. Blue Earth 
County showed an increase of more than 16,000 
acres; Freeborn more than 10,000, and Olmstead 
more than 15,000. The highest average of bushels 
per acre was from Pelk, 39.99, and the lowest from 
St. Louis, 10. The increase in the bariey acreage 
is also large, the largest of any proportionately: 
Acres in 1881, 145,977; in 1882, 228,581; increase, 
2,604. The counties showing the heaviest in- 
crease in acreage are Geodhue. 14,736; Mower, 
10,862; Olmstead, 7.450; and Wabasha, 18,835. The 
greatest yleld per acre was shown by Sherburne, 
31.50, and the lowest by Renville, 7.50. The average 
yield of bushels per aere of cereals reported in 1881, 
according to the partial table above was as follows: 
Wheat, bushels, 11.2; oats, bushels, 30; corn, bush- 
els, 30.3; barley, bushels, 21.4. 

The total number of acres of wheat given ‘in 
the above report is probably less by about 22 per 
cent. than the actual acreage of the State, 19 coun- 
ties being unrepresented. It is safe, therefore, to 
estimate the total wheat acreage of Minnesota for 
1882 at not less than 2,420,851, against 2,693,984 last 
year. In 1881, however, the yield was about 11.2 
bushels per acre, or an aggregate of 32,663,103. The 
crop outlook at this season, however, all agree has 
never been surpassed, and itis a fair proposition, 
at least until more exact information is obtained, 
to take the average yield of the season of 1875, 
which was certainly not better than the present sea- 
son promises, as the basis upon which to estimate 
the probable crop of 1882. The yield that year was 
17.05 bushels per acre, and, with the same acreage 
this year, Minnesota will not produce less than 
41,274,107 bushels, as against 32,663,103 in 1881, or an 
excess over last year, notwithstanding the de- 
creased acreage, of 8.611.004 bushels. The pros- 
pe at present are that the quality of wheat will 

xe of far better average than it has been for sev- 
eral seasons, There is a general increase In barley 
acreage, the actual figures for the counties re- 
ported being 228,581 acres this year. against 145,977 
in 1881, With the present outlook, the crop should 
be at least{6,000,000 bushels. as against about 4,000,- 
000 in 1881. Here again it is impossible to give 
exact figures, owing to the failure of a large num- 
ber of counties to report. Oats last year gave an 
averago of about 20 bushels. Provided the counties 
failing to report held their own in the general 
average; this year, at an acreage of 756,186, com- 
puted at 35 bushels to the acre—from the present 
outlook not an excessive estimate—the crop will 
be at least 26,781,510 busheis, an increase of 6,850,- 
556 bushels. Figuring upon the same percentage 
the corn crop of 1841 was 12,067,212 bushels. It is 
hoped that the Increased aereage will offset the 
loss in yield whieh it Is expected will result frem 
backwardness of the present season so that the total 
product for 1852 will fall little if any short of 1861. 
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TRENTON 
ete 


A SMALL-POX PATIENT SENT FROM ASBURY 


MUCH EXCITED. 


PARK CAUSES CONSTERNATION, 


TRENTON, N. J., July 22.—There is war be- 
tween the authorities of Trenton and Asbury Park. 
On Wednesday last an Italian named John Bala- 
tieri, a resident of Chambersburg, a suburb of this 
city, who was living at Asbury Park, was found 
to be suffering from small-pox. In order not to 
create an excitement, the authorities procured two 
Trenton men, who are employed in Bradley's Band. 
to drive the sick man to Trenton, but they got lost 
in the Pines, and reached Freehold next morning 
at 7 o'clock. Procuring a ticket for Trenton, 
they placed the sick Italian on a train 
crowded with passengers, on which he rode to this 
city. He was found wandering upon the streets by 
Health [Inspector McGuire, who conveyed him to 
the small-pox hospital on the city cemetery lot. 
correspondence was opened, by direction of Mayor 
Vroom, with the Board of Heaith of Asbury Park, 
demanding an explanation. The two men who had 
charge of Balatierl returned to Asbury Park, and 
the secret leaked out and created so much excite- 
ment that four of the persons who had been with 
the sick man were furloughed and sent away, two 
of them to this. city and two to New-York. 
This morning the Health Inspector was ziven no- 
tice, by telecraph,that the men kad left Asbury Park 
for Trenton, and on the arrival of the train at the 
Clinton-street station, he arrested them and lodged 
them io the small-pox oamp. A telegram was sent 
to the Clerk of the Board of Health at Asbury Park, 
asking the meaning of the action of that bedy and 
threatening to send the patient and the other men 
back. This evening a letter was received 
from the clerk, whieh set forth that the 
man bad been at the Park for rong a 
day or two, and that he had been sent to his legal 
place of residence; that the board had acted within 
tho law and was willing to abide the consequences. 
It is probable that the two men will be sent back, as 
well as the patient,and that the authorities of As- 
bury Park will be prosecuted under the new law 
relative to contagioas diseases. The citizens of 
Trenton are very indignant, and threats are freely 
uttered against the Corporation of Asbury Park. 
What exervises many of our people is that Bala- 
tieri rode in a crowded car which contained a 
number of our prominent business men who come 
up from the shore every morning, and fears are en- 
tertained that they have been infected with the 


disease, 
sich spear a 


THE DEAD-LOCK 1N PETERSBURG. 

PETERSBURG, Va., July 22.—A special ses- 
sion of the Circuit Court in this city, Judge S. S. 
Weisiger presiding, was held to-day to hear argu- 
ment on the motion to dissolve the injunction 
granted by Judge Welsiger a few days ago re- 
straining the City Auditor from issuing war- 
rants in favor of the city officers’ elect- 
ead by the Readjuster Council of July 
1, and the City Treasurer from pay- 
ing said warrants. Counsel for the Readjusters 
raised several technical objections to the injunc- 
tion bill, such as want of proper parties and failure 
of the allegation in the bill that the meeting of the 
retiring Council on the 28tn, 29th, and 30th of 
June, at which the Democratic or Funder 
officers were elected, was a_ regular meet- 
ing; that the action of the Democratic 
Council and the ordinances passed by it were un- 
warrantable and the officers elected thereunder 
not de jure officers, and that the bill should not 
have been filed by tax-payers except on behalf of 
themselves and other tax-payers. The lawyers for 
the Democratic Council of June 28 combat- 
ed all the foregoing propositions. They con- 
tended that the whole matter was one of 
diseretion in the Council; that their motives in the 
passage of the ordinance could not be inguired 
into by the courts; that the action of the Kead- 
eet Council of July 1 was revolutionary and 
liegal since the Council that day acted in 
defiance to and in violation of the ordi- 
nance then in force, passing new ordinances 
at the same meeting at which they 
were introduced without first suspending the rules 
by a two-thirds vote, which they did not have, but 
which the Democratic Council had on June 28, and 
that the Democratic Council had the mght to 
amend this ordinance so as to make the election of 
officers take place June 28. The argument of the 
case began at 10 o'clock this morning, and was not 
concluded at 7 o’clock to-night, when the court ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock Monday. The decision of 
the court is awaited with the greatest interest, as 
the wheels of the city government are clogged. 
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STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS'S HEIRS. 
CurcaGo, July 22.—Robert M. Dougias, of 
Greenboro, N. O., and Stephen A. Douglas, of Chi- 
cago, sole surviving heirsof Stephen A. Douglas, 
deceased, filed a bill this afternoon in the Circuit 
Court of the United States against the University 
of Chicago, its Board of Trustees by name, the 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Maine, and 
Samuel D, Boone. The bill recounts the history of 
the gift of the university lands, and says that they 
were given on the express condition that they 


should never be incumbered.: It says that, not- 
withstanding this condition, the Trustees deliber- 
ately mortgaged the land to the insurance com- 
pany and hopelessly involved it. This was done, 
although the company, as well as the university, 
was well aware of the condition. The contest- 
ants, therefore, who aver that they themselves 
were not aware of these facts untilthree or four 
years ago, pray that this mortgage may be set 
aside and the property divided among the heirs of 
Stephen A. Douglas. 
Tr 


TARIFF COMMISSION METHODS. 
SR ELS 
TRYING TO SIMPLIFY THE WORK—A CHEMI- 
CAL MAKER’S VIEWS. 

Lone Branca, July 22.—The Tariff Com- 
mission, in deliberative session to-day, agreed to 
near the views of the Free Trade Club of New- 
York on either Tuesday or Wednesday next, as 
best suits the club. It was also determined to in- 
form Assistant Secretary of the Treasury French 
that his appearance before the commission and the 
presentation of his ideas upon tariff matters 
would be appreciated. The possibilities of the 
discussion on tariff drifting to an interminable 
length are so great that the commission has adopt- 
ed a suggestion of Commissioner MeMahon, of 
New-York, and next week will proceed to put it 


into operation. It provides for the  pre- 
paration of a printed circular to be sent 
to merchants, corporations, clubs, and 
whoever else has information to resent, 
and by them to be filled out and returned to the 
commission. Accompanying it is a blank table, 
with the points outlined upon which the commis- 
sion desires information. They are as follows: 
** Present tariff designation of article imported,” 
‘* present rate,” ‘* proposed rate,” ** estimated to- 
tal in dollars of reductions in revenue,” “ estimat- 
ed total of increase /n dollars of revenue,” ** reasons 
for proposed changes,’ 

At tne public session this afternoon a communi- 
cation was reeeived from Gen. Willard Warner, of 
Tecumseh, Ala.. relative to the tariff on pig-iron, 
which, he explicitly declared at the outset: he was 
anxious should remain just where it is, an opinion 
whieh, he believed, was shared by all Southern pig- 
iron makers. ‘* With us,” wrote Gen. Warner, “* It 
is a question of labor. We cannot make aton of 
charcoal nor blast iron for Jess than $15. In Ala- 
bama and Georgia the materials in a state of 
nature for a ton of iron cost only about 
65 cents—that is, ore in the ground, timber on the 
stump, and lime in the quarry—leaving $14 35 for 
labor. We pay about double English wages, or $7 
per ton of metal more than is paid in England. 
This is just theduty on pig. With English wages 
we would need no protection and could defy the 
world in cheapness and quality of iron. Scoteh 
pig-iron even now comes to Rome, Ga., in compe- 
tition with Southern trons. In general I am in 
favor of the plan and policy of protection as taught 
by Henry Clay and Horace Greeley and as applied 
in the present tariff —that is, a tariff to raise suffi- 
cient revenue to meet all the demands of the na- 
tional Government in peace times, with the aid of 
a moderate tax on liquors and tobacco, with duties 
so distributed as to afford the largest protection to 
home labor.” 

Mr. Henry Bower, a chemical manufacturer, 
of Philadelphia, was the first witness to be ex- 
amined by the commission. Mr. Bower dis- 
claimed being a representative of the chemi- 
cal interests at Jlarge. He had, however, 
his own views of the tariff, ama such as they 
were the commission was welcome to them. 
There are, he said, 1,549 chemieal establishments in 
this eountry, whose total capitalization is $85,000,- 
000, whose annual sales amount to $118,000,000, 
whose employes number about 30,000 persons, 
and whose consumption of coal is 600,000 
tons per annum. He admitted that by means 
of the heayy duties placed upon many of 
the articles of the sundries list, chemi- 
cal manufacturers were being protected and 
could compete with foreign producers, As a 
chemical manufacturer, therefore, he for one 
would ask the commission not to mark the tariff 
down. At the same time he was compelled to 
admit that some of the duties imposed to-day 
were absurd enough, although they had no 
direct effect upon the value of goods 
Inte whose eomposition they entered. His 
idea was to tax no raw ~*materia: that 
is not produced in this country, but to levy a tax 
upon such raw materials as are here produced, 
varying in amount according to the importance of 
the material. He would symplify the classification 
of the sundries list by dividing it into three heads— 
animal, vegetable, and mineral—which he thought 
would embrace nearly all the articles now in- 
cluded under the one general head of sundries. 

There were some drugsand chemicals on the 
free liat, he thought, that ought not to be there, 
and there were some others, such as cinnamon 
and cloves, which are not produced in this coun- 
try, that ought to be there. He would also have a 
separate alcohol list, drawing adecided distinction 
between alcohol which is used solely for 
manufacturing purposes and for purposes of drink- 
ing, and a distinct classification of chemicals. So 
far as possible he would recommend a specific 
rather than an ad valorem duty. ‘* We chemical 
manufacturers,” said Mr. Bower, “sre entirely 
independent of Great Britain and the rest of the 
world, and we want to remainthere.” Atthe sug- 
gestion of Commissioner Kenner Mr. Bower 
agreed to furnish a list of dutiable goods based on 


= theory which he has advanced for simplifying 
is list. 


THE LITTLE SILVER DISASTER. 
acne 
AN ATTEMPT TO SECURE A REDUCTION OF 


KIERS’S BAIL UNSUCCESSFUL. 
Lone Brancnu, July 22.—The motion of 
Alexander Kiers, the foreman of the floating gang 


who putin the switch near Little Silver, the im- 
perfect construction of which, it is elaimed, caused 
the disaster near that place, for a reduction of ball, 
has proved futile. Kiers’s motion was made 
through his counsel, Chillion Robbins and Acton 
Hartshorne. The argument was heard before Ed- 
ward W. Scudder, Judge ot the Supreme Coart of 
the State. Counsel made great efforts to obtain a 
reduction, Mr. Robbins making an _ eloquent 
and impassioned speech before the Judge 
in favor of his client. In this speech were set forth 
the henesty, sobriety, trustworthiness, and rellabil- 
ity of Kiers, the esteem in which he bad been held 
by his employers, andthe sufferings his family 
would undergo in case he was imprisoned. Gen. 
Charles Haight, the Prosecutor of the Pleas, re- 
plied to ex-Judge Robbins, and denied his state- 
ment that the bail was excessive. Seven persons, 
he said, had lost their lives In this accident. The 
testimony at the Coroner’s Ly pointed to 
Kiers as the person who must be held accountable 
tor the disaster, and to fix his ball at a less 
sum than that decided on by Justice Lawrence 
would be to release hins on a bail too small in com- 
parison with the enormity of his offense. 

After hearing the arguments of both sides, Judge 
Scudder denied Kiers’s motion and refused to re- 
duce his bail. He placed Kiers in the custody of 
Sheriff John Thompson, with instructions to bring 
him before the court on Tuesday next, when he 
would release him in case he kad secured bail in 
the meantime. If Kiers was not able to procure 
bail for bis appearance before the October Grand 
Jury, ‘hen he would be remanded to jail until that 
time to await its action. Much sympathy is felt 
for Kiers, not only on his own account, but be 
cause of his family, which is dependent on his 
labor for their support. The Freemasons, of which 
Kiers is a member, are already moving in his be- 
half, and his family,it is asserted, will be main- 
tained by them in case Kiers does not secure bail. 
Many of the wealthy people of the county are 
members of the order, and they will create a 
fund to employ the best legal talent in 
the State to defend him if he should be 
indicted. Kiers is a Scotchman, with an honest 
face that impresses every one. He still persists in 
his claim that the accident was not caused by the 
faulty construction of the switch, and says that the 
fact that the train did not leave the track, nor the 
rails spread, until the train had passed safely over 
the switch, proves it. He also asserts that the 
articles needed to complete the switch had not, to 
his knowledge, arrived at the switch at the time of 
the disaster, and flatly contradicts Track-master 
Marshall in the latter’s statement that all employes 
of the road have been ordered not to begin the 
construction of a switch until all the materials for 
it shall have arrived on the ground. He will prob- 
adly be able to raise the amount of bail required, 
partly from the Freemasons, and partly from his 
friends in Asbury Park. 
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THE INDIAN FIGHT IN ARIZONA. 

San Francisco, July 22.—A dispatch re- 
ceived at Whipvle Barracks, Arizona, by eourier 
from Cheveline Fork, dated July 19, says: “The 
result of the battle with Indians on July 17 is as 
follows: Fourteen dead Indians have been found. 
The number wounded cannot be estimated, but 
blood found on the rocks and ground shows that a 


great many were wounded. Two dead Indians 
have been recognized as renegade scouts. Six 
women and children were taken prisoners. Their 
provisions, blankets, camp outfit, and a large 
amount of ammunition were also captured. Over 
100 head of animals were taken. Where the hos- 
tiles took stand there 1s a succession of very deep 
wooded gorges, with almost perpendicular walls. 
The character of the country permitted the escape 
of a few Indians during night. The acct are 
the casualties on our side: Private Lenon, Sixth 
Cavalry, killed: Charles, seout, killed; Lieut. Con- 
verse, Third Cavalry, wounded in the right eye, 
slight; Lieut. Morgan, Third Cavalry, fracture of 
the leftarm and arib broken; First Sergt. Taylor, 
Company D, Third Cavairy, shot in right arm; 
Sergt. D, Cann, Sixth Coraty, shot in the neck: 
Private Foley. Company K, Sixth Cavalry, shot 
through the neck;:Private Millicer, same troop, 
shot through right lung; Private Will, same troop, 
shot in the right breast; the last two dangerous. 
The Indians have split into small parties. rsuit 
——- The entire country is being thoroughly 
scoured.” 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS, 
POLITICS AND POLITICIANS 


THE BEWILDERED ° LEADERS OF 
INDIANA DEMOCRACY. 

THE BARGAIN WITH THE LIQUOR ELEMEN1 
IN DANGER—HOW THE ‘“ BIG FOUR” 
HOPE TO SsOLVE THE ' PROBLEM—THE 
QUARRELS AMONG THE LEADERS. 

InpranaPouis, July 22.—We are within 

10 days of the meeting of the Democratic State 

Convention, and another so harassed and be- 

wildered set of politicians as the self-assumed 

leaders of that organization would be hard ta 
find. Messrs. Hendricks, McDonald, English, 

Voorhees, styled now by the irreverent Demo- 

crats the ‘‘ Big Four,” are not at all certain 

that the control of the thing will not slip 
through their fimgers, and that the “‘ ignorant 
and fanatical element of the rural districts,” 
as those who do not favor the ruleof the 
whisky barons are called by the leading 
German Democratic papers of the State, may 
not compel the State Convention to take posi- 
tion squarely in favor of the submission of the 
constitutional amendments to a direct vote of 
the people. It is becoming obvious that the 
irdorsement of Mr. English’s Shelbyville frea 
whisky platform is quite out of the question, 
and what to do to hold the votes and money; 
of the liquor league is the problem troubling 


the ‘ Big Four.’ The best that can be done wilk 
be to pass a vague resolution against sumptua-/ 
ry legislation and rely upon the confessed: 
friendship between Democracy and whiky to 
satisfy the liquor element. It will be scarcely 
attempted to commit the convention againsé. 
direct submission, but it will be hoped to sat-' 
isfy the rural Democrats by omitting the 
plank promised the liquor-dealers, and then 
the plan will be, after the election, should the 
party secure a majority in the Legislature, or 
in either house, through caucus action or by 
some other means, to commit the members of 
the General Assembly to kHling the prohibi- 
tion amendment, Thus they would keep faith 
with the liquor men in the long run, and at 
the same time avoid direct offense to the rural 
Democracy at the present time, which is just 
now the important thing. } 

The extent of the disaffection among the 
Democracy is indicated by a letter published 
in the Courier-Journal by O. O. Stealy, 
member of the Democratic State Centr 
Committee. Keferring to a canvass bein 
made by a Democratic editor to obtain the 
opinion of the party on the question of. sub 
mission, Mr. Stealy says: ‘‘ There is a decided 
majority of the party in favor of the submis- 
sion of the amendments to the people, and he 
can rest assured that they will he 
submitted. Indeed, it can now ba 
regarded as quite certain that the 
Democratic State Convention will declare 
itself as opposed to the sumptuary laws, and, 
believing that prohibition is a sumptuary law, 
will declare against prohibition, but at the 
same time resolve in favor of the amendment 
going to the people for its ratification or rs- 
jection. The above is, Iam assured by those 
who are in a position to know, about the kind 
of perplexing question that will be placed in 
the State platform. In truthitis notin the 
power of either the Republican or Democratia 
State Convention to keep the proposed 
amendments from going to the people, even 
if they desired it. It is known that 
six or eight Democrats have been nominated by 
Democratic conventions in Demoeratic counties 
for the Legislature who have pledged themselves 
to vote for submission.” This publication 
created no little interest, and the action of the 
convention is now awaited with much anxiety. 
The Sentinel denies that Mr. Stealy speaks 
for a majority of the party. Besides this sub- 
mission contest the party is at sea over the 
tariff, and with respect to Mr. Voorhees’s po- 
sition a number of leading Democratic news- 
papers heartily support him, while the Senti- 
nel, the central organ, reads him along lec- 
ture on the general subject, saying: ‘* Protec- 
tion tariffs are the infernal machines which 
enable the rich to grow richer by extorting 
money from the hard earnings of the produc- 
tive classes, and Mr. Voorhees cannot too soon 
address himself to the consideration of such 
questions.’’ 

Then Mr. English and Mr. James H. Rice, 
Chairman and Secretary ot the State Central 
Committee, are at loggerheads, and Mr. Rice, 
who is a candidate for Auditor of State, is en- 
deavoring to oust Mr. English from the posi- 
tion he holds. Again, it is well known 
that Mr. Hendricks and Mr. Voorhees have 
joined hands against McDonald, who has 
in turn accepted the aid of English. The feel- 
ing between English and Hendricks is bitterto 
the last degree, and McDonald cherishes na 
good feeling toward Mr. Hendricks for stand- 
ing in his way at Cincinnati. Mr. McDonald 
is in earnest as a candidate for the Presidency, 
and Mr. Hendricks does not propose to relin- 
quish bis claim as the ‘“‘favorite son.” He is 
now, as he is always, a candidate for the Pres< 
idency, but he sees an indication of a revival 
of feeling in favor of Tilden and Hendricks, or 
of the renomination of Gen. Hancock, 
and he would willingly accept anything 
or do anything to keep himself before the 
oe le and to prevent the advancement of Mr. 
McDonald. McDonald is before the party and 
the country as an original free trade Demo- 
crat. Mr. Voorhees must be re-elected to the 
Senate by the Legislature which is chosen in 
the Presidential vear, and he also hasa crow 
to pick with McDonald, who kept him out-of 
the Senate by usurping the place for 
himself in 1877; hence he joins hands 
with Mr. Hendricks and is making his 
fight against the free-trade-tariff-for-reve- 
nue-only tendencies of McDonald. McDonald 
bas the assistance of Henry Watterson, of the 
Courier-Journal, who is an enemy of Hen- 
dricks, and who does not want the party com- 
mitted against the position on the tariff which 
he himself chose for it in the platform of 1880, 
and which, Mr. Voorhees says, defeated the 
party in Indiana, and consequently in the Na- 
tion. Mr. Hendricks believes he can be the 
Vice-Presidential nominee with Hancock, if 
the party should conelude to try the General 
again. In all the combinations wil! be found 
the fine Italian band of Hendricks to defeat 
McDonald, and as Mr. Voorhees believes Hen- 
dricks can help him more effectuaily than can 
McDonald, and because he dislikes the latter, 
he is undermining McDonald’s position on the 
tariff, which is one of the chief elements of the 
latter’s strength. 

The test whicn is being applied to candidates 
of the Legislature is the following, prepared by 
a number of Democrats believing in direct sub- 
mission, and presented to the regular party 
candidates in Shelby County: ‘‘ Will you, if 
elected to représent us in the Legislature, use 
your influence as a member, work for, and vote 
to agree to and submit all the pending amend- 
ments to a vote of the ple for their adop- 
tion or rejection? We do not ask you what 
you are in favor of as an individual—that does 
not concern us—but as Democratic voters ask 
you the simple question, If elected bow will 
Fhe vote on all pending amendments to our 

tate Constitution ?’ 

The Democratic revolt against Congressman 
Cobb is 2 prattee in importance. It is now 
considered reasonably probable that ex-Rep- 
resentative A. J. Hostetler willrun as an in- 
dependent candidate, and ‘if so will be sup< 
ported by the Republicans and Greenbackers. 
The Democrats have made nominations for 
State Senators in cases where tbe present ond 


holds over, in pursuance of Mr. Voorhees’g 


revolutionary plan to elect to the full quota of 
50 Senators, taking advantage of a supposed: 
clause in the general election law and the con- 
stitutional change in the date of the election 
from October to November. If the party gen- 
erally shall do this, it will put another ugly ele- 
ment into the canvass, which must tell against 
the Democracy. It is probable that John D. 
Simpso~ of the Madison Star, may be decided 
on as the candidate in opposition to William S. 
Hoiman, who was renominated this week in 
the Fourth District. Col. I. P. Gray, Gen. M. 
D. Manson, Judge J. D. New, and Senator Bell 
are spoken of as Democratic candidates for 
Governor in 1884. The Hon. Robert C. Bill 
and Austin H. Brown are named as successors 
to Mr. English as Chairman of the State Cen- 
tral Committee. 


CHANGE IN THE ARKANSAS TICKET, 

Lrrtte Rock, Ark.; July 22.—J. L. Den- 
ton, Democratic nominee for re-election as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
sent a letter to the Democratic State Executive 


Committee, in session to-day, declining to en- 
ter the contest. owing to dissatisfaction iq 
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some quarters at his ent of the Pea- 
body fund in Arkansas, ood E.; Thompson, 
of Drew County, was selected to fill tho va- 


tancy, 
re Sate 

BAY STATE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 

HE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AND GAN- 
DIDATES—DEMOCRATIC PLANS. 

Bosron, July 22,—The Republican State 
Commiteee, at its meeting to-day, arranged to 
call the State Convention to meet at Worces- 
ter on Sept. 20. Senator Hoar will be invited 
to preside, in accordance with the custom to 
extend this courtesy to Senators approaching 
the close of a term, and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions will be Congress- 


man Robinson, of the present Eleventh Dis- 
trict. The meeting was largely attended, 
and reports brought from aifferent parts 
of the State indicated that the or- 
ganization was in excellent condition, and 
that thus far nothing approaching bitterness 
between advocates of the several candidates 
for the nomination for Governor is displayed. 
The situation has been somewhat simplified or 
confused—which of these effects time and the 
development of the campaign will show—by 
the indorsement of the candidacy of Congress- 
man Crapo by Collector Worthington’s paper. 
This is in some quarters accepted as a declara- 
tion that the Stalwarts will not have a can- 
didate in the field, for the leading position at 
least, though they may have for the second 
place, which may be considered as a step- 
ping stone to the first. The candidates 
now leading in the fleid are reduced to two in 
number, Mr. Crapoand Mr. Bishop. Organ- 
izations in behalf of each of these candidates 
fre now perfecting, and there promises to be a 
contest, more or less pushing, in the primaries 
to secure delegates. None of the Congression- 
al conventions will be called until after the 
meeting of the State Committee. The State 
Committee will recommend that all of these 
conventions be called by a majority of the 
members of the old district committees resid- 
ing in the districts. 

The Democratic State Committee will now 
meet soon, and will probably call its State 
Convention to meet soon after that of the Re- 
“cones we possibly the next week, the last in 

eptember. The first convention of the cam- 

aign to meet will be that of the Prohibition- 
sts, early in August. It will have no signifi- 
cance, but will simply be an interesting episode 
of the campaign. 


DELAWARE DELEGATE ELECTIONS. 

Witminerton, Del., July 22.—Incomplete 
returns of to-day’s Republican delegate elec- 
tions indicate that what is known as the “‘Stal- 
wart’’ faction has carried Kent County solid- 


ly; that Sussex County and this city are even- 
ly divided, and that the ‘‘Stalwarts” will con- 
trol the convention at Dover next Thursday. 
This means the nomination of Albert H. Curry, 
of Greenwood, for Governor. 


A MINING ADVENTURE. 
saci silicic 
fORILLING EXPERIENCE OF TWO PENNSYL- 
VANIA COAL MINERS. 

From the Scranton (Penn.) Republican, July 20. 

The most thrilling occurrence that has hap- 
pened in this vicinity for a long time took place at 
the Oxford shaft, Hyde Park, Tuesday morning, 
two men having had a most marvelous escape from 
Geath. Mr. Thomas Richards, a member of the 
Continental Club, that flourished in this city some 
time ago, is what is called the donkey runner at 


that mine. Every two or three days it is his cus- 
tom to enter the shaft to see what water there is 
in the mine, as well as to keep the engine in good 
working order. At 8 o'clock on the above morn- 
ing he intended to make the trip, and asked Mr. 
James Lewis, another workman, to accompany 
him. The Oxford mine, it should be remembered, 
is now idle, and no men are inside the works, Mr. 
Lewis consented, and they took their positions on 
the car and were lowered to the Rock vein, at 
which working another carriage is taken to de- 
scend to the Clark vein, where the engine to be 
visited was. The change was safely made, the sig- 
nal given, and they were lowered. When within 
85 feet of the bottom of the shaft water ap- 
peared upon the carriage, noticing which, Lewis 
Baid that their feet would getiwet, but not 
thinking there was any danger. Richards, how- 
ever, was better acquainted with the mine, and 
knew that the shaft was flooded, which was only 
too true, the water having overflowed a dam at the 
Rock vein above and filled tue mine to the depthof 
85 feet. When Richards saw the water, with a 
spring from the side of the carriage he reached the 
side of the shaft and clung to a water-pipe that 
passed down the shaft, He called to Lewis todo 
the same, but the latter, realizing the danger now, 
was too excited and failed to follow. 

The engineer at the top of the shaft was not 
aware of the matter, and kept letting the car 
down. When it began to enter the water it 
was a little tight, as it always is in passing that 
point, and the man at the engine gave additional 
steam, which plunged the car containing Lewis 
Into the water. His foot became fastened in some 
way, and before he loosened himself, which he 
finally aid by pulling his foot from the boot, he had 
gone under the water some 28 feet. As soon as 
freed his body floated to the surface, where he 
grasped the rope, which attaches to the roof of the 
carriage, and floundered about. The engineer 
stood at his post entirely unaware of 
the exciting time below. Nothing appeared 
wrong, and he waited for a_ signal. In 
the meantime Richards, who had jumped 
from the car, was undergoing a severe struggle. As 
he clung to the pipe the top of the carriage in go- 
ing by rubbed him so closely that it stripped his 
overalls and pants from his legs, and in some un- 
accountable way he also lost nis boots. One 
hundred and fifty feet separated him from the 
rock vein, the only place now left to signal the 
engineer, and to save Lewis this ascent must be 
made as quickly as possible. Hand over hand he 
clambered up the pipe, resting now and then on 
the large beams that secured the sides of the shaft. 
Every few moments he would call upon Lewis to 
hang to the rope—that he would soon be to the 
top and all would. be right.. Lewis was 
swallowing the foul water all the time. 
His strength was fast waning, and  un- 
less assistance came before long he would 
perish. Bravely Richards plodded, though the 
ftrain upon him was intense. At last he gained 
the Rock vein, but the time consumed was 
three-quarters of an hour, and all that time Lewis 
was clinging for life to therope. Richards quickly 
gave the signal and the engineer hoisted the car- 
riage from the water. As the carriage gained the 
top of the water Lewis slid down the rope to 
which he had held and sat upon the roof of the 
par. In this position he was raised to the Rock 
vein, Several workmen had come there after the 

ignal, and they helped Lewis from his place, but 
i was done with the greatest difficulty, as his 

ands seemed glued fast totherope. They then 
changed carriages as in going down, and were 
hoisted to the top. 
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PROSPECTS OF HARMONY. 
From Le Nord. 

The first result of the conference at Con- 
atantinople has, no doubt, no great importance in 
itself from a practical point of view, inasmuch as 
the Porte can render it sterile by refusing to defer 
to the inyitation of Europe tointervene militarily in 
Turkey, We see, however, a fresh: proof. of the, 
determination of the powers to seek, in the form 


of a penerel understanding, the solution of the 
tian difficulties, even were they obliged to 
sacrifice to it some of their own individual views. 
It is well known that the principle of Turkish in- 
tervention did not meet with unanimous approval, 
nnd excited down toa very recent date a repug 
nance which seemed difficult to overcome. 
nm agreement, however, on this was attained 
y the powers: without any difficulty, a good 
omen for the decisions which necessity may 
impose upon the different Governments. It may 
be hoped that the spirit of moderation and con- 
ciliation of which they have just given proofs 
will not waver and will continue to facilitate 
the accomplishment of the work of the conferenc 
whether Turkey undertakes the duty conferre 
upon her, or her persistent refusal obliges Europe 
to confide to other powers the task of re-establish- 
ing order in Egypt under the conditions and on the 
bases it has selected. The principie of the ex- 
clusive competence ot the European concert, for 
the final settlement of the question has remained 
intact, indeed, in the midst of the military pepe 
tions of England, to whieh are now added the 
maritime armament of France. Itis admitted by 
il that the last word belongs to Europe, and noth- 
authorizes the belief that the powers which are. 
preparing to act are disposed to do so otherwise 
han as the mandatories of Europe. 
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UNEXPECTED CHARITY. 
From the Rochester Union. 

Dog stories are not always so well . authenti-. 
cated as the one about to be related, the ‘animal 
in thisjcase being owned by a gentleman residing 
within a few rods of this. office,.and the facts 
coming directly‘from\the. family. The dog is 


& white terrier,’ which was sent as a presont 
from New-York some time since, and, although 
@ terror to rats, isa great pet. She is of a most 
affectionate disposition, and when she meets 
with any stranger to whom she takes a fanco 
she will go right to him, sit up on her hind- 
legs, and reach out her yd yp for recogui- 
tion. A day or two since a boy called at tho 
side door to beg for something to eat. The 
dog trotted to the door with the servant who told 
the beggar that she had nothing. “Give me only a 
jece of bread,” said the boy. The girl answered, 
t they were out of bread, and that she was bak- 
gat that time. Meanwhile the dog was momenta- 
lly missed, but quickly returned in her’ 
outh a large piece of bread that had been pre-. 
‘viously thrown to her to eat. She went directly up 
to the bow. extended her paws with the bread in. 
her month, and offered it to him as intelligently as. 
mute being could do, The girl was actual! 
tened at this remarkable tion of iutelli-: 
ce on the part of adumb animal. The dog, in 
er to obtain his Piers of bread had 
two rooms and out into the kitchen—a dis- 
o£50.0r, tho side door. 
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A STRIKING CONTRAST BETWHEN 
TWO FAMOUS IRISH CITIES. 

“THE SUGGESTIVE APPROACH TO THE TOWN: 
-—-NO REMINISCENCES OF DUBLIN AND’ 
LIMERICK—BUSINESS: BEFORE POLITICS: 
-——-THE ORANGE IDEA. 

Berast, July 10.—Of Dublin the visitor. 
might say that its glares are in the past, that 
its present is dull and commonplace, and that 
the possibilities of its future must be-measured 
by contingencies not likely soon to happen. 
It is the centre of much political activity, : 
and that is all. Its social brilliancy is gone. 
Its industrial and commercial life is all but 
extinct. 

Coming to Belfast, the same observer will be 
amazed at the contrast. Here all is activity 


and growth. In 50 years the population has 
increased six-fold. A petty town has acquired 
the proportions of a striking city. Industries 
which in the life-time of residents struggled 
for existence have gained national pre-emi- 
nence, A commerce inferior to that of several 
towns in Ireland has become superior to that 
of all. The very opposite of the judgment 
passed upon the Irish metropolis is applicable 
to the chief place in the province of Ulster. 
Belfast has hada rapid but solid growth, and 
only some great catastrophe—some terrible 
but possible political revolution—can jeopard- 
ize its industrial and mercantile greatness. 

The contrast is the more noticeable because 
it comes upon one unawares. For more than 
80 of the 118 miles traversed in the direct jour- 
ney from Dublin to Belfast the outlook is of 
the ordinary Irish type. There isa little more 
arable farming than in the south or west; 
there are hedges instead of stone walls, and 
the fields are in somewhat better trim. But 
so far the general characteristics are the same. 
A passing glimpse of Newry tells of nearness 
to business activity and of the ‘‘dirty streets” 
which Swift sarcastically linked with the rec- 
ord of ‘‘proud people.”? Portadown empha- 
sizes the change, and Lisburn brings us face to 
face with its manufacturing results, Both are 
growing towns, and Lisburn especially—with 
linen mills and busy streets, with public 
grounds and street fountains—gives evidence 
of an advance toward importance. Private 
enterprise is here in full strength, and Sir 
Richard Wallace fosters munificently the im- 
provement and adornment of the town. The 
neighboring farmers are better off. Labor is 
drawn into Lisburn and prospers there. The 
partisan complexion of things also undergoes 
material modification. Drogheda, the first of 
the town constituencies north of Dublin, sends 
a Home Ruler to Parliament. Dundalk, 22 
miles further, is content with the constitu- 
tional liberalism of its representative. At Lis 
burn, on the other hand, we are in the domin- 
ion of Orangeism, and full-blown Toryism sits 
supreme. 

The approach to Belfast is not picturesque— 
it is not even pretty. It is, however, on all 
sides suggestive of varied industry. The linen 
manufacture predominates, and to the success 
which has rewarded its enterprise in this direc 
tion Belfast owes most of its prosperity. Not 
all of it, as the great ship-building yard which 
sends forth the White Star steamers—among 
many large enterprises—plainly shows, Pros- 
perous the city evidently is. On that point 
no man’s evidence is needed. Everything 
around bears substantial testimony to the fact. 
The great mills are in full work. Solid and 
capacious warehouses. forming street after 
street are scenes of almost uniform activity. 
The display of shops in other streets is very 
fine; the shops themselves are good, and the 
articles exhibited indicate a demand for excel- 
lence and luxury. Markets are clean and well 
supplied—cleaner and better supplied than 
those of Dublin. All the business premises are 
occupied. There are no groups of idle or un- 
employed men; everybody willing to work 
has all the work he wants, and the aver- 
age sufficiency of the wages is best exempli- 
fied by the prevalence of a decent degree 
of comfort in the quarters whero the working 
people dwel!. Indeed, Belfast may reasonably 
be proud of the manifest thriftiness of its 
humbler residents, and of the absence of those 
scenes of squalor and wretchedness which 
shock the visitor to Dublin or Limerick or 
other of the Irish towns. Itis not going too far 
to say that, as regards the cleanliness of its 
streets and courts, and the apparent comfort of 
its population, Belfast is as superior to Glas- 
gow, Manchester, or other manufacturing 
communities of Great Britain as to the de- 
cayed capital of Ireland. Much of the credit 
for this circumstance is undoubtedly due to 
the municipal authorities of Belfast, some of 
whose schemes of street improvement are still 
in progress. The efforts of the authorities, 
however, could hardly have produced so credit- 
able a state of things without corresponding 
support on the part of citizens, with reference 
both to places of business and to private resi- 
dences. Tew of the latter can justly be called 
pretentious. They are not the show-houses of 
men who are anxious to advertise riches and 
extravagance. They are rather the quiet 
homes of men whose prosperity has not ex- 
tinguished tbe thrift from which it sprung or 
the unassuming business habits which impart 
its strongest guarantee of permanence. 

In such a community politics are not the 
only nor even the first topic of talk. *' Busi- 
ness first, politics atterward,” seems to be the 
Belfast maxim. ‘‘ You can’t understand why 
Belfast is prosperous and contented, while the 
towns and cities you have seenin Ireland are 
poor and disaffected,” was the remark of a 
merchant whomI met after business hours. 
**The explanation is very simple. Instead of 
complaining and threatening and wasting time 
in talking of politics, we go to work, and we 
stick to work; we look after our own business 
instead of taking charge of the business of the 
nation ; the consequence is that we get on very 
well, we have all the business we can manage, 
and though we don’t make big fortunesin a 
year, we steadily build up the positions that 
satisfy us.’? The feeling thus expressed is not 
exceptional. With the great majority busi- 
ness stands first. For this reason, early im- 
pressions are likely in some respects to be un- 
favorable. You miss the communica- 
tiveness, -the frank, open sociability 
which is a pleasant feature of Dub- 
lin and Southern Ireland. You must 
pump hard, or the persons you come in contact 
with will not go beyonda monosyllable. ‘Their 
thoughts and yours do not run in the same di- 
rection. When, however, they get outside of 
business and touch politics, you discover that, 
with much of the Scotsman’s character, they 
have little or none of his liberalism. They are 
Scotch in their business, in their frugality, in 
their methods of work; they have not the Scot- 
tish warmth, and they are Tories of the type 
which the Scottish trader or manufacturer 
holds in abhorrence. ‘The :Protestantism of 
the North Briton is here so: closely associated 
with, and frequently so subordinated to, a 
rabid Orangeism that the. politics which pre- 
vail most in Belfast are irrational and unpleas- 
ant. Discussion inevitably assumes a quasi- 
theological tone. Gladstone, for example, is 
declared to be a Jesuit in disguise ; his Govern- 
ment is denounced as in league with the Pa- 
pacy. Broach the Irish question, and you are 
told that there can be no satisfactory settle- 
ment of it save that which presupposes the su- 
premacy:in Irish politics of the Orange ele- 
ment, 

A concise statement: of the Orange idea, as 
heard in Belfast, would be something like this: 
The British connection with Ireland is possible 
only so long as the imperial policy shall ac- 
cept as its basis certain fundamental principles 
of the Orange institution. One of these princi- 
ples is distrust of and hostility to the Roman 
Catholic Church, its organization and its pur- 
poses. That the Catholics are an overwhelm- 
ning majority in Ireland is immaterial; the 
essential notion is that the Catholic is the 
enemy of Great Britain, and that the Orange 
minority are the friends of Great Britain, on 
whom alone it canrely in time of trouble. 
Hence every concession or proposed concession 
to the Catholic Church is to be opposed. For 
the same reason Home Rule, in the sense that 
satisfies: native Home Rulers, is to be con- 
demned. Under Home Rule Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and: Connaught would be solid against 
Ulster; the Catholic majority would crush the 
0 minority, and with the subjection of 
the Orange minority the last vestige of re- 
sistance to absolute independence wovld dis- 
sppeer from Ireland. Ses 
' Such as I understand it is the Orange ver- 
sion of the case. Certainly it is the version 
which abtains expression through recognized 

a Belfast and :which. with more or 
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the hour,’ At this moment Home Rule largely: 


‘gooupies the attention of leading organs of, 
on 


‘thought, and the Oraugeman com-! 
pl ns, not wholly without cause, that the in- 
rests and pretensions for which he pleads are 
England overlooked or systematically 
disregarded. To'this .criticism . the : obvious 
‘answer is. that the Orange or Tory 
Party in Ireland, in their cagerness 
to tuate pretensions which are an 
insult to the majority of the Irish people, are 
indifferent to the difficulties which beset the 
British Government, and to the circumstances 
which render some change in the imperial pol- 
icy toward Ireland expedient and necessary. 
There can be no doubt as to the complications’ 
inseparable from any effective plan for re- 
storing to Ireland the control of its local 
affairs; there can be none as to the bad faith 
which underlies the efforts of active Heme 
Rulers. It is clear, however, that the logical 
result of the view upheld by the Ulster Tories 
is the abandonment of all attempts to concili- 
ate the Irish people and the revival of the old 
policy of force and force only, with the exter-. 
mination of obstructives as the intended conse- 
uence. The policy of the projected Land 
orporation points in the Orange direc- 
tion, The true Orangeman would have 
the Government essay a_ renewal of 
the plantation scheme, with all its cruelty 
and allits peril, peril not to the people only, 
but above all to the Government attempting 
it. For the Orangeman bas forgotten nothing 
and learned nothing. The dread of popery 
which the rest of the world has outgrown he 
cherishes angrily as ever. The altered condi- 
tion of affairs, which predisposes prudent 
statesmen to pay some respect to the right of 
the Irish people to a practicable form of self- 
government, and which surrounds an effort to 
crush this right by brute force, has for the 
Orangeman no lesson which he cares to learn. 
We cannot forget, nevertheless, that the 
restoration of the Tories to power in England 
involves the adoption of a policy in regard to 
Ireland which the Orangemen only in all Ire- 
land willsustain. It is necessary, therefore, 
in an examination of the Irish problem, always 
to keep in mind the principles and purposes of 
the Ulster Orangemen and the influence the 
will exert in the Tory administration of Iris 
affairs. 

But though the Orangemen predominate in U1- 
ster and controlits Parliamentary representa- 
tion, the Home Rule Party is gradually acquir- 
ing a firm foothold. Belfast grows apace, and 
in the growth of population and industries ele- 
ments enter for which the Orangemen do not 
make sufficient allowance. Sir Richard Wal- 
lace easily carries Lisburn in his pocket. 
Neither Belfast nor Londonderry can be man- 
aged so easily. In both the Home Rulers are 
relatively strong, and they are not afraid to 
make themselves heard. They are compara- 
tively moderate, ot course; perhaps it were 
more correct to say that ‘they affect modera- 
tion as a means of mitigating opposition. At 
any rate, they gain°ground; they have their 
own newspapers, and quietly, but not inef- 
fectively, they are operating in most of the 
small towns throughout the province, In the 
city of Armagh, where ecclesiastical authority 
might be supposed to be supreme, they are not 
few, and their courage verges on the audacious, 
and in several other small communities the 
leaven of Home Rule is similarly at work. In 
their controversies the somewhat extraordi- 
nary support given to the Home Rule agita- 
tion by the Government and legislature of 
Canada serves an effective purpose, for the 
Canadian Government is a Tory Government, 
and the head of it—rumor says—isan Orange 
man. G. 8. 
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TROY LEAGUE NINE DEFEATED 


THE METROPOLITANS, 

Tne Troy League nine again met defeat at 
the hands of the Metropolitan Club on the Polo 
Grounds yesterday afternoon in the presence of 
about 8,000 spectators. The Trojans were at a dis 
advantage by the absence of both and 
Welch, their regular pitchers, and the position was 
very poorly filled by Ferguson, the manager of the 
team. His pitching did not puzzle the batters of 
the *‘Mets” in the least, they secured 
from his delivery 16 singles, with a total 
of 21 base hits. Lynch, too, was punished very 
badly by the Troy men, who * pounded” him for 
15 with a total of 17 hits. The fielding of the Troys 
was very good, whereas the game played by the 
home team in the fleld was very indifferent and far 
below the average, although some of the members 
played a remarkably fine came. ‘The score remain- 
eda ‘tie’ at 2 to 2 from the second until the fourth 
inning, when the visitors went to the front by plac 
ing 2 additional runs to their credit. They main- 
tained the lead at the last half of the ninth 
inning, when the Metropolitans went in and 
won the geme. At this .stage of the contest 
the score stood 9 to 4 in favor of the Troys, 
The spectators were about to quit the grounds, 
thinking, of course, the game was over and the 
Metropolitans were defeated. However, the lat- 
ter put in a streak of very heavy batting, and 
made the 6 runs necessary for them to win the 
game, and were applauded time and again by the 
spectators. Mansell played a splendid game in his 
position in the centre field, making some very 
pretty catches. Hankinson covered third base in 
a clever manner, making some neat stops and good 
throws. Brady, Cassidy, and Pfeffer also covered 
their positions in good style. The following isa 
summary: 

TROY. R1R.P.O. A, E.| METROPOLITAN, R.LB,P.O.A. Ee 
Ewing, c......2 8 2 1 1jNelson, 8. 8....1 2 0 1 
Connor, ist b..2 212 0 O|Brady, r. f..... 1 
Ferguson, p... 0} Hankinson,3b.1 
Gillespie, L. f. ©| Mansell, c. f...1 
Cassidy, 2d b... 0) Retlly, Ist _b...1 
Harbridge, c.f. 1| Relpslaugh’r,c2 
eater. 8. 8... 0) Larkin, 2d b...2 
Tolbert, 8d b.. 1} Kenneay,}. f..1 
Roseman, r. f.. 0| Lynch, p. 
Total...... 0915 26 13 3) Total 
RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 
Troy 2 30003 2-9 
Metropolitan 110002 00 6—-lU 

Runs earned—Troy, 3; Metropolitan, 8 First base by 
errors—Troy, 2: Metropolitan, 3. Total left on bases 
~—Troy, 4; Metropolitan, 6 Total base hits—Troy, 17: 
Metropolitan, 21. Struck out—Troy. 1; Metropolitan, 
6, Umplre—Mr. John Daily. Time of game—One hour 
and thirty minutes. ‘ 

An unusnally large number of persons assembled 
on the parade grounds at Prospect Park yesterday 
to witness the different games in progress. The 
contest that attracted the most attentlon was be- 
tween the Peerless and Putnam nines, and resulted 
in the former adding another to their already long 
list of victories by a score of 9to 6. The Pastimes 
defeated the Rosedales by ascore of 10to9%. The 
Dauntless and Commercia! clubs played a game, 
which resulted in favor of the latter by ascore of 
14to8. The Ontarios were beaten by the Arling- 
tons; score, 17 to 7, and the Stars came off the vic- 
tors in their game with the Alerts by a score of 18 
to 6. 

A game was played on the Endeavor Grounds, 
East New-York, between nines composed of the 
employes of E. G. Kideout & Co, and a picked nine 
from the different hardware houses on Chambers- 
street, The E. G. Rideout men won the contest.by 
a score of 11 to 8, 
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PROVIDENCE, R. L, July 22.—Providence, , 
10; Worcester, 6. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 22.—Boston, 6; Phila- 
delphia, 8; Athletio, 9; St. Louis, 8, 


READING, Penn., July 22.—Atlantics, . of 
Brooklyn, 4; Actives, 3. 


BALTIMORE, July 22,—Baltimore, 8; Eclipse, 
of Louisville, 3. 


Detroit, Mich., July 22,—Buffalo, 3;°De- 
troit, 0. 


CuicaGco, July 22.—Chieago, 6; Cleveland, 3. 


PirrspurG, Penn,, July 22.—Cincinnati, 3; 
Allegheny, 2. 


—— 
PIANO-PLAYING A NUISANCE, 

A sufferer writes} this ‘amusing , letter to;the 
London Pali: Mali: Gazette: ‘* lsaw-a letter in the 
Pali Mall Gazette, signed ‘ Quietus,’‘on the subject 
of ‘Is Piano-playing a. Nuisance?’- It recalled at 
once vividly to’: my mind the, restlessness of my 
sleep the other morning. » I usually, sleep. till about 
9, my physician having prescribed’ nine hours} of 
bed rest. About 5 o’clock Iseemed ‘to feel an un- 
usual banging and slamming: of musical instru- 
ments round my head, ,and, turned from one side 
to the other as one does to try and get rid of what 
is worrying one internally. . After half an hour of. 


it the banging seemed to come nearer, and the near- 
er it came the more wide awake I became, until 
at last I raisedjmyself uneasily on one elbow and 
managed with one eye to discover that the clock. 
was 6:80; ‘6:30,’ I said to myself, ‘and wide’ 
awake!’ My attention was then drawn to the 
window, which I always have open about a foot 
when it is not too cold. Through this window was 
pouring a stream of music—oh, such music as was 
never Before heard! I sat up in bed and listened. 
Bang! slam! thump! stamp! It was a four-hand 
—quatre-mains they call it—plece by Mendelssohn 
and Moscheles arranged from Weber’s ‘ Preciosa.’ 
I recognized the airs, and remembered well that 
both players had arranged their own part. In 
othe words, three ordinary > hands were 
required by each player to ‘get out the 
effects these master-players had set down on the 
paper. Talk about Leotard on the trapeze, and a 
tree fo]l of monkeys quarreling over one cocoa- 
nut! Much more than this could not equal the et- 
fects produced by the agile fingers that swept that 
unhappy keyboard. I got slowly out ot bed and 
approached the window. What did I see? The 
window opposite was open, and through it might 
be seen two young girls being put through this 
pitoe d guatre mains by asort of female Wagner 
with a jong stick. Up went the stick with a sort 
of Teufelsdrockh exclamation; down went all four 
hands with a terriffic plunge that made piano, 
house, and everything in its unhappy neighbor- 
hood vibrate to the core, including the high-strung, 
nervous organization of your obedie=t but woe- 
-begone, servant.’ 


EMERSON DAY AT CONCORD 


‘THE TOWN HALL CROWDED WITH 
HIS ADMIRERS. 

PAPERS BY F. B, SANBORN, THE REV. DR. C. 

A. BARTOL, AND.DR. W. T. HARRIS—A, 


POEM BY MR, ALCOTT AND VARIOUS |" 


OTHER ADDRESSES. 


Concord, Mass., July 22.—The Emerson 


‘day has passed off with even greater success than 
“was anticipated. The weather was exceptionally 


fine. The cars came loaded with men and women‘ 
who are believers in Emerson and are true to his 
memory, The speakers kept their several appoint- 
ments. The exercises were neither too crowded 
nor toolong. The papers might, in one or two 
cases, have been shorter, but none were dull. 
Mr. Alcott’s' poem was the gem of the com- 
memoration. The old gentleman never seemed 
more truly the messenger between two 
worlds than while reading it. Dr. Bartol 
made a fitting statement of Emerson’s relations to 
the outer world; Mr. Joel Benton’s paper was a 
suitable recognition of him as a poet, while Dr. 
Harris fully met public expectation in the analysis 
of the Emersonian philosophy. Mrs. Howe and 
Mrs. Cheney, both of whom had been educated as 
young women under his influence, bore ample tes- 
timony to his recognition of the womanly element 
in life and thought and public services. Mr. San- 
born and Mr. Albee said what belonged to young 
men whom Emerson had helped to make to say, Dr. 
Wilder identified the Concord philosopher with the 
Athenian Plato, and during the whole day ono part 
fitted into another, the warp and woof ina plece 
of cloth. There was a remarkable unity in all the 
proceedings, and the audience was enthusiastic, 
though not demonstrative, in its sympathy with 
what was said. 

Among those present, besides the persons already 
mentioned as reading essays or making speeches, 


‘were President McCosh, ex-Gov. Talbot, the Rev. 


W. J. Potter, the Hon. Parker Pillsbury, Miss 
Louisa M. Alcott, Prof. G. H. Howison, Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody, Mr, and Mrs. G. P. Lathrop, Prof. 
Channing Whittaker, the Hon, Robert 8. Rantoul, 


Mrs. Rykoff, of Cleveland, and Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, of Northampton. There was also a large 
representation of teachers from all parts of the 
country. The fact that the Emerson day came in 
vacation time accounts for the absence of many 
who are well known as disciples and friends of 
Emerson in and near Boston. The Town Hall, where 
the exercises were held, was appropriately deco- 
rated by Concord people. Freach’s bust of Emer- 
son was properly mounted; a fine crayon 
picture of him by a Concord artist, 
Stacy Tolman, was placed in front of the 
speaker’s desk, and everything in the deco- 
rations, the arrangements, and the day was 
in keeping with the commemorative festival. The 
family of Emerson, excepting ‘his son, Dr. E. W. 
Emerson, was not present. The exercises at the 
Town Hall were introduced with a prayer by the 
Rey. R. A. Holland, D. D., of Chicago, after which 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who presided duriag the morn- 
ing, gave the opening address, as follows: 


MR. SANBORN’S ADDRESS. 


Itis three months to-day since we began to 
dwell, with earnest fear, on the thoughts that our 
Concord poet and philosopher, whose name and 
fame had become, as it were, a part of our own, 
and far the greater part, was passing from this 
haunt of life to another. Even then we imagined, 
contrary to what we had known of the high singu- 
larity of his career among us, that his departure 
would be like that of other men, a period of ill- 
ness, more or less extended, in which we might 
become familiar with the thought of death, and 
habituate ourselves to what the town 
and the Nation must be without his 
gracious presence. But he with the speed 
of genius, made haste to be goue, and when the 
moment came we felt in his death that surprise 
which the achlevements of his iife had so often 
given us. Emerson existed indeed to surprise as 
the poet does, and to console and strengthen as 
does the philosopher. He was poet and philosopher 
in one, and as such we wish to celebrate his mem- 
ory to-day. It is peculiarly fitting that the School 
of Philosophy should thus commemorate bim who 
was and must always remain its most illustrious 
teacher. He did not hold, or else, holding, he did 
not value greatly, some of the opinions announced 
in our yearly conferences. His method was 
his own, and we shall hear it so well 
described this morning by Dr. Bartol, and this af- 
ternoon by Dr. Harris, that [need not delay you, 
even to hint what that method was. But in the 
chief purpose of our school—to cultivate in the men 
and women of our time a serious contemplation of 
the most serious and lofty questions which con- 
front us in the morning and evening of our day, 
and to approach these problems, not doubtfully 
and with timid or malevolent apprehension, but 
with a loving and brave confidence—in this pur- 
pose he was not only united with us, but be had 
been for balf a century our leader. 


“In vain for us to say, what thou hast been, 

To our occasion 

This flickering nation, 

This stock of peovle from an English kin, 

And he who led the van, 

The frozen Puritan, 

We thank Thee for thy patience with his faith, 

When Thou must teach him, what God's spirit saith.” 


It is not given to us, and to few men can it be 
given, to measure the height and depth of Emer- 
son's genius, either as poet or as philosopher. But 
this is an aspect of his philosophical character 
which we cannot too often dwell upon—his flow- 
ing, unfailing courtesy to all men, his hospitality 
to everything that bore the upright face of thought, 
his deep sympathy and fellowship beneath an ex- 
terior sometimes cold, with all that is human and 
aspiring. 


DR. BARTOL’S PAPER, 


“The Nature of Kmowledge, Emerson’s Way,”’ 
was the tith of the Rey. Dr. C. A, Bartol’s 
paper. He spoke of the genius of Emerson, and 
said the fresh mint of his imagery, as of gold, the 
power that made his words like eoins used for the 
first time, every syllable’s edge bright and unworn, 
was an offspring of the wedding of mind and mat- 
ter. He gazed at or after the unapparent as a 
sailor or fugitive looked for the north star. Em- 
erson had no code or system or creed; no compre- 
hensive, practical view of principles, but only 
keen, single perceptions, fatally certain within 
whatever field he surveyed and brought his perfect 
instrument or brain theodolite to bear. He was an 
insulated sun, as was Milton, Dante, Wordsworth, 
an island rather than astar; and as Homer, Shake 
speare, and Goethe were not, and the mighty 
Browning is not, His style is crisp and insular; 
he himself is a robe’ without seam, all of one 
plece; his leaf is a carcanet. His thoughts 
are a selection of beads be strung, 
all belonging together, by their perfect 
shape and hue. But the best lines are like a suc- 
cession of rockets, with their fierce sallies, shining 
trains,and handsome curves, opening wide giimpses 
of the sky. His poems and essays are songs, not 
symphonies; odes, and not dramas. But there was 
a tune in his mind so constant and sweet that he 
cared not forchordsand pipes. Emerson delighted 
ina good voice, and no man had a better; this sage 
was a bard, too,; supreme on this side-of the sea, 
and destined to survive all the rest. His strains 
are gifts, chimings of nature, sounds of the mind 
‘blowing where 1t listeth,’ tidings from some far-off 
celestial shore, artieulated but not created with 
any cunning ventriloquism. He rides and converses 
with the Lord; he pitches his key as he listens 
to repeat some seraphic strain, and so to receive 
and communicate is the highest reach of the human 
soul. Itis possible that the scientific statements 
of our time will pass away before new lights or be 
made trivial by a deeper discernment, but so long 
as our language lasts those real entrances of God 
which we call poetio. will display that * house of 
many mansions’ into which they are practiced 
and to whose spacious felicities they lead.” Dr, 
Bartol concluded by saying: ‘* Emerson feared the 
excesses of radicalism and went to meeting regu- 
larly in his last days. I count it a spiritual assent 
in him, not an intellectual assentin him. To Em- 
erson’s school of character who would not be- 
long ? 


to 


ION, MR, ALCOTT’S POEM. 


Mr. Sanborn, remarking that they had no music 
between the heavier pieces, and that his venerable 
friend will fill the place with a monody of song, 
Mr. Alcott then came forward and read with dig- 
nity and fine effect,: but also with considerable. 
emotion, the following poem: 


I 


Why,-Oh ye willows, and ye pastures bare, 
Why will your blooms so late delay ? 

Wrap in chill weeds the sere and sullen day 

And cheerless greet me wandering In, 

Tell me, Oh, tell me! Ye of old could tell despair | 
Whither my vanished Ion now doth fare— 

Say, have ye seen him lately pass this way, 

Ye who his wooded haunts did ag | full well 
Heard ye his voice forth from the thicket swell, 
Where midst the drooping ferns he loved to stay, 
Caught ye no glimpses of my truant there ? 

Tell me, Oh, tell me, whither he hath flown— 
Beloved Ion flown, and left ye sad and lone, 
Whilst I through wood and fiela his loss bemoan. 


Il. 


Early througn field and wood each Spring we sped, 
Young Ion leading o'er the reedy pass, 
How fleet his footateps and how sure his tread | 
His converse deep and weighty :—where, alas! . 
Like force of thought with subdtlest Deauty wed ! 
The bee and bird and flower, the pile of wrass, 
The lore of stars, the azure sky o‘erhead, 
The eye’s warm gianee, the‘Fates of love and dread,— 
All mirrored were in his prismatic glass: ‘ 
For endless Being’s myriad-minded raco 
That in his thought their registry and place,— 
Bright with inteiligence, or drugged with sleep, 
Hid in dark cave, aloft on mountain steep, 
In seas immersed, ensouled in starry keep. 
1, 
Now echo answers lone from cliff and brake, 
Where we in Springtime sauntering loved togo,— 
Or to the mossy bank beyond the lake, 
On its green flashes oft ourselves did throw: 


There from the sparkling wave our thirst to slake, 


Dipped in the spring that bubbled up below 

Our hauds for cups, and did with giee partake, 
Next to the Hermit’s cell our way we make 
Where sprightly talk doth hold the morning late, 
Departed now; Oh, Hylas too is gone ! 

Hylas, dear Ion’s friend and mine—I all alone, 
Alone am left by unrelenting fate. 

Vanished my loved ones all—the good, the om, 
Why am I spurned, why left disconsolate 


IV. 


Now winds our Indian stream through meadows 
green, 
By bending wiliows, tangled fen and brake, 
Smooth field and farmstead doth its flow forsake; 
*Twas in far woodpaths Ion too was seen, 
But oftenest found at Weldon’s emerald jake, 
free yee pines inverted in its sheen,) 
here in his stat’ he rippling rhymes did make, 
Its answering shore echoing the verse betweel. 
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antistrophe, in turn prolong:— 
on, melodious bard, has dropt. his qui 
is harp is silent and his voice is still. 


v 


Blameless was Ion, beautiful to see, 
With native genius, with rich gifts endowed, 
is descent be nobi 
; pered was, 
or sought the —— of the noisy crow 
ben duty called him in the thick to 
His life flowed ¢almly clear, not hoarse nor loud; 
e wearled not of immortality, 
or like Tithonus begged a time-spun shroud; 

But life-long drank at fountains of pure truth, 
The seer unsated of eternal youth 

Tis not for Jon's sake these tears i shed, 

Tis for the Age he nursed, his gentus fed— 
lon immortal is, he is not dead. 

VI. 

Did e’en the Iontan bard, Meionides, 
Blind minstrel wandering out of Asia's night, 
The Luad of Troy’s loves and rivalries, 

In strains forever tuneful to recite,) 

jis raptured listeners the more delight ? 
Or dropt learned Plato, ’neath his olive trees, 

Mor manbergns wisdom in the world’s full sight, 
Well garnered In ‘familiar colloqutes, 
Thap did our harvester in flelds of light. 
Nor spoke more charmivgly young Charmides, 
Then our glad rhapsodist in his far flignt 
Across the continents, both new and old; 

His tale to studious thousands thus he tola 
In Summer’s solstice and midwinter’s cold. 


VIL. 


Shall from the shades another Orpheus rise 
Sweeping with venturous hand the vocal string? 
Kindle glad raptures, visions of surprise, 

And wake to ecstasy each slumberous thing? 
Flash lives and thought anew in wondering eyes, 
As when our seer transoendecnt, sweet, and wise, 
World wide, nis native melodies did sing, 
Flushed with fair hopes and ancient memories ? 
Ah, no! bis matchless lyre must silent lie. 

None hath the matchless minstrel’s wondrous skill 
To touch that instrument with art and will. 
With him winged Poesy doth droop and die, 
While our dull age, left voiceless with fied eye, 
Follows his filght to groves of song on High, 


VIL 


Come, then, Mnemosyne, and on me wait 

As if for lon’s harp thou gav’st thine own, 
Revive the memories of man’s ancient state, 
Ere to this low orb had his form dropt down, 
Clothed In the cerements of his chosen fate 
Oblivious here of heavenly glories flown: 
Lapsed fromthe high, tne fair, the blest of late, 
Unknowing these, and by himself unknown;— 
Lo! lon unfallen from his lordly prime, 
Paused, in his passing flight, and, giving ear 

To heedless sojourners in weary time 

Sang his full song of hope and lofty cheer, 
Aroused them from dull sleep, from guilty fear, 
And toward the stars their faces did uprear. 


IX. 


Why diast thou haste away, ere yet the green 
Enameled meadow, the sequestered dell, 

The blossoming orchard, leafy grove were seen 

In the sweet season thou hadst sung so well ? 

Why cast this shadow o’er the vernal scene ? 

No more its rustic charms of that may tell 

And socontent us with their simple mien;— 

Was it that memory’s unrelinquished epell 

re man had stumbled here amid the tombs.) 
Revived for thee that Spring’s perennial bloom, 
Those cloud-capped alcoves where we once did dwell ? 
Translated wast thou in some rapturous dream ? 
Our once familiar faces strange must seem 

Whilst from thine own celestial smiles did stream ! 


x. 


| tread the marble leading to his door, 
(Allowed the freedom of a chosen friend,) 
He greets me not as was his wont before, 
The Fates within frown on me as of yore, 
Could ye not once your offices suspend ? 
Had Alropos her severing shears forbore, 
Or Clotho stooped the sundered threaa to mend ? 
Yet why dear lon’s destiny deplore ? 
W hat more had envious time himself to give ? 
His fame had reached the ocean’s farthest shore, 
Why prisoned here should Ion longer live ? 
The questioning Sphynx declared him void of blame; 
Far wiser answer none could ever frame; 
Beyond all time survives his mighty mame. 

XL 
Now pillowed near loved Hylas's lowly bed, 
Beneath our aged oaks and sighing pines, 
Pale Ion rests awhile his laureled head; 
(How sweet his slumber as he there reclines !) 
Why weep forion here? He is not dead, 
Naught of him Personal that mound confines; 
The hues ethereal of the morning red 
his clod embraces never, nor enshrines. 


ull-voiced 


Away the mourning multitude hath fled, 

And round us closer falis the gathering night, 
As from the drowsy dell the sun declines, 

Ion hath vanished from our clouded sight 
But on the morrow, with the budding May, 
A-field goes Ion, at first flush of day, 

Across the pastures on his dewy way. 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS, 


The Rey. George W. Cooke then read a short 
essay written by Mr. Joel Benton. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was then introduced. She began by 
expressing her sense of gratitude to Emerson's 
memory. I first remember him, she ‘said, as the 
author of ** Nature.”” When I first saw the little 
book, which had no external attractions, I thought 
nothing of it. I said to myself here is some Ameri- 
ean publication. Have we not great thinkers in 
England, and do we need them in America? I 
next heard of Emerson apart from his book. I 
heard him spoken of as a heretic, aman nobody 
eould understand. I thought him to be a 
bad man. Later I was introduced to him bya 
Boston friend, but shrank from the acquaintance. 
The charm of his voice and of his countenance 
struck me not the best. Next I saw him in a wait- 
nepenee where all of us were shivering with the 
eold. In the company was a child 2 years old, 
whom he put on his shoulders and presented to 
me, saying, in his original way, ‘** This is the young 
traveler.”’ The steamer we were to take was be- 
lated, and we had@ our ride by day. Mr. Emerson 
sought me out. I was charmed py his manner, but 
still [thought that he was only a more charming per- 
sonation of Satan in the world than] had before 
seen. Heasked meiflknew Margaret Fuller. I 
told him I thought her an ugly person. He then 
dwelt upon her mind and conversation. I was 
still more charmed by what he said and 
the sweetness of his manner of sayingit. When I 
next heard him he was delivering a lecture, and the 
voice and words brought their own explanation. 
I then understood how a man’s previous reputa- 
tion may fail to explain him to the public. He 
was universally laughed at then in high society, 
and it is not pleasant to remember that ridicule 
now. Iwas pleased to hear him called Christ-like 
by Dr. Bartol. He hada look of power that did 
not show itself in the garb of power. Who can 
give us that look of inward meaning again? Even 
in his serenity what a charm! He had genuine 
honesty of speech. He told me once I 
was dull. I liked his honesty and frankness. 
Had he been St. Peter, so just was he that he would 
have admiristered exact justice at the gate of 
heaven, and if he had not liked the company he ad- 
mitted there he would have escaped to a heaven 
of hisown. Mr. Emerson has given us sunshine. 
Once very weary after a long Western journey, 
and going to a cheerless hotel at an early morning 
hour, the only refuge from weariness I could find 
was astray volume of histhat happened to be at 
hand, and then I was truly warmed and fed by 
him. He had power to take people into new 
realms of thought and life. It is a pleasant thing 
that most of us have seen and known him, but to 
others the legacy of his thought will be permanent. 
The lessons he taught will be kept and understood 
and appreciated more and more. 

Mrs. Howe's remarks concluded the exercises of 
the morning, and the audience was dismissed till 
the afternoon. The company, completeiy filling 
the large hall, met promptly at 3 o’clock, and the 
commemoratory services were resumed by Prof. 
W. T. Harris, who read the following essay on 
‘*The Dialietic Unity in Emerson's Writings:” 


DR. W. T. HARRIS’S ESSAY. 


It has often been stated that there is no unity 
in Emerson's prose essays, and that they consist of 
avast number of brilliant statements loosely con- 
nected and bound into paragraphs, with only such 
unity as is given by the lids of the volume. We 
hear it said that the experiment has been tried of 
reading an entire essav, sentence by sentence, 
backward from the end without injury to the 
sense. This lack of order and connection has ever 
been praised as giving variety of form and fresh- 
ness of style. While it is true that there is no 
parading of syllogistic reasoning in Emerson's es- 
says and no ratiocination, there is quite sufficient 
unity of a higher kind, if one will but once com- 
prehend the thoughts with any degree of clearness. 
in the prose essay we cannot expect organic unity, 
but we may expect rhetorical unity and logical 
unity. There need be no formal syllogisms; the 
closest unity of the logical kind is the dialectio 
unity, that begins'with the simplest and most ob- 
vious phase of the subject, and discovers by inves- 
tigation the next phase that naturally follows. 
Such development of a theme exhibits and ex- 
pounds the genesis of conviction and 1s the furthest 
removed frem mere dogmatism. We pass through 
all shades of opinion, adopting and rejecting them 
in succession, on our way to the true final conciu- 
sion. There is no logical method equal to this one 
that expounds the genesis of the subject. When 
we have reached the conclusion we have exhaust- 
ed the subject and seen the necessity of our result. 
Such is the method that Piato describes and in- 
dorses in the seventh book of his ‘* Republic.” 

‘Emerson has furnished us many very wonderful 
examples of dialectic treatment of his subject. 


.But he has been very careful to avoid the show of 


ratiocination and the parade of proof-making. 
Tho object of his writing was to present truth and 
to produce insight, and not to make proselytes. 
The student of literature who wishes to learn the 
dialectic art and at the same time to become ac- 
quainted with the genesis of Emerson’s view of the’ 
world, should study the’essay on * Experience,” in 
the second series of essays. In this wonderful 
nom of writing we have a compend of his insights 
nto life and nature, arranged in dialectic 
order. Master his treatment of the topics and you 
will discover what constitute real steps of progress 
in experience, and at the same time learn how the 
first grows into the second and that into the next, 
and so on to the highest view of the world that he 
has attained, or to the final view reached by men 
of deepest insight called seers. He names these 
steps or stadia in “Experience,” ‘ Illusion,” 
“Temperament,”’ * Succession,” ** Surface,” “‘Sur- 
prise,” ‘‘ Reality,’ and ** Subjectiveness.” 

The first phase of experience, according to him, 
brings us to the consciousness of illusion. Thisisa 
great step. Tne naive man, without culture of any 
sort, has not reflected enoagh to reach this point. 
He rests in the conviction that all about him is 
really just what he sees lt. He does not perceive 
the relativity of things. But at the first start in cal- 
ture, long since begun even among the lowest say- 
ages, there appears the conviction that there is 
more in things than appears at first sight. Things 
are fragments of larger things; facts are fragments 
of larger facts. Change of the totality of condi- 
tions changes the thing or fact that is before us. 
Things escape us, and thus "* Dream delivers us to 
dream, and there is noend to illusion. Lite is a 
train of moods like a string of beads, and as 
we pass through them, they prove to be many col- 
ored jJenses which paint the world their own hue, 
and each shows only what lies in its focus.” What _ 
experience comes next upon this one of illusion? 
Evidently the perception of conditioning cireum- 
stance—the perception of fate or external influ- 
ence, which may be called temperament. Struc- 
ture or temperament “prevails over everything 
of time, place, and condition, and is inconsumable 
in the fames of religion.’’ When experience has 
exnausted the view of temperament it finds that it 
has learned thenecessity of succession in objects. 
For there isa process uoderiying things, and we 
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nnd nadestand that: tore 1% su 
one D giving way to another, and: thus ex-’ 
hibiting a series at inluentes instead of one final 
result. Temperament, therefore, is no finality, for 
it produces no ultimate state or condition, but suc- 
ceeds only in aking a impression. We 
pases ut o stadi expe: ce and enter on. 
he theory of the act Lent sees’ change and suc-. 
cession according to law. We look now for that’ 
law. When we see the law we shall understand 
the order of sequence and can map out the orbit of 
life and of things. We sball see the true order of 
genesis. This view of the necessary order of 
sequence isno longer a view of mere change, but 2) 
view of the whole, and hence a view of the fixed 
and stable. Emerson calls this view of the law of 
change ** Surface,” as if the seeing ofaline asa 
whole were the seeing of a surface. ‘*Surface”’ 
expands and we make new theories of the 
law. We are, however, dealing with the law 
of cause and effect, and cannot formulate. 
the whole under any such law, for the 
whole cannot be the cause of something else, nor. 
the effect of some other being. Emerson calls the* 
pest form of experience “Surprise,” because it 
egins with the insight made in some high moment 
of life, when for the firsttime one gets a glimpse 
ofthe form of the whole. What must be the form 
of the whole you ask? The whole does not admit 
of such age as we apply to the part or frag- 
ment. he dependent has one law and the inde- 
pendent has another. The dependent presupposes 
sotnething, it is a relative existence, and its being is 
in another. The independent jis self-contained, 
self-active, self-determined, causa sui. The first in- 
sight is a *‘surprise,” and so is the second insight; 
all of the high moments of experience admit us to 
“surprises,” for we see the fountain of pure energy 
and self-determination in place of the limitations 
of things and the derivative quality of omens 
which receive only their allotted measures of be- 
ing. The soul opens into this sea of creative en- 
ergy, inexhaustible-.and ever imparting. By 
these moments of “surprise,” therefore, we 
ascend to a new plane of experience, no longer 
haunted by those dismal spectres of illusion, 
temperament, change, and surface or mechanic 
fixed laws. Weenter through the moments of 
surprise into the realm of insight, into reality; 
hence Reality is Emerson’s sixth category of expe- 
rience. ‘* By persisting to read or to think, this 
region gives further sign of itself, as it were, in 
flashes of light, in sudden discoveries of its pro- 
found beauty and repose, as if the clouds that cov- 
ered it parted at intervals and showed the ap- 
proaching traveler the inland mountains, with the 
tranquil, eternal meadows spread out at their 
base, whereon flocks grange and shepherds pipe 
and dance.” One more step experience takes—it 
identifies the deepest reality as of one nature with 
itself. The Absolute is Mind. Emerson namesthis 
step of insight Saareencenees, because in it we 
arrive at the conviction that the absolute is sub- 
jective and not merely unconscious law or power. 
At this highest point of experience we reach the 
station of the seer—the culmination of human ex-:' 
perience. The seer, as philosopher, sees the high- 
est principle to be Reason; the poet sees the world 
to be the expression of Reason; the prophet and 
law-giver sees Reason as the authoritative reguia- 
tive principle of life; the hero sees Reason as the 
concrete guiding force in society. 

In acertain sense all of Emerson’s writings are 
variations on some of these phases of experience.: 
The “ Over-soul” treats of surprise and reality; 
that on “Circles” treats of succession, surface, 
and reality; that on ‘‘Spiritual Laws’ on reality 
and subjectiveness; that on “Fate” treats of 
temperament and succession; those on worship, 
history, gifts, heroism, love, and such themes treat 
of subjectiveness. The solvent words of all the 
treatises on concrete themes use these insights. 
perpetually as solvent principles, but always with 
fresh statement and new resources of poetic ex- 
pression. There is nowhere in all literature such 
sustained flight toward the sun—‘‘a flight.” as 
Plotinus cails it, ‘‘of the alone to the alone’’—as 
that on the ‘“Over-soul,” wherein Emerson, 
throughout a long essay, unfolds the in- 
sights briefly, but adequately, explained 
under the es of “‘Surprise.” in the essay on “Ex- 
perience.”’ In those essays in which Emerson has 
celebrated this doctrine of the highest reality, its 
subjectivity or its rational nature, its revelation 
to us, he writes in a style elevated above dialectic 
unity. Those essays do not have dialectic unity 
only because they have a higher form of unity— 
that of absolute identity. 


THE CLOSING EXERCISES, 


Mr. John G. Abee’s paper was chiefly an account 
of an interview with Thoreau and Emerson when 
the author was a schoolboy. Dr. Alexander Wilder, 
of New-York City, spoke for those who had never 
known Emerson. ‘* Never wholly,” said he, “aid 
the Concord philosopher leave the region of the: 
infant. Bet little was ever fixed to his human 
body. He can only be compared with Plato. 
The true piatonist reads between the lines. 
This did Emerson. He gaye no platonic 
lessons in our own tongue and with our nineteenth 
century surroundings. He has given them in es- 
says that belong to the imperishable classicsof the 
English tongue. This Plato of America was «te 
most original of our authors and among the very 
wisest, and because he uttered his lessons and lived 
them we are here in Concord to-day to honor his 
name,”’ 

Dr. Wilder was followed by Mrs. H. P. Lowe, 
who read an original poem entitled ** Consolation."’: 
Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, of Boston. was then intro- 
duced. She remembered Mr. Emerson as the 
strongest influence of her life, and felt a sense of 
responsibility to all young people who cannot know 
him. She spoke of his remarkable quality of mod- 
eration, which was a great secret of his power,, 
and of his common sense, that never allowed him 
to be extravagant. She talked of his - brave 
bearing on the anti-slavery question -- and 
his reasoning on the Brooks attack on 
€harles Sumner, that changed the whole 
aspect of the case. Mrs. Cheney felt that one 
cause of his persistent influence was that he did’ 
not rest in dogmas. He did not talk about immor- 
a he lived in it, just as we do not talk about 
our homes but live in them and grow strong in 
thelr love and protection. Every line and every 
thought of his writing presupposes his belief in im- 
mortality. After Mrs. Cheney had finished speaking 
Mr. Sanborn declared the meeting adjourned, and 
the audience slowly dispersed to their homes. 
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BRITISH WEATHER. 
From the Manchester Paaminer. 

Midsummer, according to the ~ calendar, 
passed by a fortnight ago; but still the Summer 
weather we have been looking for does not come, 
and in all parts of the country men of all oceupa- 
tions murmur at the weather, and are indulging in 
dismal forecasts ofits evil: effects. It casts a 
blight on the holiday season. Open-air ‘* pleas- 
ures’’ are impossible, and picnics labors of pain.’ 
Political societies almost alone seem to-have the 
courage to’face the untoward. elements; but the 
most enthusiastic of the Salford Liberals who went 
to Bramhall Hall on Saturday will probably admit 


that, under the circumstances, it would bave been 
better to have held the social meeting and listened 
to the speeches in the more comfortable snel- 
ter of a large hall at home. It is: a hard 
ease when the only consolation for a wet 
jacket is to be found in the thought 
of the misfortunes of others, and we do not sup- 
pose much comfort was derived from Mr. W. 
Mather’s cheery reflection in reference to the Con- 
servative picnic at Tatton Park that the rain was 
falling on the just and the unjust alike. But more 
unfortunate than the pleasure-seekers of any kind 
are the farmers and fruit-growers of the country. 
For several years now they have seen the bright 
promise of their crops literally damped by the 
storms of July. The drenching showers of hail 
and rain have played havoc with the ground 
fruit, and in some of the orchard districts there 
are fears for the future of apples and pears. 
There was every reason to believe that the ha 

harvest this year would be exceptionally good, 
and in traveling through the. country a month 
age one could not fail to be struck by the excellent 
appearance of the grass. But the flood of rain 
which has fallen since has seriously affected the 
prospect. In the North, where mowing begins 
later, the sodden state of the meadows will compel 
the postponement of operations until warm, dry 
weather returns, ifit isto return. Still more to be 
pitied, perhaps, are the farmers who commenced 
to mow their fields, as they thought, betimes, only 
to suffer the disappointment of seeing.the grass 
floating in lake-like meadows, as in~. Cheshire 
and many, parts of the low-lying Midiands, 
There can be no doubt that, .if only , or- 
dinary methods of hay-making are to . be 
followed, a great deal of the harvest is 
already lost. But the tarmer has been shown by 
practical experiment that he is not bound to prac- 
tice the ordinary methods that were used by his 
father before him. Among the exhibits of the 
Royal Agricultural Show at Reading there are, we 
believe, no less than three different machines 
whereby wet grass is made into wholesome hay. 
Scientific agriculturists have borne public testi- 
mony to the value of these contrivances, and it 
seems a grievous pity that farmers should not, by 
some system of co-operation, if their means are 
small, take advantage of the appliances which the 
agricultural machinist places ready to their hand. 
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MANAGING A HUSBAND. 
From the Continental Times. 

The next best thing to pleasing a man’s 
stomach is for his wife to dress up a bit, for his 
especial benefit; he is so hungry that it would need 
put.a spark to kindlea flame, but when he enters 
and sees the appetizing dinner in the act.of being 
dished, his littla woman smiling, neat and tidy, it 
acts upon him like adose of soothing syrup. The 
dust might be an inch thick on the mantelpiece—he 


would not see it; broken crockery and cobwebs 
might fill every corner—he would look ‘upon them 
with all the comp!aceucy imaginable, and not at- 
tempt their annibilation. Whiie washing, he 
tells his wife how pretty she is, how be- 
coming her thair is arranged in that fashion, 
says no other mam ever had such a 
dear little love of a woman fora wife, asks what 
she has for dinner that smells so good, and though 
he is really starving waits upon the table with ali 
the grace and politeness of a Chesterfield, and 
selects the best of everything for his little wife’s 
plate. During meal-time he tells her ali about bh 

work, asks her advice in regard to his plans, tel 

funny stories, propounds conundrums, cracks 
jokes, and renders the dinner hour a very enjoy- 
able affair. After it is over he makes love to his 
wife, piays with the children, sings comic songs, 
then goes off to his work, whistling merrily, at 
peace withall the world thinking he has the hap- 
piest home in the land, while his wife follows him 
to the door, saying within herself, ‘** What a biess- 
ing it is to have such a dear, good, cheerful, loving 


husband.”’ 
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VICTIMS OF THE TOY PISTOL. 
CaicaGo, July 22.—There are 20 victims of 


_the toy pistol now inthis city, alldying of lockiaw. 


ere is i, | 


,Convery’s injuries are pronounced fatal. 
‘| .tified Thomas McCarty as the man who cut him, 


———— 
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CRIME AND 17S:RESULTS. 
OFFENSES REPORTED YESTERDAY—PROCEER 
INGS IN. ORIMINAL:- CASES. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jilly 22,—During a row:in a 
saloon Jast night, in‘ which‘ five men participated, 
Thomas Convery was.stabbed in the head and neck; 
and Samuel Kingsley in the abdomen and thigh, 
: He iden- 


but another man, John Conkling, or Coughlin, vel: 


-untarily acknowledged that he had done the out 


ting. Conkling and McCafty were both held te 
await the result of the injuries inflicted. 

During a fight last night between a young man 
named Peter Riley and John C. Conemy, 65 years 
old, the latter was stabbed in the head witha pitch 
fork by Riley. The wounded man died at an early 
hour this morning. Riley has been apprehended. 


BALTIMORE, July 22.—Bob Allen, a notori- 
ous desperado, and a companion who escaped front 
Chestertown Jail, in this State, recently, were ar 
rested in Wilmington, Del., to-day. Joseph Morris, 
who murdered Mrs. Emily Turner near Townsend, 
Md., is still at large, and no clue has been ob- 
tained to his movements. 


PROVIDENCE, R,. I., July 22.—John B. Hem 
nessey, wholesale grocer and liquor dealer, waq 
served with a writ this afternoon in a civil suit for 


$20,000 damages for assault committed on Michael 
O'Donnell, his kinsman and employe. 


FISHERSVILLE N, H., July 22.—Dr. R. J. P. 
Goodwin, who was recently arrested for takin 
illegal fees for procuring pensions, was to-dav hel 
to answer at the next term of the United States 
District Court. 


PORTLAND, Oregon, July 22.—A white phy. 
sician was called by a Spokane Indian to treat hif¢ 
sick son on the Klamath Reservation. The = 
died, and the father shot the physician dead, an 
fled. fea 

GENERAL RAILROAD NOTES. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 22.—The gross earm 
ings of the Norfolk and Western Railroad Com- 
pany for June were $174,843 38, being an increase 
as compared. with the corresponding month of last 
year of $17,955 12. The expenses, including the 
estimated proportion of the yearly taxes, were 
$101,990 52, an increase of $6,474 14 over the same 
month last year, leaving: an increase in net earn- 
ings as compared with the same month of last year 


of $11,480 98. The net earnings for the six months 
ending June 30 were $404,460 40, a decrease as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year 
of $31,511 58. 


CoLumBvs, Ohio, July 22.—Judge Bingham, 
of the Common Pleas Court, to-day decided the 
cases between the Baltimors and Ohio and the 
Obio and Pan Handle Railroad, granting an order of 
partition for the division between Columbus and 
Newark, and declaring that the title to the yard 
rested in the Baltimore and Ohio, The injunctioz 
suit was décided ay pe the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Pan Handle is given the right to do freight 
and passenger business. The injunction is made 
| > ol tao as to the payment of the expenses of the 

sion. 


ALBANY, July 22.—The Canal Board to-day 
granted a permit to the West Shore Railroad to oc- 
cupy temporarily certain canal lands in Montgom- 
ery, Herkimer, Oneida, and Madison Counties, and 
to build a bridge over the canal in Syracuse. 
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A DUELIST HELD FOR MURDER. 

PETERSBURG, Va., July 22.—Richard Gam 
land, who shot and killed Joseph Addison, of Bal 
timore, in a duel, in Lunenburg County, last week, 
was examined yesterday before three county mag: 
istrates, who, after hearing the testimony of wit- 
nesses, sent him on trial for murder at the next 
term of the County Court, to be held on the second 
Monday of next month. Bail was refused. The 
prisoner will be committed to jail. This is the seo: 
ond examination held since the shooting. 
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FRENCH CATHOLICS TROUBLED. 
Troy, N. Y., July 22.—There is excitemenY 
among the members of the French Catholic Church 
at West Troy over the transfer of their Pastor, the 


Rev. Father Rey, to the church at Malone, Frank- 

lin County. Father Rey bas built a fine church in 

West Troy by hisefforts, and is highly esteemed 

by the West Troy congregation, who threaten to 

appeal to the head of the order in France. An in- 

dignation meeting will be beld to-morrow. 
_—@p—__—. 


ROSS°AND HANLAN. 
Sr. Joun,; New-Brunswick, July 22.—Wal 


-lace Ross, the: oarsman, was in town to-day after 


a few days’ cruise up the river.- He says be has 


made no reply to Hanlan’s first challenge. He 
understood from the challenge first published that 
Hanlan was anxious to row this year, and he ig 
willing to meet him. He cannot, however, make 
any engagements for next year. Tf Hanlan will not 


_row him this year he will claim. the championshipea 


—_—»—__—. 
CELEBRATION AT ROUND ‘LAKE. 
Round .LAKg,:N. Y., July i22.—A highly 
entertaining lecture was delivered this afternoon 
by . Attarian “Effendi, an. Armenian, describing 
Turkish manners. « He appeared successively in the 
costume of a Turk, Greek, Dervish, and Arab. :The 
audience was large. In the evening there wasa 
lecture by the Rev. S. V. Leech, D.D.. of Albany, 


whose subject was ‘* The Perils of Genius,.as Lilus- 
trated in the Life of Edgar A. Poe.” 


cuigsiebilitcaietes 
RUSSIAN, REFUGEES RETURNED. 
PHILADEPHIA, . July » 22.,—The : steam-ship 
Lord Gough, which'sailed for Liverpool to-day, 
took out 60 Russian refugees, who are sent back ta 


England because the local committee here cannot 
provide for them. About 150 are still here in 
charge of the Refugee Association. The President 
of that body has jsent a letterto the London com- 
mittee explaining the causes leading to the returz 


.of the refugees. 


CERTIFICATES ' OF INCORPORATION. 
ALBANY, July 22.—The following certificates 
were filed in the office of the Secretary of State to- 
day: The United States Builion Refining Company, 
of New-York; capital, $1,000,000. The Hydro-pneu- 


matic Ore Milling Company, of New-York; capital. 


The Ash Grove Club, of Naples. The Un- 
derwriters’ Printing and Publishing Company, of 
New-York, filed a certificate of increase of its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $30,000, 


—_-_-—_>_—— 
SALES OF LEAF TOBACCO. 

LyncHBurG, Va.,; July 22.—The report of 
the Secretary of the Lynchburg Tobacco Associa- 
tion shows a sale of over 16,000,0C0 pounds of leaf 
tobacco here since the ist of last. October, an in- 
crease of about 700,000 over the’ corresponding 
period of the previous tobacco year. Intelligence 
from the South-western, Piedmont, and border 


counties represents the crops to be in splendid con 
dition. 
—— —-—— 


A PASTOR'S- FORTY YEARS°*OF *SERVICE. 

Warsaw, N.-Y., July '22.—The ‘Rev. H. B: 
Ewell, of Pavilion, Pastor, of: the Baptist Church, 
will conclude to-morrow the fortieth year of hid 


pastorage over that congregation. During thi 
two score years he has once enjoyed a vacation of 
two weeks’ duration. This isa record of faithful 
ness which his congregation. challenges -any . de- 
nomination to equal. 


A'NEW PLANETOID. 
* WASHINGTON, ; July * 22.—The ‘ Smithsonian 
Institution: has*received from Prof.’ Foerster, of 
Berlin, the ‘announcement of ‘ the-diseovery by J. 


Palisa, at Pola,.Austria, on July 20, of a planetoid 
of the twelfth magnitude, in 22 hours9 minutes 
and 7 seconds right ascension, 12° 7’ of south decli- 


nation, with a daily motion of 4 minutes south. 


—_—_—__—__—. 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 
WASHINGTON, } July '22.—A large cargo of 
granite for the Washington Monument has arrived 
in this city. from Rockland, Me., and as soon as 


it can be cut into blocks work on the monument 
will be resumed. The section which was unfinished 
when the work on the last course was stopped will 
then be completed, giving the monument a_height 
of 290 feet. ? 
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QUARANTINE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Francisco, July 22.—It is represented 


that the recent-appointment by the National Board 
of Health of a committee of naval doctors to visit 


-the islands in the —— resulted in the selection 


of quarantine grounds on Angel Island. 
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A, LARGE;STEAMER ‘LAUNCHED. 
CHESTER, Penn.,. July‘ 22.—The mammotk 
steamer Pilgrim, that stuck on the ways in the 


effort to launch her on July 13, was launched this 
afternoon at 4:45 o’clock amid the cheersof a 
crowd of people. 


A POISONED THREAD, 
From Household Words. 

A dress-thaker admitted into the Leeds Dis- 
pensary was found to have a distinct blue line on 
her gums, with simultaneous symptoms, such as a 
furred tongue, inflammation: of the lips, and gen- 
eral debilit?—all signs pointing to the probability 
of poisoning by lead. “The doctor in attendance on 
her for some time failed to discover the source, and 
was beginning to think the biue line had been 
caused in some other way, when he ‘accidentaily 
learned from a merchant that silken thread, being 
sold by weight, and not by length, ls sometimes 
adulterated with sugar of lead. He then ques- 
tioned the patient, and sne informed him that it 
had been a common practice with her, when at 
work, to hold silk, as weli as other kinds of thread, 
in her meuth, and taat she had done this the more 
readily with silk, inasmuch as it often had a sweet 
taste. The characteristic is a sure indication of 4 
presence of !ead, and ali thread possessing it shoul 
either be rejected or used with caution. It will be 
found that the silk thread of tne best makers {ig 
tasteless. whereas some inferior threads are sweet 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


GO AWAY! 


— 


With a bumpy swish and a curdied roar, 
Sweet Mary’s churn goes drumming; 

Young Reuben leans on the low half-door, 
And hopes that the butter’s coming; 

Then sighs and sighs, and drops his eyes— 
‘What words can his feelings utter ? 

**O, drop me down in the churn,” he cries, 
** And make me into butter!” 

She rests her hands, and gazing stands 
At sound of his words’ vagary; 

Then phies the staff with a lightsome laugh, 

O, £0 away !"’ says Mary. 

if a maiden’s word means aught, they say, 

: The opposite seuse is in it; 

So Reuben finds in her ‘Go away !" 

.. >" just come in a minute.” 

I hope,” says he, “1 may make so free,” 
.. With a grin and a nervous stutter; 
My unswer should be to your ears,” says she, 
“Tf I could but leave the butter.” 
His arm on the shelf that holds the deif, 
He looks across the dairy; 
“*Shall I go to her side? Shall I dare her pride?” 
“O, go away !”’ says Mary. 
He takes the hint, and he takes a kiss, 
With fears and inward quaking; 
She does not take what he takes amiss, 
Nor seem in an awful taking. 
Steet kisses he takes so Joud and fast 
‘That he takes her breath completely; 
He takes her tight in his arms at last, 
And still she take: it sweetly ! 
The heart of the boy is wild with joy; 
lie has won her—his bird, his fairy; 
“Til go outright for the ring to-night!” 
*“O, gO away |” says Mary. 
~London society. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
_—_——— 
MR. JOSIAH SMITH’S BALLOONJOUR- 
NEY. 
bicenstlpicetianan 

It would be an injustice to Josiah to sup- 
pose that he limited his quest in the field of 
knowledge to that particular portion indicated 
by bis honored association with a distinguished 
society. He was proud in his modest way, 
if the paradox be permitted, when he pro- 
duced his card, on which was engraved *‘ Josiah 
Smith, F. R. S. A.” Also it was known among 
bis friends that casual references to his 
great work on ‘‘ Underground England’’ were 
not displeasing to him. But, as he was wont 
to say, ‘‘ Tho surest way of finding either men- 
tal or bodily recreation is to seek it in fresh 
fields of jabor.”’ 

Thus it came to pass one evening in the 
Spring of this year that Josiah, having shut 
himself in ull day with the determination to 
make up for lost time, found he had, with the 
nid of cold tea and wet bandages, added as 
much as half a page to his great work. Feel- 
ing tho need of a little change of thought and 
association, he had availed himself of an invi- 
tation kindly sent to him to join the meeting 
of an aeronautic society. Josiah had listened 
with profound attention to the various speeches 
made, and had thought, really, when he hada 
little more time he would devote it to the fas- 
cinating science of aeronautics, 

Among the guests of the society, and indeed 
the hero of the evening, was Capt. Mulberry, 
the famous guardsman who devoted much 
natural talent and a considerable portion of 
his life to the endeavor either to kill or hope- 
lessly maim himself. Evil fortune bad kept 
bis sword stainless, as far as regular warfare 
went, but there was generally a little fighting 
going on somewhere, and, the Captain’s leave 
of absence coinciding, he from time to time 
managed to sniff the exhilarating smell of 
powder, and knew the music of bullet 
shelii Vhese things were surrounded 
difficulties. it obviously would not 
for a man bearing her Majesty 
mission to lend his sword to 
belligerents ina conflict between nations at 
peace with England. In a country like Spain, 
for example, things naturally run a little ir- 
regularly, and the Captain being on the spot 
may have occasionally lapsed into battle. 

But these were mere episodes. Having tried 
most things, he had taken to ballooning, as 
offering the largest amount of risk in the 
least possible space of time. He had been 
up in all kinds of balloons in all possi- 
ble circumstances, and had come down in 
various ways. He had just now achieved a 
great feat, making a voyage from the Gram- 
pian Hiils tothe Orkney Islands. Thesociety, 
desiring to do him honor, had invited him to 
this meeting, and Josiah had heard him de- 
scribe his perilous voyage. 

“A mere nothing,” he said; “perhaps a 
little difficult going, but nothing at ail coming 
back. The difficulty in going out was to drop 
on the Orkneys. The place is so small that 
when you are up in the air it looks as if you 
might as well try to drop on apin’s point. 
But, after all, it was a nothing—a mere 
nothing, gentlemen, | assure you. Any one 
of you could have done the same, 

Every one in the room was delighted, not less 
with the Captain’s gallantry than with his 
modesty. Many moving stories of his escapes 
were retailed. Josiah listened with enthralled 
attention to an adventure which, it seems, the 
Captain had had in Spain, and which Josiah’s 
compenion (a bald-headed gentleman with 
spectacles) narrated with great effect. Mul- 
berry, in one of the marches of the Carlists, to 
whom he had attached himself, was surprised 
and taken prisoner by theenemy. ‘hey locked 
him in the kitchen of a farm-house near, men- 
tioning incidentally that in the morning they 
would shoot him. They took away his sword 
and pistols and would have taken his um- 
brella, but the Captain pleaded hard for its 
society, declaring that from early boyhood he 
had never been able to sleep without an um- 
brella under his pillow. The Spaniards bad 
beard much of the eccentricity of Englishmen, 
and not being imclined to refuse the request of 
a doomed man, they left him the umbrella. 

The next morning, when they came to take 
him out for shooting purposes, lo! the Cap- 
tain and the umbrella were both gone. There 
was a good deal of soot about the place, and 
regarding this and other signs of hasty flight 
thetruth flasned upon the Spainards. There 
had been a fire in the grate. The Captain had 
opened the umbrella inside the chimney, 
waited till it had been inflated with the warm 
air, and then, hanging on to the handle, had 
been drawn up clear to the top, and, descend- 


ing in a neighboring field, had shut up his um- 
brella and walked off. 

**Dear me |? said Josiab; ‘how very inter- 
esting. I suppose the chimneys are wide in 
Spain?” 

** Very wide indeed,” said the bald-headed 
gentleman in spectacles. 

Josiah regarded the Captain with fresh in- 
terest after the recital of this remarkable as- 
cent, and it was not diminished by further 
tales he heard, One reiated to his reception by 
an Illustrious Personage. After his journey to 
Orkney the [. P. had sent for him immediately 
on his return to town. The Captain had put 
oe his uniform and gone cheerfully. He had 

eard so much of his feat that he began tothink 
there was really something creditable in it, 
pnd fancied the Iilustrious Personage might be 
going to bestow upon him some recognition of 
tbe service he had done in blazoning abroad 
the pluck of the British soldier. On the con- 
trary, he found the Illustrious Person almost 
speechless with wrath, and stuffed with oaths 

e plums in a Christmas pudding. 

‘* What—what’s the meaning of this flying 
by night, Sir?” he cried, turning a flaming vis- 
age upon the contrite Captain. ‘* You’ll be 

oing round withacircus next, riding five 
amet ata time, or walking round to show 

our muscle. I hope I shall hear no more of 
his sort of thing. Such goings-on bring dis- 
upon thearmy and discredit upon its 
officers, Stop at home, Sir, and get into what 
mischief you like. Go and idle your time at 
playing caris or worse; but don’t be playing 
hese pranks any more, Did you ever see me 
in a balloon, Sir? Did you ever hearof mo 
skirmishing round the world in search of ad- 
venture ?” : 

The Illustrious Personage drew himself up to 
full height, and swelled visibly before the eyes 
pf the Captain, as he angrily put these ques- 
vars garnished with many ejaculations. He 

ew that our army swore terribly in Flan- 
ders, and was nothing if not a soldier. : 

* Your royal Highness cannot blame us if 
we sometimes go out of our way to get into 
danger,” said the Captain saluting. ‘* Your 
royal Highness has much to answer for by in- 
flaming us with the memory of Inkerman. 
‘How can we sit still or lounge about in our 
' ys homes when we think of you on that 

of Tut, tut!’ said the Illustrious Personage, 
spluttering down like a fire on which a bucket 
of water had been ‘flung, ‘‘ that was a differ- 
put thing. But come and dine with me to- 

ight; only drive up in 2 hansom, don’t arrive 

a balloon.” : 

the Illustrious Personae. what with 
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with 
Meiesty’s com- 


one or other 
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‘Tren they must havo caught the train. 


enjoyment of the joke, and what with muscu- 

effort to suppress his laughter, nearly 
brought about a vacancy in the highest rank 
of the army. 

All this was doubtless as true as the story 
about the exit from the Spanish farm-house. 
But it pleased the company, and was only one 
of a dozen stories they told about the Captain, 
who was chiefly longing to be out where he 
could smoke a cigar. 

When the meeting came to an end, Josiah 
walked along Pall Mall meditating on these 
things, and on the comparative obscurity of 
the work he had assigned to himself. While 
others were soaring in high places, he was 
burrowing underground. Both were in search 
of knowledge. Both desired to benefit their 
fellow-men. But of the two Josiah felt that 
the aeronauts had the advantage of the under- 
grounders. It was too late for him to think of 
striking outa new path; but he thought that 
if he had to begin life again he would soar. 

While pondering on these matters, he was 
startled by a heavy hand laid upon his shoul- 
der, and heard a cheery voice exclaim: 

‘* Got a match in your pocket, old man?’ 

He looked ups and there, somewhere ona 
level with the lantern in the neighboring lamp- 
post, was the genial face of Capt. Mulberry. 

‘* No,” said Josiah, ‘‘ I’m sorry I have not.” 

** Don’t smoke, eh ? You don’t look the kind 
of old boy to have any pleasant vices. 1 saw 
you in the Balloon Society’s rooms just now, 
and rather took a fancy to you.’’ 

**You are very kind,’’ Josiah said, blushing 
up to where in earlier and happier days the 
roots of his hair had been. ‘I am sure I feel 
it a great honor.” 

‘If you don’t mind me saying so I think 
you're the innocentest looking old boy I have 
seen in a day’s ride. TI like innocence, particu- 
larly when combined with middle age. It is 
the rarest thing in the world. { hope you'll 
come and dine with me some night at my 
club.”’ 

‘**T should like it very much indeed,” said 
Josiah, ‘*We are close at my rooms—just 
here in King-street I live—and if you would 
step in you might light your cigar.” 

** Thanks ,I will. You won’t mind me mak- 
ing up to you in this way, but, pon my honor, 
I took such a liking to your face, seeing it 
among that mass of humbug where we were 
just now, that I was going tospeak to you 
then only I could not get near you.” 

Josiah was inatremor of delight, which pres- 
ently subsided into a soft glow of contentment, 
as the Captain, stretching himself out over as 
much of the couch as he could find in the little 
room, not only lit his cigar, but praised Jo- 
siah’s claret and told him a good deal more of 
his balloon adventures than he had communi- 
cated to the eminent society in whose rooms 
they had met. 

‘*By the way,” he said, **I am going to 
make a balloon excursion to-morrow. [ did’nt 
mention it to the society because these fellows 
gab so. ‘There’d bea great crowd round, and 
I'd only have been hampered. When you 
mean work, the less you say about it before- 
hand the better. That is what I bave always 
found, Ever up in a ballocn !” 

‘* No,” said Josiah, ‘* but I should very much 
like to go.” 

He had drank a whole tumbler of claret in 
honor of his distinguished company, and, be- 
ing accustomed to more moderate measure, 
had begun to think going up in a balloon was 
after all a mere ordinary performance. 

‘““What do you ride?” asked the Captain, 
looking him up and down, as if either about 
to measure him fora suit of clothes, or con- 
sidering where he could most advantageously 
plant a blow from his ox-hoof-like &st. 

‘**A pony—at least, 1 used to ride a pony 
when I was at home; but that is a long time 
ago, and | have not ridden much since,’ 

*T mean, what do you weigh,” said the 
Captain, laughing. 

*- A little over ten stone,” 

“Ts it possible! why, I pull the scales at 
seventeen stun. I’d give something to be 
your weight. Think of the ballast you might 
take up with you !’ , ; 

** Is that an important thing ?’ Josiah asked, 
his old istinct of gaining knowledge mani- 
festing itself, 

‘*It’s simply everything. That's how I 
managed to get over tothe Orkneys. These 
fellows that go up in balloons which they fit 
up like first-floor rooms, and take everything 
with them except a feather bed, don’t know 
anything aboutit. They go fumbling around 
with a few pounds of ballast, and when they 
getin into a wrong current there they stick. 
Now, between you and me, Mr, Smith, I don’t 
mind telling you my secret of successful bal- 
looning. Take as much ballast as you can 
carry, and when you get stuck in acalm or 
carried off by a wrong current, out goes your 
ballast, up you shoot, get into another cur- 
rent, and there you are. Ten stun!’’ he mur 
mured, gazing wistfully upon the spare figure 
of his host. ‘‘There ought to be a good deal 
done with that. Tell you what, old chappie, 
you shall come with me to-morrow.” 

Josiah had been a few moments ago possessed 
with a burning desire to go up ina balloon, 
but at these words the fire went out and be 
felt a cold chill steal over his body. Still, he 
would like to go; but not to-morrow. If it 
were next month or next week if would be 
different. But to-morrow was so sudden, 

‘*] rather fancy | have an engagenient to- 
morrow,” he said, producing his pocket diary 
and anxiously gazing on it in the month of 
December. 

** Nonsense!’ said the Captain, laying his 
large hand on Josiah’s shoulder, conveying to 
him an impression that if he pleased he could 
take him up, put him in his coat-tail pocket, 
walk off, and think no more about him till he 
landed him ina balloon. ‘* You’ve no engage 
ment, and if you had you couldn’t find it by 
holding your book upside down, You come 
along with me. There’s not tho slightest dan- 
ger, and it’s not every man who bas crossed 
the Channel in a balloon.,’’ 

“The Channel!” eried Josiah feebly. 
had thought of some little excursion. Perhaps 
in the tields ten or twenty miles off. ‘I don’t 
think { would like to start with the Channel. 
Suppose we begin somewhere else, and try the 
Channel later on. it will be better—if any- 
thing happened, you know—to have the water 
warm,” 

‘* Nonsense,” said the Captain, cheerily, ‘* we 
shall never be nearer the water than 2,000 
feet. We'll dine in Paris to-morrow night, 
and I'll take you to the Closerie after dinner. 
It wilido them good to see youthere. Now 
that’s settled, and you'd better go to bed 
straight off, We’ll have to be up early in the 
morning to catch the mail train for Dover. 
I’ve got my balloon there all ready, and we’ll 
start about noon,’’ 

This was perfectly horrible. Josiah felt as 
if it wasa hideous nightmare, and he hada 
dim hope that presently he would wake up, 
But there was the burly form of the Captain 
before him, with his third cigar sticking in the 
side of his mouth, and a pleased smile upon 
his face in anticipation of this new adventure. 

Those who have learned something of the 
character of Josiah by reading earlier chap- 
ters of his history, will not need to be told how 
thisended. If he had been in the company of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, when 
they started on their progress through the fiery 
furnace, and if they had insisted upon his ac- 
companying them, he would have smiled 
feebly, and gone—that is, if he could not by 
some means or other slink away out of sight. 
Now, if he could have gone out of the door on 
some pretense and run off down King-street, 
he would have borne the suvsequent shame 
and humiliation, But he knew that the 
Cuptain would have been up with him in five 
strides. So he determined to make the best of 
it, drank another tumbler of claret, and be- 
came almost hysterically eager for the morn- 
ing. 

** 1’ll see you don’t oversleep yourself,” were 
the last words of the Captain as he went off, 
‘**Pli jook you up and take you down to 
Victoria in my hansom. You needn’t bring 
any luggage, you know. A clean shirt anda 
tooth-brush will see you through.”’ 

Thus faded Josiah’s last and secret hope, 
one he had cherished even while he drank his 
claret and talked boldly of aerial navigation. 
He might, he had thought, peradventure over- 
sleep himself and miss the train, and all would 
be well. But the Captain would call for him, 
and’ there was plainly no escape. However, 
he had ‘nade his will, and ‘* Underground Eng- 
land’’ was in such an advanced stage that it 
might be published as ‘‘a fragment,” and 
would be sufficient to carry his name down to 
remotest posterity. Whether it wore not 
sweeter thus to vex public desire, to give so 
much and no mors, or to satiate the public with 
the full accomplishment, was a nice question. 
Josiah was inclined to think that, other things 
being equal, be would justassoon live to finish his 
work. But he had no choice, and after all the 
voyage might end happily. Captain Mulberry 
was an experienced aeronaut. He had never 
failed, and why should failure be probable 
now ? 

Josiah made up his mind upon this point, 
that if they got safely across in the balloon he 
would come back by the ordinary boat ex- 
press. Having once shown his possession of a 
daring spirit, he would be at liberty to declare 
lis preference for a more prosaic mode of lo- 
comotion. 

How he got down to Dover he did not know. 
It allseemed adream. He had a dim recollec- 
tion of the Captain thundering at his door at 
six o’clock in the morning. He remembered 
lighting his Etna, making his cup of coffee, 
and thinking as he drank it it might be his ae 


” 
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fact, he remembered the sound of the rushing 
carriage, the darkness of the tunnel, the giories 
of the dawning day, and felt around him the 
bright fresh sunlit air that made all nature 
lad. 

: They drove out to the balloon, which was 
down by the gas-works, and was now in pro- 
coss of inflation. J osiah looked upon the mon- 
ster, swerving first to the right and then to 
the left, and threatening every moment to 
break its bonds and go off on its own account. 
If it only would, what a happy conclusion of 
this painful adventure! But he could see 
there was no such danger. The Captain was 
as cheerful as a Jark, and looked with kindling 
eye upon what Josiah regarded as his coffin. 

Still, it was no use complaining. A man 
must die some time, and though there is mnch 
to be said against the process being hurried on 
by unnecessary attempts to cross the Channel 
ina balloon when there are well-appointed 
packet-boats, it was no use arguing the matter. 

There settled upon Josiah a certain mood of 
quiet despair. What must be must, and it was 
better to avoid a scene and imitate as closely as 
possible the cheerful indifference of the Cap- 
tain. 

‘*Now, old man, in you tumble,” said the 
Captain. ‘‘Sit down in the bottom of the 
car, and keep quiet till we get past this stack 
of chimneys. If we run into them it’s all over ; 
but I reckon Vil take you clear,”’ 

This was a cheerful thing to start with, 
Josiah had pictured all kind of horrors, ending 
with the certainty of dropping into the sea, 
That they should begin with a stack of chim- 
neys was an unexpected aggravation. Still, 
it might be better to get it over at once, At 
least, he would fall on land, and the frag- 
ments picked up would receive Christian 
burial. 

He got in and sat in the bottom of tho 
car, it was, he noticed, something like one 
of the coracles of which he had made 
mention in the preface to ** Underground Eng- 
land.” There was something good in that. 
The Romans made long journeys in the cora- 
cle, If the worst came to the worst they 
might float. 

Even in the anguish of his mind he couldn’t 
help wondering when Capt. Mulberry would 
finish coming in. He had never before noticed 
how tall he was, till he found the necessity of 
getting out of the way of his legs as he crept 
between the ropes into the car. 

‘Let go all!” cried the Captain, and Josiah 
felt lis last hour had come. He held his 
breath and stuck to his hat, being under the 
impression that the whole affair would shoot 
up into the air like a rocket. He ex- 
pected to be deafened with the noise 
of whizzing through the air, and_ to 
be half suffocated with the rush of wind. 
Looking over to get a last look at the nature 
of the soil on which he would presently fall, 
Josiah bebeld a strange sight. As far as he 
knew, the balloon was motionless, while the 
earth was dropping rapidly from under them 
as if the iaws of gravitation were irrevocably 
broken and the world was falling through 
space, 

* Done it !’’ he heard the Captain cry in a 
voice that sounded curiously remote. 

‘** Done what ?” said Josiah, anxiously look- 
ing up. 

** Why, the chimney-stack. Just cleared it 
by half a foot. I didn’t like tosay much about 
it, but it was a pretty near touch-and-go affair, 
That’s the worst of filling a balloon, You 
must do it near a gas-works, and there’s sure 
to be a stack of chimneys at hand.” 

It seemed but a moment since Josiah had 
heard the Captain call out, ‘* Let go all,”’? and 
there they were in space a thousand feet above 
the level of the land, sailing calmly along in 
bright warm sunlight, and with no more mo- 
tion perceptible than if they were still sitting 
in the room in King-street—that cherished 
apartment which Josiah felt his eye would 
never light on more. 

‘* This won’t do,’’ said the Captain sternly ; 
‘we've got into a wrong current, and instead 
of going out tosea are going iniand. In half 
an hour we'll be at Canterbury.” 

‘*] have heard Canterbury’sa very nice old 
town,” said Josiah. ‘It wouldn’t be a bad 
place to stop at; and if the wind’s contrary to 
day, it might be right to-morrow.” 

The Captain said nothing, and Josiah, look- 
ing up to see what elfect his suggestion might 
have, noticed for the first time that on a face 
usually smiling there were possibilities of a 
fixed hard look which it evidently didn’t 
beseem him to trifle with. 

The balloon slowly rose till the aneroid 
marked a height of 1,500 feet and still the cur- 
rent drove it steadily north-west. Looking 
southward, Josiah beheld a sight which, if it 
were the last he was ever to look upon, was at 
least a glorious glimpse of earth and sky and 
There lay the Channel gleaming in the 
sun, a broad belt of silver. Beyond it, like a 
cloud, was France. Dover had vanished even 
to the crest of the castle on the hill. But Jo 
siah knew where it was by the mist that lay 
over it and shone white in the rays of the sun. 
Save for this patch of mist, which seemed to 
drift with the voyagers far below the car, 
there was nothing to obscure the range of 
vision. Josiah could not at any time make 
out forms of people. The white highways 
that ran like threads among the fields, and the 
tiny openings inthe towns and villages which 
he guessed were streets, seemed to belong to a 
dead world, for nowhere was there trace 
of living person. The strange stillness 
that brooded over the earth was 
made more uncanny by cries that 
occasionally seemed to float in the air around 
them, behind, before, to the right or to the 
left, but never exactly beneath the car. They 
could hear people calling, and the Captain 
said that they were running after the balloon 
and cheering. But Josiah couid distinguish 
no moving thing. Yes; once he saw some 
pheasants running across a field below, and 

yointed them out to the Captain. The Captain 
laautied, a strange, resonant laugh it seemed 
in this upper stillness, and said they were ‘a 
lot of chestnut horses capering about in the 
field.” A flock of sheep in another field hud- 
dled together looked like a heap of limestone 
chippings. As for the fields, stretched out in 
ilimitable extent, far as the eye could reach, 
they seemed to form a gigantic carpet, with 
patterns chiefly diamond-shaped, and in color 
shaded from bright emerald to russet brown, 

“This won't do,” the Captain said again, 
and seizing a bag of ballast he emptied it. 
The balloon swiftly rose, and the aneroid 
marked 2,500 feet, The villages seemed mere 
spots, the pattern of the carpet grew blurred. 
Nothing was distinguishable—nor horse, nor 
sheep, nor any living thing. 

‘* Hurrah !”’ cried the Captain, ‘‘ we're off 
now.”’ 

Nearer and nearer came the belt of silver 
which seemed to girdle continent and island. 
They were close to Dover, and could make out 
the town. Josiah, knowing wel! the irregular 
plan on which the streets are laid out, was 
struck by the manner in which, as looked 
down upon from this height, they formed 
themselves into beautifully defined curves, 
straight lines, and other highly respectable 
geometrical shapes. They saw the castle and 
the pier with what seemed to be ants crawling 
onit. A little patch of color, that to Josiah 
looked®like a ball of scarlet worsted, was, the 
Captain said, a sentry on duty. 

* There’s Shakespeare’s Cliff,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘*The Earl of Gloucester should be with 
us now: 


sea. 


How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast one’s eyes so low | . 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beeties; half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: 
The fishermen that waik upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminish’d to her eock; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight.” 


‘*7’ll look no more,” said Josiah, who also 
knew his Shakespeare— 


* Lest my brain turn, and tho deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 


It was passing strange and at first dreadful, 
this intense silence and this strangeness of the 
familiar earth. But after a while everything 
like terror passed away from Josiah’s mind. 
He began to feel the fascination of the thing. 
His spirits rose as he breathed the delicious 
air, and when the Captain said, ‘‘ We are over 
the water now,” and Josiah looking down dis- 
cerned the sea gleaming below, he could have 
pase his hands for joy. 

‘*'Phis is splendid,’ said the Captain. ** We’ll 
be across in half an hour, ell catch the 
train tor Paris, and you shall dance at the 
Closerie to-night.” 

Josiah didn’t dance, and didn’t know what 
the Closerie might be. But he was not with- 
out susceptibility to the allurement of a quiet 
dinner in Paris, and began to feel the exhilara- 
tion of having accomplished a perilous feat, to 
which he would certainly drag in some refer- 
ence in his great work. It would be difficult, 
as he was as far as possible remote from ‘* Un- 
derground England.” But it might be worked 
in in some antithetical sentence. 

After they had sailed for the space of ten 
minutes the Captain, who had been throwing 
out bits of paper, which they left far behind, 
suddenly said a bad word. 

** We are becalmed,”’ he continued, and truly 
the bits of paper flung out floated idly round 
the balloon. ‘* We must get out of this.”’ 

He cast out the ballust, bag after bag, and 
higher still they soared. Nevertheless, when- 
ever they flung out the bits of paper, they float- 
ed here and there, some dropping back into 
the car. 

‘““Tnere zoes our last baz of ballast.” said 


the Captain, ‘“ and may luck go withit. We 
are lost men unless it takes us into another 
current, which let us hope won’t be coming 
from the east and carry us out into the At- 
lantic.”’ 

_Up again they mounted, how many feet Jo- 
siak didn’t know, but he was seusible of a cer- 
tain iciness in the atmosphere, a tingling of 
the blood at his finger-ends, and a strong dis- 
position to bleed at the nose. The Captain 
threw out some more bits of paper. Still they 
circled round and round, dropping into the 
car or falling to the distant earth now utterly 
out of sight. They had passed through the 
cloud, and had above them a chilly sun and 
an intensely blue sky. Below them were ‘he 
clouds, on one of which was clearly caught 
the shadow of the balloon. Josiah, when he 
moved his head, could see an answering mo- 
tion on the cloud, and recognized the refiec- 
tion of the Captain’s figure sitting stern and 
erect, with his teeth set anda look of angry 
determination on his brow. 


| 


This frightened Josiah a great deal more ! 


than the Captain’s words. He felt that they 
were lost in space, and that the end must 
speedily come, This terrible look on the Cap- 
tain’s face made him sick at heart. 

* Mr. Smith,” said the Captain, speaking 
scarcely above a whisper, but his voice sounded 
as if he were shouting from the housetops, 
‘you told me you were not a married man.” 

‘“ Yes,” said Josiah, “I bave never been 
married.” 

* That is so, or L should not have asked you 
to come with me, And you have not many 
relations ?”” 

*\No,” said Josiah, ‘there are not many 
that would miss me.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said the Captain; “I have; 
but vour life is as valuable as mine, and | 
would hold you at no disadvantage. The fact 
is, we are becalmed, and there is no prospect 
of any wind reaching us here till night, when 
we shan’t know which way we are drifting, 
and may as well give up all hope. There is 
wind overhead, I know, and it is going straight 
for France. If we could get up another thou- 
sand feet or so, we could catch the current and 
be over land in ten minutes. But all the bal- 


last has gone, and there is only one thing to be |} 


done.” 

‘*What's that?’ asked Josiah, faintly, 

**One of us must go overboard,” said the 
Captain. 

Josiah felt his heart sink within him. 

‘*T am not sure that it would be much use 
my going over,” the Captain continued, dis- 
cussing the matter as quietly as if he were ar- 
ranging what they should have for dinner. 
‘*?’'m such a thundering weight, you’d shoot 
up till you bumped your head against Jupiter ; 
and besides you would not know what to 
do with the balloon if I was gone. Still, 
I think we should have equal chances. 
Now, Vll give you the first chance. You 
get hold of me and try to push me over. 
If I go, you will find the balloon shoot 
up; but don’t be frightened ; you’ll be all right 
in a bit, and can let out a few feet of gas. If 
you can’t get me over—well, [ must try to get 
you over, Hold on a bit till I light a cigar.” 

In the calm still air the Captain struck a 
light, bending low in the car to avoid contact 
of flame and gas, bit the end of a cigar, and 
lighted it. Josiah, shaking with terror, could 
see in theshadow of the balloon on the cloud 
the smoke curling up from the cigar and lazily 
spreading itself out. 

‘** Now, old chappie,” said the Captain, ‘* ’m 
ready. Heave hard, and over I go.” 

What was the use of disputing with a man 
like this? Josiah never had been inclined to 
fight with men of strong will. He was certain 
he could not move the Captain, but he was 
able to try, and try he did, He got cne foot 
over the car, the Captain encouraging him 
and cheerfully smoking, 

“Very well done, old man, A few more 
tugs and over we go, Ill just have time to 
finish my cigar before I get to the bottom.” 

Josiah tugged and tugged till he felt the 
warm bicod rushing through his veins and his 
breath came short. But though he might move 
one of the Captain’s colossal legs, which 
seemed to his disordered fancy to be the size 
of the Monument, he could dono more, The 
Captain sat passive, encouraging him by every 
kindly phrase he could think of. But it was 
of no use, and after ten minutes’ violent strug- 
gling Josiuh threw himself back in the car. 

‘*Very sorry, old man,” said the Captain, 
with a tone of unmistakable sincerity, 
*'Phought once you'd have done it; but IPve 
got a little out of training lately and run up 
half a stun. Now 1 must see what Il can do 
with you.”’ 

Kirst of all he tore off some slips of paper 
and threw them out. Josiah looked at them 
with hungry eyes. Round and round they 
spun, falling ba k into the car or dropping to 
the world beyond the clouds. There was no 
hope of movement for the balloon. 

‘Well, Mr. Smith, it’s your turn now. I 
must seo what I can do. It's not nice for 
either of us, but it would be no nicer to stay 
here and be starved to death or blown out to 
sea. You won't feol anything after the first 
rush, Good-bye. Iam sorry there will be no 
opportunity of my communicating with youas 
to the result of this interesting experiment, I 
don’t suppose,” the Captain added, his love of 
scientific research increasing his unfeigned 
regret for the inconvenience Josiah was 
about to suffer, ‘‘that ever before ten 
stun was dropped out of a car ina oe + 
{ reckon VU get as high as most people 
have been. Now, if you’ve any message, 
just handit over. IfIcan do anything for 
you in King-street or anywhere else you may 
dey end upon me.” 

‘*No,” said Josiah, gulping down a rising 
sob; ‘if you will only say I went off bravely 
and didn’t flinch that will be all Perhaps you 
might write a few lines by way of preface to 
‘Underground England,’ pointing out that | 
died in the interests of science,” 

‘Certainly, my dear tellow, it shall be 
done,” said the Captain, with quite a glow of 
honest energy. ‘li you'd like a little monnu- 
ment or anything of that sort, Uli see it’s run 
up. Now, over you go. Time’s getting on, 
and I don’t want to miss the Paris train. Give 
us a shake of your paw, then shut your eyes, 
for | fancy I shan’t have much difficulty with 
you. Heave your watch over or take it with 
you?” 

‘If you wouldn’t mind accepting it,” said 
Josiah, pulling out his fine old turnip-shaped 
time-piece, *‘ as a memento of our friendship 
—which, though brief, has, I trust, been sin- 
cere—it would give me great pleasure,’’ 

* Certainly,” said the Captain, weighing it 
in his hand critically, and thinking to himself 
that it might serve as ballast ina last emer- 
gency. ‘lll hang itover my bed, and will 
think of you whenever it ticks. Notning 
more to say ?’’ 

‘* No,” said Josiah; ‘‘ only pleaso to drop 
me feet first.” 

The Captain took him up in his arms as if 
he were a child, held him for a moment over 
the side of the car, and, with a cheery fare- 
well, dropped him. 

Josiah felt his hat go, and could see the bal- 
loon shoot up with tremendous rapidity, 
though, as he reckoned, the rate of velocity 
would need to be divided by about half, as he 
was simultaneously descending rapidiy. He 
felt tbe rush of air, and shrank from the mo- 
ment, coming nearer and nearer, “hen he 
should strike the earth. He seemed an un- 
conscionably long time falling. ‘Still, through 
the clouds he went, and, as it seemed to him at 
the end of five minutes, began to get glimpses 
of the earth. Down he went like a shot. ‘The 
rushing noise in his ears grew moro intolerable. 
There was a swift upgrowth of the hedge-rows, 
a sudden vision of cows and horses, and of 

eople running across fields. Then a heavy 
Casa, and Josiah, opening his eyes, found 
himself lying on the floor in the room in King- 
street. 

On tho table were an empty claret bottle and 
two tumblers, The room was full of the smoke, 
now growing stale, of cigars. Josiah was shiv- 
ering with cold, and tho room was dark 
save from what light flickered in from 
the lamp down the street. He struck a 
light, and there in its accustomed place on 
the mantelpiece was his watch, the hands 
pointing to three o’clock, Dazed and shiver- 
ing he crept into bed, where he thought the 
matter over, and amid much that was bewil- 
dering groped his way to the conclusion that 
Capt. 'Mulberry really had come. into his 
room, had spent an hour with him, smoked 
cigars, drank claret, and then went off. He 
remembered standing at the head of the stairs 
shaking hands with him and promising to dine 
with him at his club one day in the following 
week. ‘Then he had gone back and lain on the 
couch, where, overcome with the unaccus- 
tomed tumbler of claret and dazed with the 
tobacco smoke, he had fallen asleep, dreamed, 
and rolled off on to the floor.—Belgravia. 

————— 


CoNTAMINATION OF Foop.—All who are 
familiar with India must kuow how particular 
the Brahmins are about the cooking of every- 
thing thev eat. It is not mere touch that has 
to be avoided, even the shadow of a low caste 


person, or a European will spoil any amount 
of food if it comes even near to it. I had an 
experience of this when traveling in the Him- 
alayas, Among my coolies were some Brah- 
mins; they always separated from the others 
todo their cooking. One day, while passing 
them andes keeping wide of the ground they 
occupied, I noticed one was making a soup 
with vegetables, As we were in a high region, 
near to the source of the Ganges. I asked 


| 


where he found the vegetables. He answered, 
‘* In the jungle ;” at the same time lifting the 
brase dish from the fire, he poured out its con- 
tents on the ground and said it was “ biggar 
gia,” or spoiled. Understanding at once that 
I was the cause, I asked ** How?’ for had 
preserved a distance from him of four or five 
vards. He pointed to my foot, which was 
touching the end of a follen trunk, and he had 
made his fire at the other end of it, so that I 
was actually touching a part of his fire. This 
was the contamination which had rendered 
his food unclean,—F'raser’s Magazine. 


A Lirerature or Loosenrss.—Mon- 
tesquieu said that democracy is founded on 
virtue; andif this saying is somewhat exag- 
gerated, it is quite certain that if the republic 
does not deveioy fraternity among the differ- 
ent classes, the sentiment of devotion to 
the country, the love of simple, manly 
manners, it will not answer either to the ideas 
or to the hopes of those who believe in it, and 
it will lose in a very short time the prestige 
which its very name still possesses for the 
mass of the nation. For this reason it is im- 
possible to see without anxiety the savage and 
spiteful preachings of the revolutionary social- 
ists, the excessive love of peace and well-being 
which reigns throughout the bourgeoisie, and, 
above all, the progress of immorality. Not 
only are atrocious crimes multiplying, but the 
license of the press, of books, and of plays is 
growing, and it would seem that the Govern- 
ment feels powerless before this flood of im- 
morality in which the public itself is an ac- 
gomplice. It is true that just now it contends 
that this powerlessness arises from the last law 
which gives liberty to the press, and that it is 
proposing to the Chambers a new iaw, permit- 
ting it to repress all outrages on good morals 
committed through the press. But before 
this last law was passed there was al- 
ready a crowd of immodest produc- 
tions which were displayed in the windows 
of the stationers and at the doors of the 
newspaper kiosques, and which were cried 
on the boulevards with revolting cynicism, 
while the most scandalous pictures provoked 
the attention of the passer-by. The ‘* Memoirs 
of Cassanova,’’ which had never been allowed 
to be sold publicly, were placed at the disposal 
of all comers under the galleries of the Odéon, 
and could be fingered by the students; and 
alongside of these ‘‘ Memoirs,” modern works, 
without style or observation or wit, which are 
addressed only to the most depraved instincts. 
Unhappily, | must number in this category 
the latest romance by a man who, none the 
less, has a powerful imagination and great 
gifts as a writer and an observer, but who has 
set himself to trade upon the attractiveness of 
scandal, the taste of the blasé for filth—M,. E. 
Zola. By a singular idolatry of the word 
liberty, the committee of the Chamber 
charged with the examination of the bill 
for the repression of obscene publications 
placed books beyond the reach of the hand 
of justice, so that there is nothing for it 
but to endure the ravages wrought by cheap 
publications dignified with the name of books. 
Is it not to be feared that, sooner or later, the 
public, and especially the artisan population, 
whose children more than others are the vic- 
tims of this vicious propaganda, will revolt 
with indignation against a Government which 
tolerates it? Under the empire great indigna- 
tion was felt on the subject of the tolerated 
hawking of questionable publications; they 
were prudish in comparison with those which 
in these days we see issued at low prices from 
the press. Otherwise, I know that law has 
little power against these perverse tendencies, 
unless public opinion strongly supports it, It 
will be strong when M, Zola’s friends turn 
their backs upon him, unless he gives up writ- 
ing such novels as ‘*‘ Nana” or ‘** Potbouille,’’ 
when M. Armand Silvestre’s friends refuse to 
shake hauds with him because of his articles in 
Gil blas. Else the evil will progress contin- 
ually. In the end it will be impossible to take 
boys and girls to the theatre or to exhibitions 
of paintings. It is already impossible to put 
the Revue des deux Mondes into their hands.— 
Lhe Conte mporary Review. 


freNCcuU Derectives.—An agent dechange, 
who had in his custody a great number of 
bonds and other valuable documents belonging 
to his clientél 


share certificates 


, was robbed of a vumber of 


the safe in his 
was consid- 
amounting to 300, QUOF. , 
(£12,000.) Asin France allscrip is payable au 
porteur, (to bearer,) if is much more easy to 
dispose of this sort of property than it would 
be in England, where a formai transfer has to 
be made. In the present case the plundered 
party did not want to make the affair public 
for two reasons. In the first place, he was 
convinced that the robber was his own son, 
who had absconded from Paris a day or two 
before; and in the second, the fact of his bav- 
ing lost the documents would, in all probabil- 
ity, have greatly injured his credit on the 
Bourse, He went to the Préfecture de Folice, 
saw one of the chiefs, and a few hours later an 
agent séeret was sent to his office. He related 
his story, saying at the same time that he sus- 
pected his son to have been the principal actoz 
in the affair. In return, without a moment's 
hesitation, he was told the name ofa firm in 
Paris whose chief business was to trade in 
stolen property of the kind. He was, more- 
over, informed a few hours later that some 
days previously his son had Seen seen more 
than once in the office of this firm; and that it 
was more than likely the bonds were in their 
possession. The Police agent went to the sus- 
pected office, and with money advanced him 
by the plundered man transacted some 
stock, or share, buying and _ solling. 
He returned there again and again, each 
time doing some business which gave the firm 
acertain profit. This went on until he had 
gained a sort of footing with the suspected 
parties, He then asked them to purchase for 
him a few thousand francs’ worth of the kind 
of bonds that his employer had lost. This was 
done, The numbers on the scrip given him 
corresponded with those which the ayent de 
change had shown him when he first com- 
menced the inquiry. His work was then plain 
enough. The head of the firm was accused of 
having in his possession documents which hed 
been stolen, knowing them to have been so, 
By making aclean breast of the matter, and 
by restoring all he had bought from the son of 
the agert de change (for which he had paid 
about a fourth of their marketable value) he 
escaped with a year’s imprisonment. Ia Eng- 
land the affair would have been impossibie. 
But the question remains whether it is not bet- 
ter to fight rogues with theirown weapons 
than to allow them from motives, which are 
correct in themselves, to go scot free. There 
can be little doubt that in the present state 
of the world, when so many men live by prey- 
ing on others, it is very necessary to keep 
some sort of supervision over scoundrels, or it 
will often be very difficult for honest people to 
come by their own.—Macmillan’s Magazine, 
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ANN Fieip AND Exnizanetu SToKEs.— 
The advertisements appeared in the Daily Post 
of July 17, 1728, and the match was announced 
to take place at Mr. Stokes’s Amphitheatre in 
the Islington road, London: ‘ Whereas, I, 
Ann Field, of Stoke-Newington, ass-driver, 
well known for my abilities in boxing in my 
own defense wherever it happened in my way, 
having been affronted by Mrs. Stokes, styled 
the European Championess, do fairly invite 
her to a trial of the best skill in boxing for £10, 
fair rise and fall; and question not but to give 
her such proofs of my judgment that shall 
oblige her to acknowledge me championess 
of the stage to the entire satisfaction of 
all my friends.”’ ‘I, Elizabeth Stokes, of the 
city of London, have not fought in this way 
since [ fought the famous boxing-woman of 
Billingsgate 29 minutes, and gained a com- 
plete victory, (which is six years ago;) but as 
the famous Stoke-Newington ass-woman dares 
me to fight her for £10, {do assure her I will 
not fail meeting her for the said sum, and 
doubt not that the blews which I shall present 
her with will be more difficult for her to digest 
than she ever gave her asses !’—Chambers’s 
Journal, 


LONDON CABMEN.—Cab-drivers are usually 
honest, and even if they do not invariably re- 
turn an umbrella you leave in their vehicle, 
they take it to Scotland Yard. Now, Scotland 
Yard is an interesting, mysterious place to 
visit. A journey to the great centre of all the 


clues that lead to nothing ought to be a pleas- 
ure to the curious. The statistician will be 
pleased by the enormous stacks of umbrellas 
and bales of neglected great-coats which in 
Scotland Yard await their owners, and mutely 
reproach the casualness of man. Cabmen are 
not usually cruel to their horses, A merciful 
ecabman will trequentlv allow his beast to 
amble at the pace of three miles an hour, 
especially when you are ina hurry to catch a 
train. Thus our modern haste is _ si- 
lently rebuked, and a lesson on _ . hu- 
manity to the lower creation is enforced 
by example. We never met but one 
cabman whose horse would not go atall. Did 
he ‘wallop it? Ob. na. na.” as thaanciant 


chorus sings. He politely confided to us that 
this was his first day of experience as a cab- 
driver, to which we could only reply that the 
circumstance was interesting, as it appeared 
to be his horse’s last day of experience asa 
cab horse. Many a cabman has a noble pride 
in his steed’s pedigree and past performances. 
We are acquainted with the case of a cab horse 
which has known better days, and actually 
ran into a place for the Cesarewitch. Another 
horse, almést as distinguished in a different 
way, ran into a place belonging to a rate- 
payer, carrying away some yards of sub- 
urban brick wa Th, and a good deal of the cov- 
ering of its own knees. Animals of this sort 
are respected on a stand, and gain a legendary 
repute, like the horses of Rustum and the Cid. 
—The Saturday Review. 


MARRYING Femate Convicts —French 
female prisoners and convicts are treated with 
more kindness, on the whole, than persons of 
their class arein England. Their matrons and 
warderesses are Augustine nuns, whose rule, 
though firm, 1s gentler, more merciful, and 
more steadfastly equitable than that of lay- 
women could be. The female convicts are al- 
lowed the same privileges as the men in the 
matter of earning money and buying things 
at thecanteen. Those of them who are young 
also enjoy a privilege not granted to female 
convicts in other countries—that of having 
husbands provided for them by the State. 
Only these husbands must be convicts. Every 
six months a notice is circulated in the 
female penitentiaries calling upon all wom- 
on who feel minded to go out to New- 
Caledonia and be married, to make an 
application to that effect through the Govern- 
or, Elderly women are always very prompt 
in making such applications; but they are not 
entertained, The matrimonial candidates 
must be young, and exempt from physical in- 
firmities. Girls under long sentences readily 
catch at this method of escaping from the in- 
tolerable tedium of prison life; and the pretty 
ones are certain to be put on the Governor's 
list, no matter how frightful may be the 
crimes for which they have been sen- 
tenced. The only moral qualification requisite 
is to have passed at least two years in the 
penitentiary. The selected candidates have 
to sign engagements promising to marry 
convicts and to settle in New-Cale- 
donia for the remainder of their lives. 
On these conditions Government transports 
them, gives them a decent outfit, and a ticket- 
of-leave when they land at Noumea. Their 
marriages are arranged for them by the Goy- 
ernor of the colony, who has a selection of 
weli-bebaved convicts ready for them to choose 
froia, and each girl may consult her own fancy 
within certain limits, for the proportion of 
marriageable men to women is about three to 
one. Of course, if a girl declares that none of 
the aspirant bridegrooms submitted to her in- 
spection have met with her approval, the Gov- 
erpor can only shrug his shoulders in the 
usual French way. It has happened 
more than once that pretty girls have 
been wooed by warders, free settlers, or time- 
expired soldiers and sailors, instead of by 
convicts. In such cases the Governor can 
only assent toa marriage on condition that 
the female convict’s free lover shall place him- 
self in the position of a ticket-of-leave man, 
and undertake never to leave the colony. 
Love works wonders; and there is no instance 
on record of a man having refused to comply 
with these conditions when once he had fallen 
in love. There are some instances, though, of 
the authorities having declined to let a female 
convict marry a free man when they were not 
convinced that the latter was a person of firm 
character and kindly disposition. For the 
women’s Own sakes it is necessary that 
they should not be married to men who 
would be hkely, in some moment of temper, 
to fling their disreputable antecedents into 
their teeth. There is nothing of this kind to 
fear when a female convict gets wedded to a 
man whose past lifehas been as bad as her 
own. Why the French Government should 
have saddled itself with the responsibility of 
promoting marriages among convicts if 1s dif- 
ficult to say; but the experiment has on the 
whole yielded very good results. The married 
couples get huts and free grants of land, and 
all that they can draw from it by their own 
labor becomes theirs. During five years they 
are subjected to the obligation of reporting 
themselves weekly at the district Police office, 
and thev are forbidden to enter public houses, 
and must not be found out of doors at night. 
This gyre period being satisfactorily 
passed, they get their full freedom, but 
subject always to the condition of remaining 
in the colony. To this rule the law 
has distinctly forbidden that any exception 
shall be made. On no account whatever must 
convicts who have accepted grants of land and 
contracted ‘‘ administrative marriages,” as 
they are called, ever return to France. They 
are at liberty, however, to send their children 
to France if any respectable person in “that 
country will become answerabie for them, and 
undertake to provide them with a good educa- 
tion. The sons of convicts are born French 
subjects, and will be required at the age of 20 
to draw at the conscription, and serve their 
appointed terins in the Army. From what 
precedes it may be inferred that the lot of con- 
victs in New-Caledonia is a fairly pleasant 
one; but we have spoken as yet only 
of those convicts who have tickets-of-leave, 
and are more or less frea to roam over the 
whole island. Those who have not earned 
tickets-of-leave. are keptin the penal settle- 
ment of the Island of Nou, or are employed 
on public works, road-making, house-building, 
&c., in gangs, moving and encamping from 
place to place during the fine season under 
roilitary escort. The lot even of these con- 
victs cannot be called a hard one as compared 
with that of convicts in other countries, and 
of French convicts under the old system of 
bagnes, or transportation to Cayenne. The cli- 
mate of Cayenne was so deadly that all tha 
convicts transported there either died or 
contracted incurable maladies. As for the old 
bagnes of Brest and Toulon, they were very 
hells, where the convicts were kept chained in 
couples and were treated pretty much like 
wild beasts. The climate of New-Caledonia, 
on the contrary, is delightful, andthe soil of 
the different islands composing the colony is 
so fertile that corn, fruit, and vegetables grow 
there in abundance, and can be had very 
cheap, In 1873 an attempt to cultivate vines 
was commenced, but hitherto the experiment 
has not met with full success. It is said, how- 
ever, that the difficulties which have beset the 
vine-growers will be overcome in time.—TZhe 
Cornhill Magazine. 


Epping Forest.—Within a few miles of 
the great throbbing heart of London there 


still remains a portion of the royal forest of 
Waltham, which in ancient times covered a 


great tract of country, and extended to the, 


very walls of the city. Its vast area included 
the forests of Hainault and Epping, of whigh 
some six thousand acres of picturesque wood- 
land have, after much opposition and many 
difficulties, been secured tor public health and 
recreation. By the new charter of forest 
rights, not only wide stretches of land, after 
years of cultivation, have been redeemed from 
inclosure, and restored to the forest limits, but 
nearly 13 miles of almost unbroken woedland 
scenery, forming, perhaps, the most extensive 
pleasure-ground in Europe, have been formaily 
dedicated by the (Jueen to the use and enjoy- 
ment of her people for all time. So far back 
as the twelfth century, in the reign of King 
Stephen, and again by a charter of King John, 
much of the outlying land was disafforested. 
Kdward I.’s ‘‘Charta de Foresta”’ stiil further 
redueed its bounds, which were again deter- 
mined by Charles I. ; and since that time they 
have been diminished, year by year, by illegal 
encroachments. Not only the residents of 
East Lendon, but the nation at large, must 
feel grateful to the Corporation of the city for 
preserving and restoring, as far as possible, to 
its ancient limits a landmark grand in itself, 
and interesting by right of its connection with 
splendid and historic memories.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 


CoacuEs First Usep 1, Scornanp.— 
Coaches had been introduced into Scotland a 
century before the date of thesculptured stone 
at Inverugie Castle. The Regent Morton used 
one in Edinburgh in the year 1577, and it is 
stated that ‘‘ this was the second coach that 
came to Scotland, the first being brought by 
Alexander Lord Seatone, when Queen Mary 
came from France, A. D..1561,” (** Memoire 
of the Somervilles,” volume 1, page 452.) In the 
middle of the following century, but still before 
the date of the sculptured stone, a public 
coach ran regularly and carried passengers be- 
tween Edinburgh and London, as appears from 
the following entries in Lamont’s ‘‘ Diary:” 
**1652, July.—David Leslie’s wife, of St. 
Monence, returned from London to St. 
Monence. She came down in a journey coach.” 
©1652, Augt.—About the beginning of the 
month the Lady Crafoord tooke journey from 
Leith for to goe to London to her husband, 
now prisoner in the Tower. She wentin the 
seeenee. sonck that comes ordinarlia be- 
twixt England and Scotland.”—The Chroni- 


cle of Fife, pp. 55. Scotland, 
riteod, had fe coach 
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according to John Taylor, the ‘* Water Poet,” 
such a thing was seen for the first time in 
1564-5. The subsequent multiplication of 


' these.obnoxious vehicles was a sore subject 


with the.old waterman, who writes thus: 
* The first that ever was seen here was brought 
out ot the Netherlands by one William Boonen 
a Dutch-man, who gave a coach to Queen 
Elizabeth, (for she had been seven years a 
Queen before she had any coach,) since when 
they have increased (with a mischief) and 
ruined all the best house-keeping, to the undo 
ing of watermen, by the multitude of hackney 
or hired coaches; but they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets as they do now till 
the year 1605, and then was the gunpowder 
treason hatehed, and at that time did the 
coaches breed and multiply.’—J. Taylor’s 
Life of Thomas Parr, Postscript—Notes and 
(Queries. 


Stare or THoucur in tHe Roman 
CuurcH.—The state of thought in the Church 
for the last 250 years has been anything but 
encouraging. If we look into any history of 
philosophy, we shall see that, after the death 
of Giordano Bruno, who perished at the stake 
in 1600, Catholic thought occupies hardly any 
place init. Francis Suarez, indeed, the glory 
of the Jesuits, and the last great light of scho- 
lasticism, lived till 1617; but in that very year 
Descartes reached his majority, and was pre- 
paring to give thought a new direction, des- 
tined to diverge ever more and more from that 
of the Church. indeed the Church herself, 
adopt'ug from about this time a new policy, 
contributed to increase this divergence. The 
Jesuits, having in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturies done her signal service, by reform- 
ing, through authority based on terror, 
her relaxed aud disordered discipline, and 
having in consequence come to consider her 
their special protégé, were averse to free- 
dom of thought, which must necessarily con- 
flict with their authority, and resolved to 
maintain the latter atall hazards. In order 
to do so, they discouraged all thought except 
so much as was necessary, on the one hand, to 
show the inexhaustibleness of the Church’s 
dogmas, and, on the other, fo make clear the 
weakness of human reason and its inability to 
arrive at absolute truth. A maximum of dog: 
ma, combined with a minimum of thought, 
was attainea by the adoption of a sensistic 
philosophy, whicu, by circumscribing the 
natural powers of the mind within tne nar- 
rowest limits, left indefinite room for authori 
ty. This low system, it is true, claimed to be 
pure Thomism, the recognized philosophy of 
the Church, but was, at least after the middle 
of jast century, only the doctrine of Locke and 
Condillac slightly disguised. Condillac had 
used his positition as a churchman and an 
abbé to give Lockism currenev in the Church. 
The better to insure the crushing out of all 
free exercise of reason, the Jesuits wrote 
numerous text-books, embodying this false 
Thomism, and succeeded in forcing them upon 
the other orders, even upon the recognized 
orthodox interpreters of St. Thomas, the Do- 
minicans, who received them with grim, tear- 
ful resignation. The natural conseauence of 
this was that the Church was dragged by her 
overzealous guardians more and more into a 
position of isolation and antipathy to the 
mora! and intellectual progress of the world, 
until many, even of those who sincerely be- 
lieved in her divine mission, or, at least, from 
habit and prejudice, professed to do so, were 
glad to see her stripped of her authority, and, 
therewith, of her power to enforce her retro- 
grade decrees. Of course, there were men in 
the Church who bitterly lamented this state of 
things, and did whatin them lay to remedy 
it; but, as they were jeateusly watched and 
opposed by the Jesuits and their party, they 
were almost powerless for good.—The Fort- 
nightly Review. 

Iiinpu Mustc.—We were once misguided 
enough to inquire of native offi- 
cials what instruments of music their town 
possessed, and were waited upon next day, in 
consequence, by all the musicians in the place. 
First came a group of nine women, who sang 
some wild and plaintive strains in unison ina 
minor key; one of them kept time by occa- 
sionally snapping her fingers, while another 
performed a rude accompanient on a small 
barrel-shaped drum, the ends of which were 
covered with goat-skin. The head-dress of 
some of these singers was peculiar, and con- 
sisted of folds of calico over the head and 
round the throat, rather like the drapery of 
some orders of nuns, and similar to that given 
by painters to St. Anna and other holy 
women of the Bible. The grouping of these 
people, as they sat close together on the 
ground, was extremely picturesque; and 
listening to the sad sweetness of their strains, 
one couid easily imagine such to have been the 
appearance and the melody of the daughters 
of Jerusalem as they lamented by the waters of 
Babylon. The singing ended, a man was seen 
to rise in the background, lifting an enormous 
brazen trumpet nearly as long as himself, on 
which he blew two most terrific blasts, ex- 
cruciating to English ears. These sounds were 
prolonged, and seemed to sink down through a 
long wailing discord inexpressibly painful to 
listen to, but not unfrequently to be heard in 
that district of the Punjab. The effort of 
blowing this trumpet is considerable, and we 
were glad to make this an excuse for hearing 
no more of it, and subdmitted with 
the best grace we could to & per- 
formance on the tom-tom, while two more 
men exercised their lungs upon horrid little 
trumpets of asmaller size. When these were 
dismissed, we had a kind of duet all on one 
note from two men, one of whom beat a small 
drum open at one end, like a very deep tam- 
bourine, while the other played upon some- 
thing lke a four-stringed banjo. The lower 
part of this instrument was made of a gourd, 
and two of the strings were passed through 
blue glass beads, while the other two wer« 
raised by cowries of different sizes; the ban} 
was further adorned by the green and gold 
label from some English cotton-reel or piece 


of calico, stuck on the stem by way of orna 
ment.—Temple Bar. 


some 


Tue Laws or WaAr.—It has often seemed 
as if humanity were about to get the better 
of the logical tendency of the military art, 
The lateran Council of 1139 (a sort of European 
congress in its day) not only condemned 
Arnold of Brescia to be burned for heresy, but 
anathematized the cross-bow for its inhuman. 
ity. It forbade its use in Christian warfare as 
alike hateful to God and destructive of man- 
kind, Several brave Princes disdained to em- 
ploy cross-bow shooters, and Innocent III. 
con firmed the prohibition on the ground that 
it was not fair toinflict on an enemy more than 
the least possible injury. The long-bow conse- 
quently came into greater use. But Richard 
I., in spite of Popes or Councils of Chivalry, 
revived the use of the cross-bow in 
Europe; nor, though his death by 
one himself was regarded as a 
judgment from heaven, did its use from that 
time decline till the musket took its place, 
Cannons and bombs were at first called dia- 
bolical, because they suggested the malice of 
the enemy of mankind, or serpentines, because 
they seemed worse than the poison of serpents. 
And torpedoes, now used witkout scruple, 
were called infamous and infernal when, un- 
der the name of American turtles, they were 
first tried by the American colonies against 
the ships of their mother country. 1n the six: 
teenth century that knight “without feat 
or reproach,” the Chevalier Bayard, or 
dered all musketeers who fell into his 
hands to be slain without mercy, be- 
cause he held the introduction of fire- 
arms to be an unfair innovation on the rules 
of lawful war. So red-hot shot (or balls made 
red-hot before insertion in the cannon) were 
at first objected to, or only considered fair for 
purposes of defexse, not of attack. Yet what do 
we find ?—that Louis XIV. fired some 12,000 
of them into Brussels in 1694; that the Aus- 
trians fired them into Lille in 1792, and that 
the English batteries fired them at the aa in 
Sebastopol Harbor, which formed part of the 
Russian defenses. Chain-shot and bar-shot 
were also disapproved of at first, or excluded 
from use by conventions applying only to par 
ticular wars; now there exists no agreement 
precluding their use, for they soon be- 
came common in battles at sea.—The Gentler 
man’s Magazine. 


A GALLOWS For A JupGe.—lIn the “ good 
old times” a carpenter who could not get his 
money for two gibbets that that had been be- 
spoke, refused to make a third, and an execu- 
tion was in consequence delayed. The jailer 
being called to account, blamed the carpenter, 
who was at once summoned before the Judge, 
a a by the way, somewhat remark- 
able for his severity. The Judge demanded of 
the carpenter the reason why the work had 
not been done. ” said the man, 
“to make a third gallows because 
had not paid me for the firsttwo.” “ 
must understand,” said the Judge, 
angrily, ‘‘that I myself ordered 
‘Oh. in that case.” said the carpenter. * I- 
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make itat once, It should have been read 
long betore this if | had only known the gal- 
lows had been for your lordship.” —Chambers’s 
Journal, . 
ta ee oe 
TRE TRYST. 
---- ~~ -— = 
There was not a cloud in the deep biue sky, 
Nor a‘foaming crest on the sea; 
The winds were asleep, in the arms of the deep, 
Ané their breath came noiselessly. 
The soft sweet rays of the harvest moon, 
The heaving waters kissed, 
And the light was shed on the Abbey head, 
And the tomb-etores that watch the quiet dead. 
And in calm, I kept our tryst. 


The blank black sky, and the blank black sea, 
Bient in the angry night; 

The wild winds met, where the waters fret, 
In a belt of luminous light; 

Yhey thundered along the hollow strand, 
Where the rain, like a python hissed; 

And near and far, from rock and sear, 

Rang the mighty challenge of Nature’s war. 
And in storm, I kept our tryst, 


White, weird, ana ghastly crept the fog, 
Over river, and moor, and coast; 
Each fast-moored boat, on the harbor afioat, 
Loomed like a threatening rhost, 
The sea lay muttering sullealy, 
Under the veiling mist; 
And the buoy-bell rung, with its ominous tongue, 
Where the tide on the lip of the rock was flung. 
And in gloom, I kept our tryst. 


For while holy grief, and loving trust, 
With me keep watch together, 
Treck not, 1. of sea or sky; 
Our hearts hold tranquil weather. 
So I know, in the royal right of love, 
I may claim you, an I list; 
So my hand may reach, in its silent speech, 
To the spirit greeting where each meets each. 
In faith, I kcep our tryst. 
—--All the Year Found. 
—— ~~ 


MiLuais.— Powerful realistic art can only 
be produced under certain very definite re- 
stricted conditions. The model must be stead- 
ily fixed for some hours together in an un- 
changing aspect before the artist, however 
rapidly he may work, gets into his work that 
exact likeness and the precise details which 
gives to such painting a striking look of real- 
ism. The art which seeks to putinto a form 
&n impression, an inspiration, works from a 
menta! vision. So strong is the impression, so 
complete the inspiration of such Titans as 
Pheidias, Titian, and Turner, that the exact- 
ness with which essential truths are seized by 
such a mental vision as they were evidently 
possessed of, is greater than the exactness of 
most of those artists who imitate nature for 
the sake of the realistic qualities only. Mod- 
ern art has developed its own special kind of 
realism, and Mr. Millais has, in some of his fin- 
est works, blended such realism with poetry 
and pure sentiment in a most delightful and 
original manner. It is not the realism which 
we find in such works as ‘‘ The Huguenots,” 
‘“‘The North-west Passage,’? ‘‘ Effie Dean,” 
it is wished here to depreciate; it is the 
idea, an idea which emanates chiefly from 
foreign schools of painting, but which has 
most destructively affected our own English 
school, that it is a worthy aim for an artist to 
treat realism as an end in itself, instead of a 
means of expression. It is the over-balancing 
all other aims in art by the desire of producing 
the effect of reality, which ends by blunting 
the artist’s instincts toward the finest 
quality in nature’s laws, that of perfect bal- 
ance; for by such an over-balancing many 
modern realists defeat theirown aim. In art 
ns in other matters it is obvious that the exag- 
geration in one direction will end by destroy- 
ing the virtue of those very qualities for which 
pthers are sacrificed. What the eye sees with- 
out reference to association, thought, or 
emotion can never satisfy as a complete 
vision any civilized human being whose cul- 
ture embraces the thoughts and history of a 

ast and the aspirations toward a future. The 
cenglisbh popular taste has never demanded the 
intellectual element in art, so the short-com- 
ing inherent in Mr. Millais’s genius has not 
stood in the way of his popularity. But it is 
to be doubted whether his popularity would 
ever have become really great and stable had 
he in his less recent work left out emotional 
sentiment. Noone can justly say there is a 
want of ** heart’? in Mr. Millais’s genius, how- 
ever little he may choose to put into some of 
bis later works; and his dexterity, as a painter, 
proves the power of his hand. Perhaps it 
may bein Mr. Millais’s case more precise to 
cali the third ingredient the eye, for it may 
be doubted whether he has much native fa- 
cility of touch. As a servant to his eye, 
which is splendidly accurate, his hand works 
with touches of almost unrivaled force; but 
that instinctive touch, the result of the whole 
nature being permeated with a sense of beauty, 
which unconsciously flies over the canvas, 
leaving in its tract always some suggestion of 
beauty, as in the sketches by Reynolds, such a 
tacility of touch we do notfind in Mr. Millais’s 
painting. If he hurries he smears, if he gener- 
alizes he daubs; still, when he means an effect 
should come. however much time and labor it 
may cost him, the hand can carry out the 
effect. The real short-coming is in the inter- 
mediate ingredient. Mr. Millaisseems to have 
become more and more callous to the value of 
the intellectual quality in art. The world in 
general has of late years become more and 
more callous as to its value. Mr. Millajs has 
probably influenced the public taste by giving 
it fascinating work which has so little thought 
in it, and the public taste has probably influ- 
enced Mr. Millais by being so enthusiastically 
delighted with such art.—The Fortnightly Re- 
view, 


Tsk BUFFALO OF THE East.—Of all the 
gaine followed by sportsmen in the East, I con- 
sider the buffalo to be the most dangerous and 
the most dificult to kill. The nature of the 
beast is morose and treacherous, and an old 
bull will often lie in wait and attack man or 


beast without having received any provoca- 
tion. There are two wild varieties, one with 
long straight horns, and the other with curved 
gnes, the la ter often with the forehead form- 
ing a perfect circle, and the points being with- 
in a few inches of each other. ‘The forehead 
is narrow and convex; head long in propor- 
tion toits breadth; horns large and black. 
General «olor dark slate color; hair scanty 
and black; a moderately developed dorsal 
ridge which terminates about the middle of 
the back; below the knees and hocks the col- 
or is lignter thanthe rest of the body, often 
inclining to a dirty cream, The eye is 
full and dark, with a vindictive ex- 
pression. They are possessed of immense 
strength, ranking in that respect after ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses. They can force their 
way through long grass, reeds, and wild carda- 
inom jungie with almost as much ease as an ele- 
phant, and their speed is equal to that ofa 
cart-horse. They carry immense horns; but 
nithough there are still thousands in Assam 
and Burmah, very large horns areseldom seen. 
Out of some hundreds killed, the largest bull’s 
horns measured across the forehead round the 
sweep 11 feet 4 inches, and a cow’s 11 feet 8 
inches, but I have known them killed with 
horns over 12 feet; while one head, which I 
save tothe late Earl of Mayo, was 13 feet 8 
nches round the circumference, and 6 feet and 
614 inches between the tips. The leviathan 
cow was shot by a _ native from 
a tree, and I secured the head for 
5 rupees. As itis the largest on record, it would 
have been cheap for £50 fora museum. There 
is asingle buli’sborn in the British Museum 
tig feet long. Col. Comber had one horn 6 
feet 2inches long given to him by the late Ze- 
mindar of Luckeepore. I once saw a half-tame 
albino cow at Tseeben, near Tongho, in Bur- 
mah, which had the longest horns I have ever 
geen; when she threw back her head they ex- 
tended along the whole length of the body to 
beyond the root of the tail, Each horn must 
have measured 7) to 8 feet, but she was so sav- 
age that even her owner dared not play any 
tricks with her or even handle her beyond milk- 
ing her oncea day. The manwasa Karen. I 
coveted her head, and offered 50 rupees for her, 
which was more than her value, as she was 
somewhat ancient; but the man, seeing how 
anxious I was to become her purchaser, asked 
such an exorbitant price that I declined to be 
victimized. The largest bull I ever measured 
was 12 feet to the root of the tail; tail, 2}< feet; 
height, 6 feet 2 inches; horns, from one tip to 
the other, 11 feet 4 inches; between the tips, 5 
feet; thickness of horn at base, clear of skin, 
23 inches. I shot a bull in Burmah with horns 
nothing unusual as to length, but of the enor- 
mous girth of 27 inches each. It took some 34 
bullets to lay him low. He fought viciously 
and stubbornly, and rendered one of my ele- 
phants hors de combat for four months from 
the severe injuries inflicted on it.—The London 
Field. 

An UNPUBLISHED Story or ‘Enra.’”’— 
The late Charles Mathews used to tell, with 
great glee, a little story of Charles Lamb, 
which he vouched for as authentic, and be- 
lieved to be unpublished. Iam indebted for it 
to Mr. Henry 8. Leigh, (the poet of Cockayne,) 
who had it from the lips of his friend, tha 
famous actor. One evening Mary Lamb took 
a sudden and violent fancy to have some Stil- 
ton cheese for supper, an article of which they 
had not a scrap inthe house. It wasverv wet, 
end getting rather late. but Charles, with that 


self-denial which showed itself in a life-long 
devotion to his sister, at once  volun- 
teered to try whether any could be got. 
He sallied forth, and reached their cheese- 
monger just as the shutters were being put up. 
ln reply to his demand he was assured that 
they had some fine ripe Stilton, and the shop- 
keeper proceeded to cut off a slice. Asit lay 
on the scales Lamb’s attention was forcibly ar- 
rested by the lively gambols of a number of 
maggots which came to the surface of the 
‘*fine ripe Stilton.” ‘ Now, Mr. Lamb,” said 
the cheesemonger, ‘‘shal) I have the pleasure 
of sending this home for you?’ “No, th-th- 
thank you,” said Charles. ‘‘If you will give 
me a bit of twine I cou-cou-could, p’rhaps, 
]-l-Il-lead it home!’? The manner in which 
Charles Mathews rendered Lamb’s stutter was, 
says Mr. Leigh, inimitable.—London Society. 


Tre Prisons oF Paris.—In Paris there 
are five prisons for male offenders, one for 
boys, the Petite Roquette, and one for women, 
St. Lazare. The chief of the male prisons, La 
Grande Roquette, is only used as a depot for 
convicts under sentence of transportation or 
reclusion; and the prison in the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi is for soldiers. Mazas is the 
House of Detention for prisoners awaiting 
trial, but it also contains about 800 prisoners 
undergoing sentences of not more than one 
year’s duration. Ste. Pélagie and La Santé 
are houses of correction, where the associated 
system mostly prevails, and the latter is at 
the same time a general infirmary. All con- 


victed prisoners who are diseased, infirm, and 
who require continual medical attendance, are 
sent to the Santé, It rests with the Public 
Proseeutor, and not with the Judges, to deter- 
mine in what prison a delinquent sentenced 
by the Correctional Courts shall be confined, 
Herein favoritism comes largely into play. A 
prisoner of the lower orders, having no re- 
spectable connections, will not get the option 
of serving his time in solitary continement, 
and thereby earning a remittance. If he peti- 
tions for this favor, he will be told that there 
are po cells vacant, and be will be removed to 
Ste. Pélagie or the Santé, where he will sleep 
in a dormitory and work in an associated 
atelier. If ke be a shoe-maker or tailor, he 
will work at his own trade; if not, he will be 
employed in making brass chains, cardboard 
boxes, paper bags, toys, or knick-knacks for 
venders of those thousand trifles which are 
comprised under the designation articles de 
Paris. Being paid by the piece, he will have 
every inducement to work hard. Of his earn- 
ings Government will retain one-third toward 
the expenses of his keep, one-third will be put 
aside and paid to him on his discharge, while 
the remaining third will be paid to him in 
money to enable him to buy little luxuries at 
the prison canteen. The things purchasable 
at the canteen are wine at the rate of a pint 
and a half a day, café au lait, chocolate, but- 
ter, cheese, ham, sausages, eggs, salad, fruit, 
tinned meat, biscuits, stationery, tobacco, and 
snuff. Prisoners are allowed to smoke in Pa- 
risian jails, and a very sensible provision this 
is, for it prevents that illicit trafiic in tobacco 
which brings so many prisoners and warders 
to trouble in English prisons, and it also sup- 
plies a ready means of punishing a retractory 
prisover. Frenchmen decline to admit that 
order cannot be kept in a jail without corpo- 
ral punishment. Asa rule, French prisoners 
behave exceedingly well, because they know 
that they can greatly alleviate the hardships 
of their position by so doing. For a 
first offence a man’s tobacco and wine will be 


‘eut off for a week; for a second ke may be for- 


bidden to purchase anything at the canteen for 
a month; if he perseveres in his folly he willbe 
prohibited from working—that is, from earn- 
ing money, and will be locked up in a cell to 
endure the misery of utter solitude and idle- 
ness. If this severe measure fails and the 
man becomes obstreperous he will be strait- 
waistcoated and put intoa dark padded cell, 
where he may scream and kick at the walls to 
his heart’s content. To these rational methods 
of coercion the most stubborn natures gen- 
erally yield. It must be confessed, however, 
that there are certain desperate characters 
who delight in giving trouble, and who, an 
tamed by repeated punishments, will often 
commit murderous assaults upon warders, 
Chaplain, or Governor out of sheer bravado. 
It would really be a mercy to flog these men, 
toratimely infliction of the lash would frighten 
them into good behavior, and often save Shem 
from the worse fate of life-long reclusion. It 
has not been found practicable to abolish the 
lash in convict establishments, and since it 
continues in use there no sound reason can ex- 
ist for not introducing it into jails.— Ae Corn- 
hill Magazine. 

Tue Lonpon Po.ice.—It has 
the lot of the present writer, on t 
to hear eminent foreigners speak of the Lon- 
don Police in the most eulogistic terms, In 
the Winter of 1863-4 he was passing through 
Paris on his way home from Syria, where Le 
had been employed for three or four years in 
organizing a Police force under the 
Government. 
sacre of the Christians on Mount Lebanon 
was still a topic of interest with most French- 
men. The Emperor Napoleon heard of an 
Englishman who had witnessed all the horri- 
ble scenes of 1860 being in Paris, and expressed 
a wishtosee him. The interview took place, 
and the conversation turned upon Police mat- 
ters in different parts of the world, The Em- 
peror expressed himself in the highest terms of 
admiration respecting all he had seen of our 
London Police. ‘A dozen of your constables,”’ 
he said, “twill keep a crowd in better order 
than a battalion of French soldiers; and what 
is most to be admired about them is that they 
so rarely seem to lose their temper and hardly 
ever appear to abuse their power. I was in 
London,” he continued, ‘‘during the Chartist 
riots, and saw a great deal of the Police, and 
I saw nothing but what I greatly admired in 
their conduct.” Another opportunity of hear- 
ing a well-known Frenchman speak of the 
force occurred at Versailles in 1871, when 
Paris was in possession ofthe Commune. The 
present writer was there as special corre- 
spondent of a London paper, and having a let- 
ter of introduction to M. Thiers was asked 
by the latter to breaktast with him 
and his family, French fashion, at 12 o’clock. 
During the meal news was brought in of some 
fresh atrocity committed by the scoundrels 
who then ruled over the capital of France. As 
the conversation proceeded the President 
looked across the table to the only Englishman 
present, and said, *‘ If we could only organize 
such a Police force as you have in London, 
these émeutes against law and order would be 
asrare in France as they are in England.” 
And he went on to relate what he had observed 
respecting our force when over in this coun- 
try at the time the Orleans tamily took refuge 
among us in 1848. What seemed to have 
struck him most forcibly was the forbearance 
and good temper, combined with firmness, 
which our Police displayed upon every occa- 
sion when their services were required.—Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 
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JAGANNATHA.—Jagannatha’s relation to 
the Hindu mythology will partly explain his 
true nature. He is one of the manifestations 
of Vishnu, and is supposed to be the same as 
Krishna. The forms under which Vishnu is 


“worshiped are more or less connected with 


love, while the manifestations of Siva are, on 
the contrary, of a fierce and terrible kind. 
Had the character given to Jagannatha been 
attributed to Siva, something like justifica- 
tion might be found for it. There is a 


well-known legend which illustrates the 
character of these deities. Among the 
innumerable gods of the Hindu Pantheon a 
discussion had arisen as to the reputation of 
the principal personages. One of the Devas 
at last proposed to try a practical test by 
which the matter might be settled. So he 
went up and kicked Siva. The result was ter- 
rible; that god burst into a wild passion and 
destroyed some million of worlds before he 
calmed down. ‘The Deva then kicked Brahma. 
This deity became angry, he grumbled and 
growled a little, but did nothing in particular. 
The Deva then approached Vishnu, who was 
asleep, but awoke instantly on being kicked. 
He caught the foot that had given the blow, 
and stroking it with his hand, said he hoped 
it was not hurt, at the same time manifestin 
awarm anxiety as if he had been the cause o 
pain to the Deva, or as if he had done him an 
injury. The feeling against taking life, 
even of the most insignificant insect, 
which the Hindus carry at times to 
very extravagant extremes, is somehow 
connected with the worship of Vishnu, or is 
derived from Buddhism, two forms of faith 
which are thought to have been closély relat- 
ed, and both of which seem to have had some- 
thing to do with the origin of the worship of 
Jagannatha at Puri. From this it will beseen 
that the destruction of life must be utterly op- 
posed to such attributes, and that it would be 
out of harmony with the spirit which ought to 
ree in the worship of Vishnu or Jagannatha, 
he temple services present us with an illustra- 


tion of Shouid by accident any person 


die within the temple walls, the ceremonies 
are at once stopped, the offerings are con- 
sidered as polluted, and have to be carried 
away, and the whole place is looked upon as 
being unclean till it has.been purified. When 
the Ratha Yatra, or Car Festival, takes place, 
accidents do happen; there are thousands pull- 
ing the ropes by which the cars are move It 
is impossible to stop such a mass, and if 
any one should fall he may be trampled 
upon by such a surging crowd, and the 
whéels of the car may also go over the body; 
but the frequency of such events has been 
exaggerated, and if there is blame, it is doubt- 
ful if Jagannatha should be made answerable. 
Ité has often happened when the Queen, cr the 
Prince of Wales, has made a state visit to the 
city, that very serious accidents have occurred, 
attended with loss of life; asa matter of fact 
such state processions through the streets of 
London have seldom taken place without 
some one in the crowd losing his life, vet no 
one ever dreams of ascribing to the royal per- 
sonages just named such a character as has 
been given to Jagannatha. During the Car 
Festival self-immolation takes place, This also 
has been very much exaggerated, Hamilton, 
in his Gazetteer, states, ‘* That during the four 
years prior to 1820 only thiree cases occurred, 
one said to be accidental, and the other two to 
get rid of excruciating diseases with which the 
victims were tormented.” If this is anything 
like a fair estimate of the death-rate, there 
need be no hesitation in asserting on the basis 
of statistics that the British cab is a much more 
bloodthirsty institution than the car of Jagan- 
natha,—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Tae CuitoraL Hapir,—The very exten- 
sive and habitual use of seductive drowsy 
drugs bearing Government passports—partic- 
ularly chloral—in the unobserved undercur- 
rents of the doméstic life of our times is per- 
haps little generally known, but that it is a 
very extensive and daily increasing evil, much 
encouraged and greatly tacilitated’ by the 
present condition of the Medicine Stamp and 


Medicine License acts, is beyond doubt or 
question, and a custom and habit known to 
medical men as the ‘‘chloral habit’? is thus 
engendered, more enslaving and more fraught 
with sad results than the habits of alcohol- 
drinking or opium-eating. The first dose may 
perhaps be prescribed in the ordinary course 
of a physician’s attendance, and the prescrip- 
tion is carefully treasured; more frequently, 
however, the weary, the wakeful, and heavy- 
laden are allured by tempting advertisements 
ot the miraculous effects of Government- 
stamped bottles, to be obtained of alli 
grocers and chemists, &c. The c¢ffect of 
the first dose is probably charming; 
another dose on the next occasion is equally 
satisfactory. No dangerous effects being in- 
dicated on the label, no particular danger is 
suspected, and by degrees the habitué resorts 
to it until it becomes a nightly necessity. After 
a time the customary result is not experienced, 
and not untrequently in the middle of the 
nigbt, by familiarity become bold, the habitué, 
after hours of weary tossing, with trembling 
hand pours out another halt-teaspoonful or a 
few more drops, as the label directs, and 
drinks it off. The desired effect and 
more is now produced; coma _ ensues 
for 16, 20, or even more hours, greatly to 
the alarm of surrounding friends, and not 
unfrequently the consequences are such as to 
necessitate the services of the Coroner. From 
the happy, united family circle of yesternight 
one is absent from the breakfast table the fol- 
lowing morning. A sudden change comes 
over the wonted cheerfulness of the home. 
The bright morning sunlight is dimmed, the 
tread of every step is altered and every voice 
is subdued; and anon tbe festive chamber of 
the house is converted into a court of inquiry, 
with all its solemn and sombre paraphernalia, 
and after a short and tender deliberation the 
final and soothing verdict of ** Misadventure 
by an overdose of chloral” is entered.—Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, 


In tHe DoLtMAN Country.—The Breton 
men look like overgrown boys, with their 
short waistcoats and shorter jackets, orna- 
mented with numerous rows of pearl buttons, 
The cloth trousers are full, and the universal 
sabots complete one end of the costume. At 
the other end is a wide-brimmed low felt or 
straw hat, on which it is indispensable to wear 
black velvet trimming, with two long black 
velvet tails hanging behind. Leather boots 
arekept for Sundays and fétes: and the smart- 
ness on those occasions appears to run mostly 
into the waistcoat, the colored braiding on 
which is almost Eastern in its gorgeousness. 
The skirts of the women’s dresses are gathered 
intoa broad band at the waist, a kerchief or 
shawl being worn over the shoulders. The 
hair is plaited into a broad band, which is 
doubled on itself; and the muslin cap has two 
long lappets, or ears, which are folded hack on 
the head, forming large loops. As for the 
peasants themselves, the majority of whom 
farm their own smali domains, they bear a 
toil-worn stamp very markedly, especially the 
women. The bare-legged women and girls 
seem to take their share, or rather more than 
their share, in the hardest field labor; and 
their lot is very far removed from what an 
English eye would like to see. Many features 
of the country lite remind one of Ireland; but 
the ingrained idea of the French peasant to 
put by francs seems to carry them bravely 
through the sternest circumstances, Still, with 
all their moiling, they must be very poor. 
The houses in the our-of-the-way villages are 
little better than hovels, in which the cows 
frequently get the lion’s sbare of the accom- 
mouation, with floors of beaten earth, and old 
open hearths, picturesque, perhaps, but very 
smoky. The one article of furniture in which 
luxury is displayed is the bedstead, which is 
generally a piece of ornamental woodwork, 
reaching from floor to ceiling, with the bed 
five feet from the floor, inclosed by curtains or 
sliding shutters. As the family grows richer, 
a substantial wardrobe cupboard is added, to 
match the bed.—London Society. 

Toe Jews AND WAGNER.—There was 
one man who took pity ona poor young mu- 
sician, and supported him and got him work, 
This man was a Jew, yclept Meyerbeer, the 
first man who helped him, the first man whom 
he attacked the moment he had an opportunity 
to use his pen in gratitude for services re- 
ceived. Another man gave him the first piano 
he ever had; this man, also, was a Jew; so 
that, owing the real starting point in musical 
life to a great composer and a benevolent 
friend, Wagner’s mightiest effort as a literary 
man was to heap every possible insult, abso- 
lute, and calumny on the Jews, though the 
Christians would have allowed him todie from 
starvation; but then a Christian is only a 
baptized Jew. * * * Be this as it may, 
I know that he says not only that in Vienna 
the Jews have attacked and most grievously 
harmed him—the said Jews being the well- 
known critics, Hanslick, Schelle, and Speidl, all 
three the hest Catholics, as Vienna Cathoiices go; 
but he even openly stated that he could not re- 
turn to England because the unfriendly recep- 
tion which greeted him at bis last appearance 
here, or, in his own words, ‘‘the antipathy 
with which he met in London, years ago, is 
based upon the peculiar character of the Eng- 
lish religion having more affinity with the Old 
than the New Testament.’’ That is to sav, 
there are only two true religious systems in 
the world: Wagnerites and Jews. Those 
Christians that do not adore Wagner and ‘no 
other God by his side” are Jews, i. e., a set 
whose intelligence is nothing but ill-used 
shrewdness turning the world of believers in 
Wagner into infidels, who believe in Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Rossini—musicians and mel- 
odists unworthy of being named in the same 
breath with the lord of lords: Richard Wag- 
ner,—Zemple Bar, 


THe Camorra.—Of a very different 
stamp from the International were, and are, 
the Camorra, of Naples, and the less known 
Maffia, of Sicily, which may be called an insu- 
lar copy of the oider institution on the main- 
land. The International, doubtless, reckoned 
ameng its number thousands of honest if 


wrong-headed fanatics who had no personal 
aim to serve, and who, on occasion, gave up 
high wages and comfort that they might risk 
death or transportation by fighting for that 
millenium of social prosperity when the 
purse of Fortunatus should be at the com- 
mand of all. But the Camorra had and 
has no objects which admit of being 
glossed over or gilded by florid rhetoric. 
Shameless, parefaced robbery, the levy of 
illicit taxation and terrorism necessary to en- 
force obedience, were the simple reasons for 
its existence. In no country where the stiletto 
and the brigand’s gun were less dreaded, in no 
country where the support of the law was 
more relied on, could the Camorra have flour- 
ishéd. But where lawyers, and Judges, and 
Police were known to be venal, where the 
boldest stabber lorded it over a terrified neigh- 
borhodd, where great nobles extended a kind- 
ly patronage to Fra Diavolo, it is not surpris- 
ing that the mass of the timid Las dia sie 
should have tamely submitted to time. 
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| fect rule for that work ever discovered. 
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honored exactions of the Camorristi. The 
gambler, as he pocketed his winnings, set 
aside a percentage for the dreaded associa- 
tion. The merchant, when he concluded a 
bargain, counted out the coins which were the 
due of the ever-watchful tax-masters. Even 
the pickpocket was ready to yield a slice of his 
booty to the terribleCamorra. It took honest 
policemen—a rare sight in that land of sun- 
shine and compromise—drafted from Pied- 
mont to Naples, it took military display and 
stern justice to curb and check the illegal sys- 
tem, and, to this hour, the fishers and market- 
folk tremble if they do not see the Camorristi, 
or their wives coming confidently round to 
claim their tribute.—Ali the Year Round. 
oe 


SICKNESS AND RECOVERY. 


—_——_o—_—. 


BY PROF. J. 8S. BLACKIE. 
ny 


1,.—SICKNESS. 


As when a sea-gull, customed long to sweep 

With breezy range from shimmering sea to sea, 

In revelry of wafture fair and frev, 

O’er the broad bosom of the boundless deep; 

Him now an idle boy, atter a storm, 

Hath caught, and pruned his wing, and closely 
barred 

All outlet from the farmer's narrow yard, 

Where he must. hop about from worm to worm, 

A sorry sight to see, So me, once king 

Of thoughts far-stretcning, and far-wandering 


ways, 
aanteoe hath caught, and clipt my venturous 
wing, 


And chained me to a round of deedless days, 
W ith all life’s organ-hymus of high desire 
Sunk to the creakings of a broken lyre! 
IlL—RECOVERY. 
There now, thou faithless heart, learn once 
again 
To doubt thyself, and put thy trust in God, 
Whose virtue breathes live breath into the clod, 
And with a touch lures forth a golden vein 
Of joy from sadness! When one dismal blot 
Mars the blue sky, and wraps the day in night, 
Is the sun dead, for that thy little spot 
Glooms for an hour, uncheered by kindly light? 
Oh fool! fool! fool! as soon may craft of man 
Dry up the swelling founts that richly pour 
From the broad flanks of Nevis Ben, as span 
The breadth of blessing God doth keep in store 
For whom He loves. His nature is to give, 
Thine to receive; this truth believe, and live! 
—Good Words. 
meet 


ALAS, SO LONG! 
_——_ sa 
Ah! dear one, we were young so long, 
It seemed that youth would never go, 
For skies and trees were ever in song 
And water in singing flow, 
In the days we never again shall know. 
Alas, so long ! 
Ah! then was it ail Spring weather? 
Nay, but we were young and together. 


Ah! dear one, I’ve been old so long, 
It seems that age {s loth to part, 
Though days and years have never a song; 
And ob! have they still the art 
That warmed the pulses of heart to heart ? 
Alas, so long! 
Ah! then was it all Spring weather? 
Nay, but we were young and together. 


Ah! dear one, you've been dead so long— 
How long until we meet again, 
Where hours may never lose their song 
Nor flowers forget the rain, 
In glad noonlight that never shall wane ? 
Alas, so long! 
Ah! still shall it be then Spring weather ? 
And ah! shall we be young together ? 
—DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
eaicieiedaaiiiahlamie anes 
IN SANCTUARY. 
ever Renae 
While pale with rage the wild surf springs 
Athwart the harbor bar, 
The safe ships fold their snowy wings 
Beneath the evening star. 
In this calm haven rocked to sleep 
All night they swing and sway, 
Till mantles o’er the morning deep 
The golden biush of day. 


Here, safe from all the storms of fate, 
From worldly rage and scorn, 
Thus let me fold my hand and wait 
‘The coming of the morn; 
While al! night long o'er moonlit turf 
The wind brings in from far 
The moaning of the baftied surf 
Athwart the harbor bar. 
—Harper’s Magazine. WILLIAM WINTER. 


A BREECHES-MAKER’S CARD.—Consider- 
ably more than a century ago a breeches- 
maker thus advertised his new method of 
manufacture: ‘‘ Breeches-making improved 
by Geometry. Thomas Nunn, Breeches Maker, 
of 29 Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, has 
invented a system on a mathematical principle 
by which difficulties are solved and errors cor- 
rected. Its usefulness for ease and neatness 
in fitting is incomparable, and the only per- 
Sev- 
eral hundreds—noblemen, gentlemen, and 
otbers—who have had proof of its utility, allow 
it to excel all they ever made trialof. N. B.— 
An improved method is adopted for keeping 
them clean without discommoding by dust.”’— 
Chambers’s Journal. 

Famous Frencn Cities.—Caen is cele- 
brated in England for stone, and in France for 
a method of cooking tripe; Marseilles, associ- 
ated with white waistcoats and a revolutionary 
hymn, is dear to Frenchmen as the abode of 
bouilla-baisse; Troyes is the source of the 
chitterlings so much more liked abroad than in 
England; Amiens has not only a Cathedral 
and a railway station, but admirable auck pies; 
Lyons is famous for thiags fried or stewed 
with bits of parsley on them, and for sausages; 
Bordeaux wine is only a littie better known in 
Paris than crayfish cooked A la Bordelaise; 
Arles is renowned for Roman remains, pretty 
girls, and those saucissons which are said to be 
made, despite the popular disbelief in those 
animals, of dead donkeys,—All the Year Round, 


PLANCHETTE Uses Bap LAnGuAGE.— 
‘*It!—the language it uses!’ ejaculated I. 
** Yes,” she pursued, with increasing solemnity, 
** the language it uses is so reprehensible that 
it will be quite impossibe for us to consult or 
to bave anything further to do with it.” 
** Really,” said I, hardly able to utter for sup- 
pressed laughter, ‘‘and may I ask, may I in- 
quire, what language it does use?’ * * * 
‘* Why,” returned Mrs. , with some de- 
corous hesitation and reluctance to utter the 
words that followed, ‘‘ the last time we con- 
sulted it it told us we were all a pack of 
damned fools.’? ‘*Oh!’? exploded I, ‘' I be- 
lieve in Planchette, I believe in Planchette.”’— 
Records of Later Life—Frances Anne Kemble. 


In Memory oF His Doc.—The following 
inscription in Greek, belonging to the Roman 
period, was found at Mytilene, and is now the 


property of the expedition of Assos. It is the 
touching tribute of a Lesbian youth named 
Anaxeos to the memory of his dog Parthe- 

nope: 

‘* Parthenope, his dog, with whom in life 

It was his wont to play. Anaxeos here 

Hath buried: for the pleasure that she gave 

Bestowing this return. Affection, then, 

Even in a dog possrsseth its reward, 

Such as she hath, who, ever in her life 

Kind to her master, now receives this tomb. 

See, then, thou make some friend who in tky life 
Will love thee well and care for thee when dead.” 
—Repsrt of the American Institute of Archeology. 


Str Water Raterew. — Elizabeth is 
stepping from her barge, and as she pauses 


at the muddy landing-stage, Raleigh runs for- 
ward, gracefully throws his cloak down, and 
says, On one Knee: 


Thus let me bridge it for your Majesty. 
[Zhe Queen steps on it. 


QUEEN. 


Bridget, quotha! didst say thy Bridget wove it. 
[The courtiers laugh. 


RALEIGH. 


My liege, the flashing of such ready wit 
Becomes a court so brilliant. 


Tae Arr oF WALKING IN SLABBY 
WEATHER.—In Parker’s London News of Jan. 
28, 1722, there is the following announcement: 


‘“Whereas gentlemen and gentlewomen in 
walking the streets in dirty slabby weather 
very frequently incommode their stockings 
and petticoats py the filth thereof. There isa 
person who gives daily attendance from 9 to 3 
in the afternoon at the Hercules in Nags-head 
Court, in Bartholomew-lane, behind the Royal 
Exchange, to instruct huw all persons may 
walk the streets without dirting themselves in 
bw = or dirtiest weather.”—All the Year 
ound, 


How to RipzE.—Once upon atime it was 
advertised that, on receipt of a certain pecun- 
iary consideration, instructions would be for- 


warded whereby the most timid and inexperi- 
enced rider might learn how to become a per- 
fect equestrian. A confiding individual seized 
the opportunity, and received for his money 
a slip of paper bearing the following lines: 
‘*Your head and your heart keep boldly up; 
Your hands and your heels keep down; 
Your knees keep close to your horse’s sides, 
And your elbows close to your own.” 


—Notes and Queries, 


p20, 1862-—Erile She 


THE FASHIONS. 


French women generally favor the rustic 
style of dress for country wear. Twine-colored 
lawn suits have tuniques lined with red 
foulard and peasants’ waists with small square 
basques. Suits of this kind are also in blue 
linen goods, with red ‘“‘casaquins,” and in 
écru batiste embroidered with blue, with 
vigogne jackets. These suits are all the rage 
for wearing on the beach and evening hops, 
Young girls from 14 to 16 years of age, who 
are generally too slight to wear tight-fitting 
plain waists, resort to the English jacket, 
either plaited or gathered with yokes; it is 
certainly the most becoming style for that 
age. There is nothing prettier than a vigogne 
or linen plaited skirt with a small puffing to 


form the hacer Se and an English jacket with 

a yoke pointed back and front. The gathered 

part below the yoke is drawn in tight around 

the waist, and the basque is plaited all around. 

If this kind of costume is of plaid goods the 

gg on the skirt and yoke of the waist is 
jas, 

When foulard and ‘‘corah des Indes’’ suits 
have light groundings, the best trimmings are 
dark velvets, eitber black, green, or garnet. 
Some ‘‘corah” dresses have very deep hollow 
plaited flounces. In between the plaits, about 
the centre of the flounce, is a broad piece of 
black or colored ribbon velvet. On the left 
side of the tunique are a number of long 
loops of similar‘velvet. A most satisfactory 
effect can be obtained by the combination of 
this light-colored thin fabric with the warm 
tones of the velvet. 

Lawns are in the same designs as linen 
goods; they consist of large bunches and 
sprays of flowers, or of single flowers. The 
very fine tissues for light toilets are in the 
most delicate shades. For instance, a ‘* co: ah 
des Indes’’ toilet has the groundwork of the 
material of écru and the flowers are red and 
pink poppies. On a very light écru silk skirt 
are two puflings of the flowered goods. On 
the lower part of the skirt are two loose dark- 
green flounces each made of double goods. The 
tunique consists of a lignt puffing and of two 
paniers bordered with dark-green velvet. The 
dark-green cloth jacket is open in three dif- 
ferent places around the basque, forming, as it 
were, three pieces, two on the sides and one in 
the back, where the centreseam is joined. On 
the border of the basque isa broad band of 
silk galloon surmounted by narrow round gal- 
loon. All the style of this jacket lies in the 
veivet plastron. itis fastened down by small 

assementerie balls, serving as buttons. The 
standing collar is of two pieces of insertion in 
soutache embroidery. With the skirt above 
described may also be worn a lace casaquin 
or a waist of flowered ‘“‘corah” goods to 
match it. 

Lace jackets are either tight fitting or loose, 
and are lined with light silk in the color of the 
lace. They have ccollarettes and jabots, and 
the lace is used very full. Among the:lace are 
a number of ribbon bows, 

A very rich material now employed is 
‘*surah croisé glacé.”” It comes in such com- 
binations as currant and pink, moss and pink, 
and light blue or gold color, with ‘‘raisin de 
Corinthe.”’ 

Old gold is still used with nearly every other 
hue. Green is also much in vogue. It is com- 
bined with red satin, just as red and blue have 
been for some time past. 

Among the novelties destined to meet with 
considerable success is tbe *t panier Valois” in 
Henry IIL. style. its only disadvantage is 
that it is not equally adapted to ali figures, 
being particularly suited to tall, slight forms. 
With this panier the waist is pointed in front 
and has a princess back. The latter formsa 
long, narrow, square train, with the upper 
part raised ina puff. The sides of the panier 
fall among the folds. The size of the puff and 
panier must denend upon the figure of the 
wearer. Conspicuous among the ‘“ Valois 
paniers’” are the following combinations: A 
soft pink faille skirt trimmed only with a deep 
chicorée bordering and an orange red velvet 
panier, a blue moire antique skirt trimmed 
with twine lace ruchings and a grenadine 
panier, with velvet flowers in relief, and a 
panier formed of a deep embroidered puffing, 
sewed to the waist in large flat plaits. 

Every variety of toilet may be met at 
fashionable French country resorts, Therich- 
est toilets are reserved for evening use, while 
for day wear all the odd fancies are adopted 
and apparently greatly favored by the fair 
sex. Some idea on the subject may be derived 
from the following description of about what 
comprises a wardrobe for this purpose. 
There is the black satin suit, trimmed 
with Spanish blonde  flounces, beaded 
grenadine scarfs and jetornaments. For very 
general wear a brocaded or stamped foulard 
is trimmed with seven bands of bias foulard 
with designs of bunches of flowers. These 
bands form flat flounces bordered with surah 
plaitings in one of the brightest colors of the 
flowers. On the border of theskirt is a plaited 
flounce in the darkest shade of the flowers. 
Take, for instance, navane-colored surah, with 
bunches of pinks trimmed with narrow plait- 
ings of plain pink surah ana flounces of green 
surah in the color of the leaves. The surah 
casaque is lined with navane-colored surah, 
and the small ‘*camail” laces over the breast. 
The borders of the garment have bands of 
stamped foulard, or are embroidered with 
bunches of flowers in the same designs as those 
on the foulard. This glacé surah casaque, 
when embroidered, may serve for several 
suits, while, if is trimmed with foulard, it can 
only be used with the skirts to match. <An- 


other dress of white muslin, with bunches of | 


flowers, has laceand ruchings for trimming. A 
dress in Watteau style is of satin and moire 
pekiné goods, ‘The grounding is white, while 
the stripes are pink, blue, or green. Between 
the stripes are garlands cf flowers. The 
draperies and paniers are of white lawn, and 
the latter are raised by cordings of flowers 
matching the floral designs of the goods. The 
long Louis XV. habit has large buttons down 
the front. No less than two fancy outer gar- 
ments will answer for the season. For morn- 
ing wear the cheviot or “‘poilde dromadaire’’ 
cloak is serviceable. It is white lined with 
red. The pelisse for the evening is as fancy 
as possible. The material for these gar- 
ments must be fine and strong, as_ the 
sea air eats into almost all fabrics. The 
popular colors for long pelisses are sca- 
bieuse, seal, reddish brown, and Russian 
green. They are gathered on the shoulders 
and trimmed with twine lace. Cachemire 
confections are always in use. To the above 
described suits are added any number of light 
lawns, linens, and embroidered écru surah 
suits, the last named being quite indispensible 
to a Summer wardrobe. The most elegant 
toilets are brought out later in the season for 
evening entertainments. Tulles are already 
made for this purpose, with lozenges of gold, 
silver, or steel. These tissues are very showy 
with their drooping metallic ornaments. 

Soutache embroidery is now in most general 
use, and will doubtless continue to be during 
the coming Winter. Jackets and skirts may 
be worked in this manner. A bluecloth model 
may be embroidered with soutaches in black 
wnobair. The model consists of a faise silk 
underskirt bordered with a narrow plaited 
flounce. Above this skirt is a second one 
taken eround almost plain and embroidered 
up the front, sides, and back. On the upper 
part of the skirt is a kina of short tunique, or 
rather a short drapery, which forms falling 
loops in the back. ‘The jacketis trimmed down 
the front and on the basque and sleeves with 
this same work, placed crosswise and length- 
wise. This kind of suit is stylish and warm 
and will serve well for country use until late 
in the season. 

‘*Broderie de Palerme” is very popular for 
lingerie trimming. All trousseaus have many 
articles bordered with this work. Many un- 
derwaists for Summer use are in shawl shapg 
in the neck, trimmed with fine nansouk or 
batiste draperies to form shirred and plaited 
fichus. This waist is very pretty with open 
dresses, : 

A traveling suit may be of Scotch plaid 
veiling. The body of the skirt is of silk, cov- 
ered with a deep bias plaited plaid flounce. 
The tunique forms in front a pointed apron 
which is draped in the back over the left hip. 
On the right side this apron has the addition 
of a small drapery turned back to form revers. 
In the back is a small draped pufling bound 
with red satin. Down the front of the waist 
are two rows of buttons. There is a small 
front and a smail back piece. Over these 
pieces on the basaue is a large bias pocket 
trimmed with red satin cordings, in imitation 
of a small tongue and with buttous. The 
long sleeves have rather deep cuffs, The cape 
worn over the waist is in one piece, with 
gores on the shoulders. The front is open in 
shawl shape, and a plaiting is in the opening. 
Around this shaw] point is a double ruching, 
and where it is 10med over the point are loops 
and long ends of moderately wide satin rib- 
bon. The manilla straw hat to be worn with 
this suit has a deep front, shading the eyes 
well, with long red plumes on the outside 
taken across this front. 

The rustic styles are equally favored for hats 
and bonnets. Tiny capotes are of braided 
wicker. They are exactly like baskets, both 
in material and shape, and sell for exorbitant 
prices. Their trimming consists only of 
strings and a bunch of flowers and fruit. A 
sample of this same styJe is the ‘“‘imown hav’? 


hat of freshhay. This isnot an imitation of 
hay, but the real article, in green and brown, 
and it makes a most becoming coiffure for a 
blonde. It has no ribbons or lace, but simply 
a bunch of strawberries or currants, or a 
branch of a cherry tree. These hats have no 
lining. They also wear gilded and dyed 
straws, with broad brims, lined with black or 
red velvet, and covered with lace, and soft 
white and gray felts, trimmed with birds. A 
novelty in elegant hats is of very fine 
English straw, lined with white satin. 
In front, near the brim, is a white 
dove wi'h a strass collar around its neck. On 
the right side, covering the brim of the hat, 
is a long white Amazon plume. Another 
coiffure is a large Spanish lace ——e com- 
pletely protecting the face. Another style is 
of cream-colored Spanish blonde, trimmed 
with a bunch of red pinks. There are also 
English capelines of foulard or ‘‘mousséline 
Régence” in light shades, with large flowers. 
They consist of a quantity of shirring, ruching, 
and white or brownish lace, with a ribbon 
rosette in all the colors of the flowered muslin, 
trimmed with lace and fastened down by 
fancy pins in designs of animals’ heads with 
eyes of ruby or turquoise stones. 

Ali kinds of dogs’ heads are still in vogue. 
Different stones are used in them, and the 
same designs are employed for buttons. Jack- 
ets have from 12 to 15 wooden buttons, finely 
cut in pugs’ heads, down the fronts. 

——_—_—_—_—— 


HANDEL InN ENGLAND.—Handel arrived in 
England toward the end of the year 1710, and 
met with a brilliant reception both from the 
court and the nobilitv. The manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre, Aaron Hill, immediately 


drew bis attention tothe text of the opera 
‘* Rinaldo,” which Handel is said to have com- 
posed in a fortnight. The new opera met with 
universal approbation. The music publisher, 
Walsb, gained £1,500 by it in a short time. 
Hereupon Handel, who heard of it, said to him 
in his dry, humorous way: ‘** My dear Walsh, 
for us to be on equal term3, you must compose 
the next opera, and I willsell it. At the ex- 
piration of his leave of absence he returned to 
Hanover, where he occupied himself as opera 
director without interruption for two years. 
But he yearned to be back in England; so he 
obtained a second leave of absence, when it 
was stited that, after the lapse of a ‘‘ fitting 
time,’’ he should resume his place. Again he 
was joyfully greeted, and was so captivated 
by the opera, and the way of living—which in 
all its circumstances was so much freer and 
more magnificent than in Germany, and so 
much more in unison with hig soaring spirit— 
that, like Bach in his Amntads organ service, 
the Hanoverian ‘‘ Kapeilmeister’’ forgot the 
‘fitting time,” and remained in England. 
Here, in England, Handel found a proper soil 
for his restless strivings, and we see him grad- 
ually rising to that spiritual height which 
adorned his head with the laurels of im- 
mortality. Opportunity was soon given him 
of shining as acomposer. The celebration of 
the peace of Utrecht gave occasion to his 
**Te Deum” and “Jubilate” (in D, 1718,) 
which piece opened the ranks of his more im- 
portant creations. As a recompense, Queen 
Anne settled on him a life pension of £200, 
But the monarch soon cied, and the Elector of 
Hanover—whom she hated—landed at Green- 
wich Sept. 18, 1715, to ascend the English 
throne as George I. Handel was not pleased 
with this change, for he felt that the faithless 
opera director could not appear before the eyes 
of the King. The latter ignored him. While 
the members of the royal family appeared al- 
most every evening at the operatic perform- 
ances, the King remained absent, aithouch 
music was the only art he wasfond of. This 
became more and more distressing for Handel, 
and at last he sought to conciliate him. A 
great water party gave the desired oppor- 
tunity. Handel composed the piece known as 
** Wassermusik,’’ concealed himself and musi- 
cians on board the royal yacht, and, at a 
certain distance from the shore, at a sig- 
nal agreed upon with the Baron Kielmann- 
sezgge and Lord Burlington, presented 
his musical petition. The King was taken by 
surprise, the music pleased him, and the undu- 
tiful ‘‘ Kapellmeister’”? was forgiven. As a 
token of reconciliation, his former salary was 
renewed, with an increase of £200. He now— 
some short journeys excepted—remained defi- 
nitely in England.—The British Quarterly Re- 
view. 
cn dace anes 

THe FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF YeH.—A 
few rods outside the east gate of Canton, back 
from the street, stands an unpretending Taon- 
ist temple. A plain, unornamented gate opens 
the way into a long, narrow inclosure, which 
leads-up to the shrine. The grounds seem de- 
serted,save that one old Chinaman stands by the 
inner gate. He is no door-keeper, but a street 
beggar. Yeh, the Viceroy of Canton, has no 
door-keepers now. We pass beneath another 
archway, and up a passage hung with white, 
till we reach the apartment of the dead. Here 
at lencth we meet a few attendants, and a 
‘taonist priest officiates as our guide. He 
leads us into a small hall about 25 feet py 20, 
bung with blue cloth, on which funereal in- 
scriptions are embroidered in white silk. 
An altar stands in the middle of the 
room, on which are placed some dozen 
bowls of cooked vegetables and piles of 
artificial fruit and sticks of burning in- 
cense. Rehind the altar is a tablet of 
white silk on which are embroidered the 
names and titles of the late Viceroy, and be- 
hind this again a curtain hangs from the roof 
to the ground. We raise and pass the curtain, 
and before us stands the coftin. Itis a plain 
box, but of great size, being 12 feet in length and 
4 in thickness, each side consisting of a singie 
slab of hard and costly wood brought from the 
Province of Sze Chuen, far in the interior. Its 
cost was over $1,500. The man who for years 
ruled with a rod of iron—betore whese man- 
date 100,000 beads fell in the execution ground 
ot Canton, whose diplomatic skill baffied for 
years the Ministers of Eurcpean powers, who 
when his city was little better than a ruin and 
a desert, could not fight, and would not yield, 
lest he shouid betray the prestige of the in- 
violability of Canton, after all his power, 
skill, and obstinacy—lies unhonored and al- 
most unattended without the walls of the city 
which he could rule, but could not save.—Tem- 
ple Bar. 

a ent 

AN AMERICAN OFFICER.—America sent 
as its military attaché to the Russian Army 
for the campaign of 1877-8 a young Engineer 
Lieutenant, That officer had to struggle 


against the disadvantages incident to the in- 
feriority of his rank. But he did honor to his 
country and its army by writing the standard 
history of the Russo-lurkish war, a work of 
so great merit that the Russian general staff 
has adopted it as an obligatory study for its 
aspirants—a work that has become the text- 
book of that war to every student of the art 
military. To-day this officer is plodding along 
in the rank he held before the American sub- 
altern took rank among the military historians 
of the world. The Russian Emperor had 
conferred on him not a few medals 
and decorations, some im appreciation of 
his knowledge of his profession, others 
in compliment to that personal courage of 
which his constant presence in the forefront of 
operations was fruitful in occasions for the 
proof. But these, in its austerity, the nation 
through its Congress has denied him the privi- 
lege of wearing. England also had a military 
attaché with the Russians—an officer whose 
rank was that of Captain and Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Guards. He wrote no history 
of the:war, but his services were rewarded 
with a full Colonelcy in the Army, overstep- 
ping 120 seniors; an appointment as aide-de- 
camp to the Queen; the position of First Sec- 
retary to the Vienna Embassy, and permission 
to wear the order conferred on him by the Rus- 
sian Emperor. The Abyssinian expedition was 
almost exclusively an affair of commissariat, 
supplies and transportation; a medal was 
ranted for it, but the fighting done in it was 
infinitesimal. For his successful conduct in 
this operation a British General was madea 
eer, received a money grant, the thanks of 
-arliament, and other honors and rewards. 
The officer who in his capacity of Quarter- 
master-General so organized and carried out 
the system of supplying the Federal armies 
throughout the whole of the civil war, that 
scarcity was only twice known and that plenty 
all but universally reigned, held that honor- 
able an onerous position for 20 years with the 
rank of a Brigadier-General, and, when he 
retired the other day, had his Major-General’s 
brevet converted into substantive rank for 
retirement purposes, as an exceptional honor 
accorded only in recognition of a career so 
meritorious. —Archibald Forbes in the North 
American Review. 


Srirertt Lapy Hoiuanp. — Landseer 
was walking one day by the side of Lady Hol- 
land’s wheel-chairin the grounds of Holland 


House, and stopping et a particulary pretty 
spot had said, ‘** Oh, Lady Holland, this is the 
pore of your place of which the Duchess of 

edford has such acharming view from her 
house on the hiil above.” ‘is it?’ said Lady 
Holiand, and immediately gave orders that 
the paling fence round that part of her 
grounds should be raised, so as to cut off the 
Duchess’s view into them.—-Records of Later 
Lite—Frances Anne Kemble 


SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 
Yeast mixed with about one-eighth of pure 


glycerine will keep well for a long time if 
in a cool ce or chamber. j 


This country has 1 medical man te 
every 600 inhabitants, while Canada has — 
1 to 1,200 inhabitants, Great Britain 1 to 1,672, 
and Germany 1 to 3,000. : 


From statistics gathered in India it ap- 
pears that cholera is far more deadly in ths 
open than in the wooded districts, This is 
another inducement to preserve forests. 


The inauguration of the statue to the 
mathematician Fermat will take place at his 
birthplace in Tarn-et-Garonne on Aug. 20. 
M. Bertrand will represent the French Acad- 
emy on the occasion. 


A curious fact appears to have been de- 
termined by MM. Arlong, Cornevin, and 
Thomas. They have proved that if a cow is 
inoculated against anthrax during gestation 
her calf obtains immunity against the disease, 


During the months of August and Sep- 
tember there will be an exhibition in Brussels 
of gas-heating oh gener es, in order to give an 
idea to the general public of the economical 
value of gas for industrial, domestic, and culi- 
nary purposes. 


There is eminent medical authority for 
the statement that uuripe or very old potatoes 
contain a certain quantity of solanine. This 
may Fang serious results if the potatoes are 
boiled with their skins on, and if they are 
eaten in large quantities, - 


M. Chauveau says that heating (according 
to certain rules) blood infected with bacteria 
makes it a vaccinating liquid quite as sure ag 
that of M. Pasteur. The temperature 43°-44° 
suffices. In an hour enough vaccine matter 
for 500 sheep can be prepared from one guines 
pig. 

In examining tallow in Paris the sample 
is dissolved in chloroform, when gelatinous 
matters, fragments of skins, calcium phos 4 
phate of lime, and other non-fatty matters re 
main undissolved. The French §stearine 
makers take 44° as the lowest possible melting 
point for tallow. 


Salting, M. L. Fourment asserts, is not 
necessarily fatal to trichine imbedded in 
meat. These parasites may live in salt pro 
visions for 15 months. Salting, indeed, often 
serves to preserve the vitality of trichine, as 
it protects them tosome extent from the de 
structive influence of heat. 


Mr. H. W. P. Wilson finds that in many 
plants the excretion of carbonic acid decreases 
at once if a supply of oxygen is excluded, 
Hence the view that the carbonic acid exhaled 
by plants hasits origin in inter-molecular de 
compositions, independent of the oxygen of 
the air, is not at all tenable. 


The Sewer Inspector of Cleveland lately 
opened a clogged sewer and found that the 
roots of a tree had grown and forced their way 
into asocket joint, and,  — sagpaarg the sewer. 
completely filled it up. The roots had claspe< 
themselves so firmly about the pipe that it too 
the united strength of two or three men to re 
move them. 


Another canal is contemplated by the 
French Government. This water-way is in: 
tended to connect the Meuse and the Scheldt, 
and place in cheap communication the col 
lieries ana blast furnaces of the north with the 
mines and iron-works of the east. A restora 
tion to Dunkirk of the trade which had been 
diverted to Antwerp is anticipated if the canai 
is finished. 


_ Magnesia in limestone, M. Pichard says, 
is quickly detected by its alkaline reaction. Ii 
the stone when pulverized does not at once 
react upon red litmus paper a portion is heated 
on platinum foil at the spirit lamp to a tem- 
perature below dull redness. Pure limestone 
remains unchanged, but if the one-ten-thou- 
sandth part of magnesia is present an alka 
line reaction takes place. 


Compound armor plates—iron faced with 
steel—will very probably be adopted by the 
French Government for new men-of-war. 
The steel resists penetration, and the iron 
backing gives the desired tenacity. Steel 
alone when struck fractures and falls to pieces. 
Heavy shot easily passes through a considera- 
ble thickness of iron. Iron and steel combined 
make a surprisingly strong resistance to pro- 
jectiles. 

A Belgian engineer is said to have in- 
vented a process by which he can weld steel 
atared heat. He keeps an essential portion 
of his method a secret. It seems, however, 
that he carefully polishes the surfaces to be 
united, smears them over with some sort oi 
liquid, raises the temperature of the metal to 
redness, and then joins the pieces. After se- 
vere tests bars welded in this way were in ne 
instance broken at the point of juncture. 


From the annual report of the Royal So- 
ciety, London, it appears that the Council 
unanimously agreed to award the Clarke 
memorial medal for 1882 to Prof. James 
Dwight Dana, LL. D., of Yale College, New- 
Haven, Conn., ‘‘ in recognition of his eminent 
work as a naturalist, and especially in refer- 
ence to bis geological and other labors in Aus- 
tralia when with the United States explor- 
ing expedition round the world in 1836 to 
1842. 

The first screw boats ever built in Amer- 
ica, and, so far as the Engineer knows, the 
first iron hulls, were the Anthracite and the 
Black Diamond, constructed oa the plans of 
Capt. Ericsson and employed in carrying coal! 
through the Delaware and Raritan Canal. 
The first sea-going propeller built in America 
was the frigate Princeton, also after Capt. 
Ericsson’s designs, but under the superintend- 
ence of Capt. Stockton. This vessel was a fuil- 
rigged ship, and it was the intention to use 
steam oniy as occasion might require and ag 
an aid to the sails. 


The researches of Herr Max Singer, of 
Vienna, go to show that four substances can 
be extracted by means of hot water from the 
woody tissue of some plants. 1. ‘aniliin, 
which seems to be one of the most wiuely dis- 
tributed of plant substances, being found even 
in decayed wood and brown coal. 2. A sub- 
stance which shows the reaction of coniferin. 
8. A species of gum soluble in water. 4 A 
substance soluble in water and colored yellow 
with muriatic acid, not identical with any of 
those already specified. Moreover, woody 
tissues (also elder pith) contain the wood gum 
discovered by Thomson. 


A new moment shutter for instantaneous 
photography has been introduced by Dr. Kais- 
er. When a small capsuie is pressed by the 
hand, two pendant valves before the aperture 
are raised and meet one over the other. The 
time during which the light can penetrate 
through the aperture into the apparatus is one- 
twentieth of a second. EPy a simplo replace- 
mentin the apparatus the mechanism can be 
so altered that the light coming from above— 
that of the sky and the clouds—acts a much 
shorter time than that from other objects, so 
that with a one-twentieth second of illumina- 
tion the exposure for tne sky is not excessive. 


Mr. Bosanquet has published the descrip- 
tion of the Faure accumulator, charged by a 
dynamo-electric generator, to the working of 
laboratory apparatus, insteaa of the usual 
Grove or other battery. The net result of his 
experiments is that the accumulators charged 
for two hours have sufficient energy to keep 
the apparatus employed running for a week, 
and hence it is unnecessary for him, as here- 
tofore, to put up 30 Grove cellsinaday. It 
has been observed by Prof. Perry that a well- 
made Faure cell, having the minium laid on in 
a uniform coat, does not lose its charge or de- 
velop local action, as is done by those accumu- 
lators in which the minium is put into holes in 
the plates. 


The Scientific American says: ‘The his- 
tory of the oil tradein this country does not 
furnish a parallel to the effect of recent devel- 
opments. The result of the penetration of @ 
certain rock 1,600 feet below the surface in the 
wilderness of Warren County, Penn., has been 
to form anew the map of the oil regions, to de 
preciate the value of oil above ground (30,000,- 
000 barrels) 30 cents per barrel, or a total 
shrinkage of $9,000,000, and to enrich a few 
and impoverish many.” When the oil rock 
was pierced on May 18 the yield was 1,400 bar- 
relsa day. ‘To-day it gives 800 barrels. Three 
other wells near it produce from 2,000 to 3,000 
barrels daily, and they have all been bored 
since May. A town has sprung up near thé 
wells, and it has been called Garfield City. 


An incandescent electric lighting system 
was lately tried by some officials of the Paris- 
Lyons Mediterranean Railway Company. A 
train was made up of two passenger cars with 
a baggage car in front and another in the rear, 
Two Swan lamps were in the first car and 
eight in the passenger cars, each being about 
20-candle power. Thecurrent was supplied by 
a Gramme machine driven by means of a belt 
and pulley from the axle of the frontcar. The 
electrical generator when in motion, not only 
supplied the current for the lamps, but charged 
30 Faure accumulators) When tho traia 
stopped and the dynamo-electric machine 
ceased to work an automatic apparatus broke 
the connection between the machine and the 
accumulators, instantly leaving the latter te 
give forth a current sufficient to keep up the 


 lliumination until the train started off 





THE GERMAN BORDER LAND 


9UT OF BELGIUM TO WESTPHALIA 
“AND AACHEN. 

LOUVAIN, LIEGE, AND THE VALLEY OF THE 
MEUSE—A WORD REGARDING GERMAN 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS—IN AIX, THE IM- 
PERIAL CITY—THE DAYS WHEN KARL 
HELD COURT. 


A more fitting introduction to Germany 
than that which is supplied by the railway 
ride from Brussels to Aachen, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
it would be difficult to imagine. Of course 
there is the usual hubbub and confusion in the 
depot, a babel of tongues; French, Flemish, 
German, English, Dutch; much incoherent 
gabbling on the part of the little, fat, and 
awfully pompous officials; a great deal of un- 
necessary running to and fro; indignant pro- 
tests from perspiring, bedraggled, worried, 
flurried, and altogether ridiculous and unintel- 
ligible English and American tourists; shrieks 
from peasant women and children who will 
insist upon getting under the trucks: a little 
“toot”? from the engine, scarcely more than 
the noise of a penny whistle, and then at last 
the train moves out of the great glass station, 
past the towering houses, away from the mag- 
nificent Palais de Justice and the grand Hotel 
de Ville, out of sight of the spires of St. Gudule 
and into the green fields, the well-kept groves, 
and trim lanes which surround the beautiful 
Belgian capital. We are alone now, alone in 
our own coupé, secured against intrusion by 
the payment ofafee to the guard, who, ac- 
cording to ‘“‘the regulations’? conspicuously 
posted, is ‘‘ positively prohibited from accept- 
ing fee or gratuity of any kind’’—alone and 
at leisure to contemplate the sights which 
are met with on this the most popular road 
to the old German Fatherland. And hardly 
have the suburbs of the capital faded in the 
distance when the first of these sights, the 
quaint and weather-beaten city of Louvain, 
comes into view. To be sure, it is no longer 
the Louvain of other days. The number of its 
inhabitants has fallen from 140,000, which it 
boasted in the fourteenth century, to a scant 
37,000, and for the great traffic of the past 
there is now substituted little more than a 
trade in beer which is neither good nor im- 
proving. Still, the old town holds its head 
high as any in Brabant, and, though it can no 
longer boast of its commerce, it is justly 
proud of its university, of its library of 70,000 
volumes, and of the famous chapel of martyr- 
dom in the Church of St. Peter. But, despite 
all its attractions, the train stops for only 
a moment at its gates, and then hurries 
on over the splashing Dyle through dark 
forests to the busy and growing city of Liege. 
Busy and growing, full of life and progress, 
well named the Birmingham of Belgium, and 
yet so fullof memories of the past, so full of 
mementoes of the historical conflicts between 
citizens and Prince, Bishops and Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, so well preserved through all the long 
years which have passed that the graphic de- 
scription of it given by Sir Walter Scott in 
‘Quentin Durward” is correct even to the pres- 
ent day. Nocity in Belgium, and but few in 
Europe, can boast a finer situation. The hill 
country all about it is the more beautiful by 
contrast with the level plains which are past, 
while the lovely Meuse, ‘tthe Rhine in minia- 
ture,” flowing beneath its grand old towers 
gives truthful promise of the magnificent 
scenery to be found in the valley beyond. 
Nor is the country alone beautiful. It is 
very much more. For miles around, it, 
like Liege, is  filied with the history, 
traditions, poetry, and legends of the 
days that are gone. Here the bloodthirsty 
Charles the Bold held his camp. Through that 
wood marched Charlemagne; his statue is 
close at hand, over to the right; on the Wayai 
is Spa, whose healing waters were known even 
to the Romans; beyond and above it the giant 
trees of the Ardennes stand like monuments to 
the great poet who made them famous, while 
straight on, as we go through the valley, nestled 
at the foot of low hills and hemmed in by 
woodland, is Verviers, ‘‘the last town in Bel- 
gium.” 

The train stops suddenly. There is an open- 
ing and banging of carriage doors. The Bel- 
gian guard, ‘‘ positively prohibited from ac- 
cepting fee or gratuity of any kind,’’ politely 
takes his leave. Farewell to him and his oddly 
mixed French-Flemish tongue. For a moment 
there is quiet, and then, in a gruff, yet hearty 
and good-natured, voice comes the command: 

** Verviers—alles aussteigen |” 

There is no mistaking the order. Its im- 
port is well confirmed by the familiar black 
and’ white, the Prussian colors, which stripe 
the high pole at the end of the station. We 
bave crossed the boundary. At last we are in 
Germany. 

** Alles aussteigen |? comes the order again, 
and obedient to it the passengers descend to 
the platform. There is no disorder, no confu- 
sion. The fussy Belgian officials, polite and 
obliging let it observed in passing, but always 
pompous and fussy, have disappeared. In 
their places stand a little company of watch- 
ful, broad-faced men, in trim uniform and 
hideous top-heavy caps. Most of them have 
served as under officers in the German Army, 
and take them all in all, they and their fellows 
throughout the empire, they are a better 
drilled, better disciplined, and more stolid set 
of machines than can be produced in any other 
part of the world. As railway employes they 
are to a certain extent invaluable. Every 
man connected with train or station has a cer- 
tain duty to perform, and that duty he per- 
forms to the letter, doing not one hair’s breadth 
more or iess than is required of him. Here 
in Verviers they are supported by a number 
of Custom-house officials, who examine the 
hand baggage of travelers. They, too, do 
their duty to the letter; stolidly, stupidly, and 
without the exercise of the slightest discre- 
tion obeying the rules which have been made 
for their government. Yet they do their work 
politely and quickly—so quickly, in fact, that 
there is hardly time to look about between the 
orders ‘‘ Aussteigen !’ (get out,) and ** Kinstei- 
gen!” (getin.) The latter command, let it be 
observed, is given by the Schaffner, or provid- 
er of seats. Following his direction, as all 
those who travel on German trains must, the 
passengers are rapidly seated and carefully 
locked into the coupés of various classes. 
Then the Oberschaffner, or train conductor, 
who is distinguished by a leather belt and 
pocket slung across his shoulders, blows a little 
whistle which might well be used by a police- 
man, and crys cut, “ Fertig !’’(finished.) Im- 
mediately afterward a station attendant who 
stands ready rings a bell which hangs con- 
veniently against the depot wall, and then, 
last of all, the station-master, who wears a red 
cap and spectacles, looks the train all over, 
sees that employes and passengers are all in 
their places, and,,being satisfied, cries ‘‘ Fertig 
—ab!” (finished, go!) This programme of pa- 
ternal government having been rapidly gone 
through with in accordance with the German 
rule, which, in contradistinction to that pre- 
vailing in America, holds that no traveler is 
able to take careof himself, the train moves 
out of the station into the country toward 
“ancient and mysterious Aix.” 

The red sun goes down as the last carriage 
runs lightly out of Verviers, and soon the 
shadows begin to creep up the distant hill- 
sides. Odd villages, red-roofed and pictur- 
esque, are seen half hidden in forest glades; 
the noble castle of arich Westphalian Count 
appears high on the top of a neighboring crag, 
while far off toward the Rhine country stands 
the ruined towers of a Ritterburg, once the 
home of his robber ancestors. And now it is 
twilight in the German border-land—the land 
of soft moons and nightingales’ song, the Jand 
of poetry and music, of legend and story, of 
warlike deeds and deep philosophy, of dark 
monks and fair maidens, the favorite home 
and last resting-place of Karl der Grosse— 
Charlemagne. : 

Approaching Aix-ta-Chapelle, Aachen, the 
City of the Emperors, at such a time, the most 
prosaic and matter-of-fact of mortals might be 
pardoned for giving some play to his imagina- 
tion. Entering the place under such circum- 
stances evenasick man who came for the 
waters, which, by the way, taste for all the 
world like the washings of gun barrels, might 
be expected to forget his ailment for a mo- 
ment, and remember only that the place in 
which he found himself had for seven centuries 
echoed to the pomps and festivities attending 
the coronation of the German Emperors, and 
‘even now contains the tomb of the greatest of 
them all, as well as ‘the sacred relics,” com- 
prising, as hundreds of thousands of good peo- 
ple firmly believe, the leather girdle of Christ, 
apiece of the true cross, the robe of the Vir- 
gin. and the swaddling clothes of the infant 
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yviour. 
Happily for those who can give themselves 
up $e ba influence of such surroundings, there 


is much in the simple manners and customs, the 
talk and looks of the peuple of Aachen to height- 
en the charm of the old churches, monuments, 
buildings, and the traditions and stories which 
hover round them. Indeed, there is hardly a 
guide in the place, even the worst of them, 
who cannot tell legends by the yard in regard 
to almost every old stone in it. The hotel- 
keepers are nearly as bad. Hardly had I en- 
tered the long, dark room which was assigned 
to me in the Golden Dragon on_ that 
fair June evening, when, looking over beside 
the narrow bed with its slanting bolster and 
mountains of swans’"down covering, I saw on 
the little reading-table which stood beside it, 
not the Bible, but a black and mysterious look- 
ing volume marked ‘* Die Sagen von Aachen,”’ 
the legends of the ancient town. Opening it I 
found that it had been printed by one Fried- 
rich Wilmans, in Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 
1827, and that it contained, in the stilted and 
high-flown German of that day, many an odd 
story of the imperial city. One of them, being 
‘*the true and reliable account’”’ of the found- 
ing of the Kaiser Stadt Aachen, differs mate- 
rially from the legend as referred to by Long- 
fellow in the verse: 


“Thou knowest the story of her ring, 
How, when the Court went back to Aix, 
Fastrada died: and how the King 
Sat watching by her night and day, 

Till into one of the blue lakes 

Whieh water that delicious land 

They vast the ring, drawn from her hand; 
And the great monarch sat serene 

And sad beside the fated shore, 

Nor left the land foreyermore.” 

The legend as told in the time-worn little 
volume picked up in the Golden Dragon, 
being carefully translated, is as follows: 
Kaiser Karl the Great, who took up his resi- 
dence sometimes here, sometimes there, in his 
mighty empire, once held Court in Zurich, the 
beautiful town on the Jake. He was at this 
time in the full flower of his greatness, and, 
unlike many other great rulers whom the 
world has known, he was as just and good as 
he was pewerful and wise. Nor did he leave 
the duty of governing to servants. Like the 
great and sensible monarch that he was, he 
ruled in person, and it was notorions that even 
the humblest of his subjects who came for a 
proper purpose could have audience with him. 
indeed, to make it easy for every good man 
who feared not the day to have speech with 
him, he caused to be erected in front of his 
castle, near the lake, on the very spot where 
the two blessed martyrs, Felix and Regula 
were put to death, a strong pillar of 
stone to which was attached a loud bell. Then 
he made proclamation that all those who had 
petitions for him or who desired to make com- 
plaint should ring this bell at the noon-time, 
when he would appear and hear them. One 
day, when this rule had been some time in 
force, the clock was heard to ring loudly 
witheut any visible cause. ‘The same thing oc- 
curred the next day, and then the Kaiser, much 
astonished, ordered one of his trusty pages to 
watch the bell. This the page did, and on the 
third day was greatly alarmed to see an enor- 
mous snake come up from the lake and set the 
bell in motion. Shaking in every limb, but 
true to his duty, the page ran fast to the mon- 
arch and told him what had occurred, to which 
the eon Emperor replied: 

* Very well. Letit be man or beast who 
comes tome for justice, it shall be his so far as 
I have power to give—” saying which he went 
toward the serpent. The latter, when he saw 
the monarch, bowed low his head three times 
and commenced slowly to move toward the 
lake. Karl, nothing daunted by the singular 
occurrence, followed, and found that a hole 
into which the reptile would creep as toa home 
which was his of right was stopped up and 
occupied by a toad the size of which no man had 
ever seen before. From this anima the-snake 
evidently desired to be relieved, and the Em- 
peror, seeing that his appeal was just, at once 
caused the monster toad to be killed. But this 
was only the beginning of the strange affair. 
Three days after its mute petition had been 
answered, the snake, to the great wonder of 
all present, found its way into the banqueting 
hall, even while the Kaiser was at table, and 
after lowering its head three times crept toa 
golden goblet at Karl’s right hand and 
dropped into it a blood-red diamond of un- 
matched brilliancy, and of a valus too great 
to be estimated. This done, the reptile crept 
away and was seen no more. The Emperor, on 
the other hand, when he had recovered from 
his astonishment took the stone and gave it to 
the Kaiserin, his wife. She, being a woman of 
great sense, carefully guarded the jewel, and 
soon found to her delight that it had the magic 
power of keeping steadfast to the person who 
wore it the love and attention of her great hus- 
band and master. Sotrue was this that from 
that time forth he treated her with an affec- 
tion she had never known before. So the years 
went on until she was on her death-bed, when 
still, woman-like, wishing to be loved even in 
the grave, she hid the jewel under her tongue 
and died. And sure enough the spell con- 
tinued, for even after death the Kaiser loved 
her so well that he refused to part 
from her corpse and had it embalmed and took 
it with him everywhere, which strange con- 
duct being known tothe crafty Archbishop 
Turpinus he sought for the cause, and one 
night finding the red diamond in the dead 
Q@ueen’s mouth guessed the charm and took the 
jewel. Then at once all the love of the Em 
peror went over to him, and he was load 
ed down with offices, riches, and favors. So 
much so, indeed, that at last he tired of too 
much attention, and to be rid of it late one 
night, while the Court was traveling in the 
lovely western country beyond the Khine, he 
threw the magic stone into a lovely lake. And 
still the charm worked on. The love of the 
Emperor was in a twinkling transferred from 
the Archbishop to the lake and the country 
round about. Here be caused to be built the 
wonderful castle the towers of which may 
still be seeu. Here he founded the great city 
Aachen, where he died and now lies buried; 
where his bones will rest forever more. 

It may be well to state in passing, and with 
out making any further comment on this story, 
that the last part of it, which will doubtless pe 
conceded to be more truthful than any other 
part, is still far from the truth. The fact is that 
the bones of the dead Emperor, although they 
were originally placed in the nave of the 
great Aachen cathedral which was built by 
him—many of the country people still cling to 
the legend that it was finished by*the devil— 
have not been allowed to rest in anything like 
the peace which was bespoken for them, If there 
be any truth in history, his tomb was sadly 
disturbed and desecrated by the Normans in 
the latter part of the ninth century, while 
toward the close of the tenth it was opened by 
his successor, Otho III. According to undis 
puted records, the body of the great Emperor 
was then found seatedin grand state ona 
marble throne, subsequently used as a corona- 
tion chair, and was shorn of its jewels, trap- 
pings, and the imperial crown and insignia 
now to be seen in Vienna. The only one of 
his bones believed to be in existence 
is what the guides and vergers call 
‘**the arm-bone,’’ though profane anatomists 
have proved it to be a leg-bone, which, on 
payment of a fee is annually stared at and 
commented upon by the tens of thousands of 
curiosity-seekers who visit the sacristy of the 
cathedral. Without any regard to the origin, 
predictions, or truth of the legend, however, 
it may be stated as a somewhat remarkable 
fact that to this day many of the peasantry in 
the country round Aachen entertain a super- 
stition that a certain small stone of peculiar 
color occasionally found in the water sur- 
rounding the ruined Frankenburg, Charle- 
magne’s favorite hunting seat, will bring 
good luck, friendship, and love to 
its fortunate possessor. Indeed,  dur- 
ing the very evening upon which I 
first read the legend as it is translated above 
there was a Gahrmarkt or fair in Aix, and in 
the very shadow of the grand old cathedral, at 
a booth draped in black and becomingly dec- 
orated with a skull and cross-bones, a shrewd 
beldame drove among peasant lads and maid- 
ens quite a trade in what she announced to be 
“cht Laubersteine, real magic stones. It is 
just possible that despite Bismarck and the 
culturkampf the shadow of cathedral and 
church still hangs too heavily upon Westphalia 
and the beautiful and poetic German border 
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IMMIGRANTS’ COMPLAINTS DISMISSED. 

Emigration Commissioner Hanselt yesterday 
investigated the charges made by the passengers of 
the steam-ship Polaria, which arrived from Ham- 


burg on Thursday last. Several of the immigrants 
testified that the food was poor,and that the 
steamer went to Swansea, England, and took ina 
portion of her cargo there. She was delayed three 
days by this. The passengers understood that the 
vessel would proceed directly to New-York. Capt. 
Winkler and severai of his officers testified that the 
food was ample and of the best quality, and that 
by “direct to New-York” the agents had meant 
without a change of steamer. At the close of the 
examination Commissioner Hanseit expressed the 
opinion that the charges had not been sustained. 
on nit 
THE WHRATHER £0R TNE WEER. 

The following is an abstract of the Cen- 
tral Park Meteorological Observatory report for 
the week ending at 1 P. M. yesterday: Barometer— 


Mean, 29.997 inches; maximum, at 10 P. M. Jaly 16, 
80.210 inches; minimum, at 5 P. M. July 19, 29.798 
inches; range, .412 inch. Thermemeter—Mean, 
72.7°; maximum, at 4 P. M. July 19, 85°; minimum, 
at5 A. M. July 16, 65°; range, 20°. Distance trav- 
eled by the wind during the week, 751 miles. Re- 
marks—dJuly 19, rain from 4 A. M.to 5;16 A. M.; 
amount of water .35 inch--tota) amount of water 
for week, 
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AN EXCITING DAY’S SPORT 


‘SEVEN FINE RACES ON THE LONG 


BRANCH COURSE. 

FOURTH DAY OF THE MIDSUMMER MEETING 
—PAROLE, BELLA, JACK OF HEARTS, 
FAIR COUNT, CONSTANTINA, HOSPODAR, 
AND KITTY CLARK THE WINNERS. 


Yesterday was the fourth day of the mid- 
summer meeting held under the auspices of the 
Monmouth Park Association, and there was the 
usual large Saturday attendance of spectators, 
The programme was a very attractive one of seven 
races, and a more exciting day’s sport has been 
seldom witnessed. Old Parole opened the proceed- 
ings in winning a mile dash in fast time, and then 
Bella upset all calculations by winning the Camden 
Stakes in a fast-run race and defeating the Loril- 
lard cracks, The mutual dividends were conse- 
quently large, each ticket being worth $125. The 
Harvest Handicap yielded a vast amount of ex- 
citement, and was handsomely won by Jack of 
Hearts, after which there was a magnificent dis- 
play of speed and stamina in a dash of a mile and 
three-quarters, in which Fair Count defeated Mon- 
itor by a head. Sir Hugh won a selling race, but 
the judges gave it to Constantina, at which deci- 
sion there was much dissatisfaction. Hospodar 
won the Billow Stakes for gentleman riders after a 
magnificent finish, and Kitty Clark sustained her 
reputation in the hurdle-race. The details follow: 

THE MILE DASH. 

The proceedings were initiated with a dash of 
one mile, purse $500, for 3-year olds and upward. 
The starters for this were James E. Kelly’s b. c. 
Strathspey, 4 years, 103 pounds, (Brennan;) Pierre 
Lorillard’s pr. g. Parole, aged, 109% pounds, 
including 244 pounds over, (Feakes,) and E. J. 


Baldwin’s b. m. Clara D., aged, 100 pounds, 
(Barnes.) This was considered another ‘soft’ 
race for Parole, and consequently he was an im- 
mense favorite, and in the pools brought $100 to 
25 for the field, while in the books it was five to 
one on Parole, six to one against Clara D., and 
fifteen to one against Strathspey. A good start 
was effected, but Clara D. immediately took the 
lead and forced the pace, while Feakes had Parole 
inhand.* As they ran round the turn Clara D. got 
away and reached the quarter pole two lengths in 
front of Strathspey, who was a length ahead of 
Parole. Running along the back stretch, Clara 
D. still forced the running, and kept two 
lengths before Strathspey, while Feakes took a 
hard pull on Parole and fell three lengths in the 
rear, but soon went forward again, and when the 
half-mile pole was reached Clara D. was showing 
the way by a length and a half, while Parole had 
gone up to the girth of Strathspey. They ran 
round the lower turn inthe same manner, the pace 
being very hot, but when they reached the three- 
quarter pole Strathspey had enough of it, and Pa- 
role took second place, and overhauled Clara D. at 
the furlong pole, finally winning with ease by six 
lengths, Clara D. second, a dozen lengths before 
Strathspey. Time—1:4354. Mutuals paid $6 30, 


THE CAMDEN STAKES, 


The second event of the dav was the Camden 
Stakes, for 2-year olds, of $50 each for starters, 
with $1,500 added, of which $500 went to the sec- 
ond. The distance was three-quarters of a mile. 
There were 69 nominations, and seven of them 
sported colors, including D. D. Withers’s ch. oc. 
Renegade, 103 pounds, (Ural:) J. E. Cook’s b, c. Le 
Petit Due, 103 pounds, (Barnes;) August Bel- 
mont’s ch. f. Woodflower, 104 pounds, (Hollo- 
way:) James F. Kelly’s ch. f. Bella, 104 pounds, 
(Brennan;:) Pierre lLorillard’s b. f. Inconstant, 100 
pounds, (W. Donahue,) and b. f. Disdain, 100 
pounds, (Onley,) and D. J. Bannatyne’s br. f. Win- 
na Ding, 100 pounds, (Evans.) This was a fine lot of 
youngsters, but, of course, Pierre Lorillard’s sue- 
cess in the 2-year-old stakes caused heavy plunging 
on his pair, although Woodflower had a large fol- 
lowing which stanchly supported her claims, In 
the pools the Lorillard pair brought $300; Wood- 
flower, $150; Le Petit Duc, $55; Renegade, $35; 
Bella, $25, and Winna Ding, $15. In the books it 
was five to four on Inconstant. two to one against 
Woodflower, seven to one against tene- 
gade, seven to one against Le Petit Duo, 
seven to‘one against Bella, seven to one against 
Disdain, and twenty-five to one against Winna 
Ding. The youngsters gathered at the quarter- 
pole and got away at the second attempt in close 
order, with Woodflower in front, Bella second, and 
Renegade third. Then as thev rushed along the 
back stretch, Bella, with a fine burst of speed, 
went to the front and Renegade foilowed her up. 
When they had reached the half-mile pole Bella 
had a neck the best of Renegade, at whose girth 
was Woodflower, a length and a quarter in advance 
of Winna Ding, who was half a length the best of 
Disdain, fifth, La Petit Due sixth, and Inconstant 
seventh. The pace round the lower turn was very 
fast, and Renegade fell back, while Woodflower 
went up and challenged Bella. At the same time 
Barnes made play with Le Petit Duc, and he rushed 
to the third place, but Bella kept the pace so hot 
that the Duc was obliged to fall back. Turning 
into the home stretch Bella was half a 
length in front of Woodflower, and _ the 
latter was unable to better her position. These 
were the only two in the race, and Bella, coming 
on full of running, won the race by alength anda 
half amid considerable excitement, Woodflower 
second, three lengths before Le Petit Due, who 
was two lengths ahead of Renegade, fourth, Dis- 
dain fifth, Winna Ding sixth, and Inconstant sev- 
enth. The result wasa great disappointment, as 
neither of the Rancocus fillies was in the race from 
the start. The time was 1:1644—a very fast race. 
Both first and second horses were bred at the 
Nursery. The mutuals paid $125 05, 


THE HARVEST HANDICAP, 


The third race was the Llarvest Handicap Sweep- 
stakes for all ages, of $50 each, half forfeit, and $10 
deciaration, with $750 added; the second to receive 
$200 out of the stakes; one mile anda quarter. Of 
the 60 nominations, five sported colors when the 
bell rang, viz: Kk. V. Snedeker’s ch. m. Giroflé, 5 
years, 116 pounds, (W. Donahue;) George L. Loril- 
lard’s ch. c. Volusia, 3 years, 100 pounds, (Urai;) 
Appleby & Johnson's b. c Jack of Hearts, 4 
years, 190 pounds, (Evyans;) Mr. Somerville’s 
imp br. f. Sweet Home, 4 years, 108 
pounds, including 3 pounds extra, (Holloway,) 
and Pierre Lorillard’s br. g. Itaska, 3 years, 
87 pounds, (Onley.) Jack of Hearts was a hot fa- 
vorite, and in the pools brought $100, while Itaska 
sold for $50, Girofié $40, and the fleld $20. Inthe 
books it was even money against Jack of Hearts, 
two to one against Itaska,three ta one against 
Giroflé, ten to one again-t Volusia, and ten to one 
against Sweet Home. The horses were aligned at 
the three-quarter pole, and atthe first attempt they 
were sent on their journey, with Giroflé first, Jack 
of Hearts second, and the others in close order. 
As they ran up the stretch Itaska came to the 
front and foreed the running, attended by Volusia, 
and when they reached the judge's stand, thus fin- 
ishing the first quarter of a mile, Itaska 
was a neck in front of Volusia, who was a neck be- 
fore Jack of Hearts, he being three lengths in ad- 
vance of Sweet Home, who was a length before 
Giroflé. The pace was very strong and was too 
much for Volusia, who gave way to Jack of Hearts, 
who immediately challenged Itaska. When they 
got to the quarter pole Itaska only had ahead 
the best of Jack of Hearts and half a length 
of space separated the latter from Yolusia, 
at whose heels ran Sweet Home lapped 
at the girth by Giroflé. Down the back 
stretch there was a hot brush between 
Itaska and Jack of Hearts, and when they 
reached the half-mile pole the latter had a head 
the best of it, while Sweet Home had got up third 
to the heels of the leaders, attended by Giroflé, 
while Volusia had dropped out of it. As they 
came round the lower turn, Itaska could no longer 
stand the pressure, and Jack of Hearts gotalength 
in frontof him, and then Girofié made ber run 
and assumed the second place. When they turned 
into the home stretch, Jack of Hearts had a length 
the best of Girofié, a lead which the latter could 
not overcome, although she gamely answered 
Donahue’s call, and Jack of Hearts beat her home 
by a length and a half. Three lengths behind 
Giroflé came Itaska, who was the same distance 
before Sweet Home, who was six lengths the best 
of Volusia. The time was 2:11, and the mutaals 
paid $12 25. 

THE MILE AND THREE-QUARTERS. 


The fourth event was a free handicap sweep- 
stakes of $30 each, with $600 added, the second to 
receive $150 out of the stakes; one mile and three- 
quarters. The starters were Itvin & Co,’s ch. c. 
Malise, 4 years, 113 pounds, (Holioway;) W. Lake- 
land's ch. c. Babcock, 3 years, 98 pounds, 
(Barrett;) J. McMahon’s ch. g. Baton Rouge, 
105 pounds, (Barnes;) C. H.  Pettingill’s b. 
g.- Fair Count, 6 years, 113 pounds, (Feakes;) 
and George L. Lorillard’s ch. g. Monitor, 6 years, 
126 pounds, (Costello.) Notwithstanding his heavy 
impost, Monitor was a great favorite, and in the 
pools sold for $100, Fair Count $50, Babcock $40, 
and the field $20, In the books it was even money 
against Monitor, four to one against Babcock, four 
to one against Baton Rouge, four to one against 
Fair Count, and eight to one against Malise. At 
the second attempt thev received the signal from 
the — pole well together, but Malise imme- 
diately went to the front and set the pace, being 
followed by Monitor and Babcock. When they 
reached the half-mile pole Maliso was a neck 
in front of Babeock, who was lapped in a like 
manner by Raton Rouge and Monitor, while 
Feakes was making a waiting race with Fair 
Count three lengths in the rear. Malise still made 
the running round the lower turn and into the 
home stretch, and at the end of the first three- 
quarters of a mile he was showing the way bya 
length and cutting out the work in fine style. Mon- 
jtor was second, a iengthand a half before Baton 
Rouge, third, Babeock fourth, and Fair Count still 
inthe rear. As they ran round the turn there was 
little change, ana at the quarter pole Malise still 
held his command. But going along the back 
stretch a grand strnegle ensued, which created 
a great amount of enthusiasm. Costello made 
a call on Monitor and he gamely responded, and, 

etting on even terms with Malise, soon forced the 
atter to quit. The others, in the meantime, began 
closing up, and the promise offa grand race was 
being realized at every stride. Reaching the half- 
mile pole Monitor had forged a lepgth in front of 
Malise, who was the same distance before Fair 
Court. aud atthe latter’s girth was Baton Rouge 
japped by Babcock. Round the lower turn Moni- 
tor, with his grand stride, kept the peace at 
white heat, which soon winded Malise, 
and Fair Count took the second place and 
made play for Monitor, and at the three-quarter 
= was at the latter’s heeis. Turning into the 

ome stretch Feakes began riding Fair Count hara, 
but Monitor held a length the best of it at the fur 
Fair Count gained inch by inch up to 
the goal, and the spectators fairly yelled with ex- 
citement as Fair Count reached the posta wiper 

‘our 


@ came Mallee. with Baton Rouge 


fourth, and Babcock in the rear. A finer struggle 
is seldom witnessed, and Monitor proved himself a 
grand weight-carrier, and gave 13 pounds to the 
winner. The mutuals paid $23 10. 


THE SELLING RACE. 


The fifth race was a dash of three-quarters of a 
mile for a purse of $500, {with selling allowances, 
which brought to the post C. G. Davis's b. f. Con- 
stantina, 4 years, to be sold for $500, 92 pounds, 
(Brennan ;) Pelham stable’s b.'g. Sir Hugh, 4 years, 

600, 97 pounds, (Evans;) W. Lovell’s br. f. Godiva, 

years, $500, 83 pounds, (Onley;) and George L. 
Lorillard’s br. f. Memento, 3 years, $2,000, 104 

unds, (Ural.) Pool betting—Sir Hugh, $150; 
onsiantina, $50; Memento, $35, and Godiva, $10. 
In the books it was two to one on Sir Hugh, five to 
two against Constantina, four to one against 
Godiva, and fourto one against Memento. They 
started off at the second attempt, with Memento 
first, Constantina second, Sir Hugh third,and Godiva 
in tharear. As soon as they were well under way 
Sir Hugh ran down the back stretch like a lecomo- 
tive and was soon Jn tne front, and reached the 
half-mile pole a length and a quarter in the van of 
Constantina, who was two lengths ahead of Me- 
mento, ana she was four lengths away from Godiva. 
Coming round the lower turn Sir Hugh increased 
his lead to three lengths, but Constantina closed up 
a little, and at the three-quarter pole a length sep- 
arated them, the other two being out of the race. 
Coming up the home stretch there was a grand 
struggle between them, and Constantina gained on 
Sir Hugh gradually, but the latter struggled hard, 
aud appeared to reach the goal first by a short 
neck, but the judges gave the race to Constantina, 
which caused a commotion on the quarter stretch, 
and much dissatisfaction was manifested. Me- 
mento came in third, six lengths behind, and Go- 
diva fourth. Time—1:16. The mutuals paid $19 20. 


THE BILLOW STAKES. 


The sixth event was the Billow Stakes, for gen- 
tleman riders, of $25each, pay or play, with $300 
added; the second to receive $75 out of the stakes; 
seven furlongs. There were four competitors, in- 
cluding Mr. Work’s b. h. Victory, 5 years, 140 
pounds, (Mr. Fiinter;) Pelham stable’s b. g. Vam- 
pire, 3 years, 140 pounds, (Mr. Hunter;) Mahoney 

rothers’ oh. c. Lute Fogle, 187 pounds, (Mr. 
Ward,) and C. Livingston’s b. h. Hospodar, 5 years, 
148 pounds, (Mr. Holmes.) Pool betting—Hospodar, 
$50; Lute Fogle, $380; Vampire, $25; Victory, $5. 
In the books it was even money against Hospodar; 
two to one against Lute Fogle, two to one against 
Vampire, six to one against Victory. They were 
started from opposite the club-house, and as soon 
as they got under way Vampire rushed to the 
front, followed by Victory, and they ran 
so fast that they left the other two far 
behind them. When they had got down 
to the half-mile pole Vampire was 
halfalength ahead of Victory and eight lengths 
behind was Lute Fogle, a neck in front of Hospo- 
dar. Onthe lower turn Hospodar came very fast 
and closed on the leaders. There was a grand 
struggle up the stretch, and one of the finest 
finishes ever seen resulted ina victory for Hospo- 
dar by a head, with Vampire second, only a neck 
the bestiof Lute Fogle, Victory being six lengths 
behind. Time—1:33. The mutuals paid $11 50. 
When the number of Hospodar went up there were 
mingled cheers and hisses, but this time the judges 
were right in their decision and were sustained by 
the opinion of fair-minded men. 


THE HURDLE-RACE, 


The sport terminated witha handicap hurdle-race 
of a mile and a quarter over five hurdles, the com- 
petitors for which were Joe Hunt, aged, 125 
pounds, (Callahan;) Kitty Clark, 4 years, 150 
pounds, (Fitzpatrick;) Frank Short, aged, 147 
pounds, (Kenny,) and Mistress Chubbs, 4 years, 120 
pounds,(Ford.) In the pools Kitty Clark brought $60, 
Joe Hunt, $20; Frank Short, $15; Mistress Chubbs, 
$10. They were started from the three-quarter 
pole and Mistress Chubbs took the lead until they 
passed over the second hurdle, when Kitty Clark 
passed her, and, once in the lead, Kitty was never 
headed, and finally won by three lengths, rank 
Short second, six lengths ahead of Joe Hunt, fourth, 
while Mistress Chubbs brought upthe rear. The 
time was 2:2254, and the mutuals paid $9 70. 


CHANGING THE STANDS, 


So much dissatisfaction has been expressed at 
the extraordinary decisions of the judges at Mon- 
mouth Park that Mr. George L. Lorillard, the Presi- 
dent, has, it is said, ordered the judges’ stand to be 
placed on the popular side of the track, and the 
timers’ stand will be placed where the judges’ 
stand {is now situated. This action will meet with 
general approval, as recent experiences have been 
far from pleasant to all concerned. 


CSS 
ON THE SARATOGA TRACK. 
A GOOD DAY AND FAST TRACK—WINNERs 
OF THE CONTESTS. 

SARATOGA, July 22.—The Cash Handicap, 
one of the great races of the year, has made the 
grand stand and the quarter stretch of this race- 
track greatly resemble to-day the cup days of 
former seasons. The weather was pleasant, a cool- 
ing breeze blowing across the track from a south- 
erly quarter. The track was fast. Betting opened 
heavy. The officers of the day were: Judges—Col. 
Simmons, W. J. Montague, and C. Fellowes; 
timers—P. J. Dwyer and J. H. Smith; starter—Major 
John Wynn, and Secretary and clerk of the scales— 
Cc. Wheatley. 

First Racr.—Purse $500, for maiden 2-year olds 
at $15 each; those not having been placed second 
inarace of the value of $1,000, allowed 5 pounds; 
five furlongs. The starters were: Boyle & Co.'s 
Rhody Pringle, by Helmboid, 105 pounds, (Brophy ;) 
Hf. Johnson’s Olivette, by King Alfonso, 104 pounds, 
(Heard;) J. E. Kelley’s Carlyle, by Ill Used, 105 
pounds, (Fisher;) J. A. Grinstead’s Blue Grass Belle, 
by; War Dance, 102 pounds, (Hovey;) J. Keber's 
St. Patrick, by Kyrle Daly, 105 pounds, (Griffith ;) 
L. Graham's Barbarian, by Ill-used, 110 pounds, 
(Blaylock;) Preakness stable’s Senora, by King 
Alfonso, 102 pounds, (Riley ;) T. W. Doswell’s South 
Anna, by Strachino, 102 pounds, (J. Donahue;) 
Brown & Co.’s Baritone, by Billet, 105 pounds, 
(Stoval;) .Carter & Co.'s Brides-maid, by Bonnie 
Scotland, 102 pounds, (Taylor.) Pools sold as fol- 
lows: Carlyle, $50; Blue-grass Belle $40: Khody 
Pringle. $20; Brides-maid, $20; Barbarian, $15; 
the others $5 each. Ada Ban was scratched. 
There was an excellent start at the first attempt, 
all getting away well together. St. Patrick showed 
the way up the,chute andinto the straight, whereja 
fierce contest began. Blue Grass Belle:won by two 
lengths at the post, Barbarian second, a head in 
front of Carlyle, third; Senora, Rhody Pringle, 
Olivette, St. Patrick, Brides-maid, Baritone, and 
South Anna finished inthe order named. Time-- 
1:04. French pools paid $16 10. Post odds—Two 
to one against the winner. 

Sreconp Race.—Cash Handicav Sweepstakes, for 
all ages; $10 each at the time of entry, and $15 ad- 
ditional for starters, with $800 added, the owner of 
the second to receive $150, and the third $50 out of 
the stakes; 60 subscribers; mile and a furlong. 
Starters—E. J. McElmeel’s General Monroe, 4 years, 
by Tom Bowling, 106 pounds, (Brophy;) O. Bowie's 
Tuscaloosa, 3 years, by Leamington or Reform, 
95 pounds, (Riley;) C. Boyle's Springfield, 4 years, 
by Bonnie Scotland, 108 pounds, (Fisher;) C, 
Boyle’s Ada Glenn, 6 years, by Glenelg, 115 
pounds, (Blaylock;) J. A. Grinstead’s Square 
Dance, 3 years, by War Dance, 88 pounds, (Gor- 
ham;) J. T. Williams's Checkmate, aged, by Gien 
Athol, 127 pounds, (Stone;) M. Youngs’s Bootjack, 
4 years, by Bonnie Scotland, 113 pounds, (Walker:) 
M. Youngs’s Boatman, 3 years, by Bonnie Scotland, 
97 pounds, (Taylor;) M. Youngs’s Monogram, 
8 years, by Buckden, 102 pounds, (Stoval.) 
Pools—Youngs’s stable, $130; Boyle's pair, 
$25; Checkmate, $50; General Monroe, 
$25: Square Dance, $25: Tuscaloosa, $20; 
Churchill, $10. Saunterer was withdrawn. 
Churchill was in one of his ugly humors and de- 
layed the start. Springfield went away with the 
track and piloted the field, with Monogram at his 
saddle to the half-mile post, Checkmate, Bootjack, 
Boatman, and Churchill lying within easy distance, 
Square Dance got away badly, ard was run- 
ning 20 lengths in the rear. Monogram 
drove the pace around the turn and headed 
Springfield, but, exhibiting signals of distress, 
Taylor moved up with Boatman. When into the 
straight Sprinzfield challenged Monogram and had 
him beaten at the eighth post, when Boatman 
came to the rescue. Fisher then drew his whip 
and fought Boatman fiercely, but to no pur- 
pose. Boatman accomplished his mission and 
Walker, who wore first colors, came on with 
Bootjack, winning at the post by two 
scant lengths, Boatman second, a_ length 
in front of Springfield; Monogram _ fourth, 
Churchill fifth, Checkmate sixth, Ada Glenn 
seventh, General Monroe eighth, Tuscaioosa 
ninth, Square Dance last. Time—1:5434. French 
pools paid $14 380. Post odds—Five to two against 
the stable. Bootjack burst a blood vessel during 
the race. 

Turrp Race.—Purse $700, for all ages, of which 
$100 to the second, and the entrance money, $20 
each, to be divided between the owners of the sec- 
ond and third horses; winners in 1882 of any race 
of the value of %1,000 to carry 5 pounds extra; 
horses not having won any race in 1882, when car- 
rying weight for age or more, allowed 5 pounds; 
maidens allowed, if 3 years old, 10 pounds; if 4 
years, 15 pounds; if 5 years or upward, 20 pounds; 
mile and five furlongs. The starters were U. Reed's 
Thora.4 years, by Longfellow,118 pounds,(Brophy;) 
A. Burnham’s Frankie B., 3 years, by Monarch- 
ist, 100 pounds, (Higgs;) W. H. Chapper’s John Sul- 
livan, 3 years, by Monarchist, 100 pounds, (Taylor.) 
No pools were sold. Frankie B. took the track 
and made the running for five farlongs, then Thora 
took it up and won bandily by five lengths, 
Frankie B. second, Sullivan beaten off. Time— 
2:51. French pools paid $5 80. Post odds—Eight to 
one on the winner, 

Fourts Racr.—Purse $400, for all ages; entrance 
$10 each; selling allowances; three-quarters of a 
mile. The starters were R. Loud’s Willie Parker, 3 
years, by Foster, 86 pounds, (Weathers:) B. McClel- 
lan’s Explorer, 4 years, by Enquirer, 87 pounds, 
(Gorham;) J. Walden’s Antrim, 2 years, by Vaux- 
hall, 72 pounds, (J. Donahue;) W. P. Burch’s lota, 
6 years, by Lynchburg, 100 pounds, (Collins;) 
Dwyer Brothers’ Charley Gorham,aged, by Blarney- 
stone, 93 pounds, (Higgs.) Pools sold—lota, $150; 
Charley Gorbam, $50; Antrim, $25; Explorer, $10; 
Willie Parker, $5. lota jumped away with the lead, 
but Antrim buckled on to him at the head of the 
chute, and the pair raced head and head to the 
eighth pole, when Iota came away and won in hand 
from Antrim, second, Explorer third, Charley Gor- 
ham fourth, Wiihe Parker last. Time—1:16, 
French pools paid $8 60, Post odds—Seven to ten 
against the winner, boug! £ ia at $65 over the sell- 
ing price. 
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TAVORING THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 

San Francisco, July 22.—On receiving 
news of the favorable report on the Nicaragua 
Canat bill, the Board of Trade met and telegraphed 
all the Pacific coast Representatives at Washing- 
ton, and to Mr. Kasson, of lowa, to have the bill 
taken up by consent of the House if possible and 
insure prompt action before adjournment of Con- 


gress. The Portland (Oregon) Board of Trade will 
alse take some action in the mattes 


Total 


DEATH-RATE OF THE CITY 


ieieceilbiteooe 
TERRIBLE MORTALITY AMONG THE 
CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 

A NOTABLE ABSENCE OF CONTAGIOUS DIS- 
EASES—PURE AIR THE BEST MEDICINE 
DURING THE HEATED TERM—THE GEN- 
ERAL HEALTH OF THE CITY GOOD. 


The death-rate in this City for the past two 
weeks has been appalling. The mortality among 
children under 5 years of age always increases with 
the warm weather; but there are other causes, 
many of which could be prevented, that add very 
materially to the awful record. The public 
understand so well the necessity of increased 
care and medical supervision during the 
heated term that they cheerfully acquiesce 
in the expenditure of money necessary to give the 
poor in the large tenements the attendance of 
skilled physicians. This extra corps has already 
been designated by the Board of Health, but they 
are not to begin their duties until Aug. 1. Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Janes, who is in charge of the Sanitary 
Bureau in the absence of Dr. Day, the Sanitary 
Superintendent, stated that the postponement of 
the time for beginning work by the Summer corps 
of physicians was due to the fact that the expe- 


rience of past years had demonstrated that there 
was a great deal of warm, sickness-breeding 
weather inthe month of August and during the 
first weex or ten days of September. As the ser- 
vices of the Summer corps cover a period of five 
weeks, they this year will be on duty during the 
most trying season. Nevertheless the mortality 
record shows that the death-rate has mounted up 
to a very high figure, and remains so at the present 
time. The following tables show a comparative 
statement of the death-rate for the past two weeks, 
as reported to Dr. John T. Nagle, Register of Vital 
Statistics: 
In Houses In Houses 
Having 3 Having 4 
In Insti- Families Famiites 
Deaths. tuttona, or Less. or More, 
140 12 39 88 
1il 28 24 37 
179 40 38 99 
July 12 187 27 42 113 
SUIS Livscscece. 270 0 34 107 
July 14........ 161 47 85 
July 15 23 80 
deaths 

for week end- 

ing July 15...1,084 


July O...-00e0 
July 10......66 
July 11...... 


252 629 

In Houses In Houses 
Having’ Having 4 
In Insti- Families Famiites 
tutions. or Less. or More, 
5 41 108 

22 22 71 
24 34 87 
26 33 04 
23 85 104 
28 32 71 


16 41 72 


Total deaths 
for week end- 
ing July 22....1,016 144 238 614 


For the week ending July 15 the deaths from diar- 
rheal diseases of children under 5 years of age was 
3871. Singularly, the records show the same num- 
ber also for the week just closed, though the gen- 
eral mortality was slightly less. The number of 
cases of contagious disease in the City has fallen 
below the average. There is no typhus, very 
few cases of typhoid fever and only a limited num- 
ber of cases of other kinds of contagious disease. 
A prominent physician and sanitarian, in com- 
menting upon these facts, said that one of the 
strongest reasons why there is generally such a 
marked decrease in contagious “diseases in the 
Summer months is that the heat compels the doors 
and windows to be kept open, and thus a free cir- 
culation of air is permitted. Plenty of fresh air 
has long been regarded as one of the best disin- 
fectants. It has been customary on the ar- 
rival of a vessel infected with yellow 
fever to discharge the cargo in_ lighters, 
because by this means every portion of it 
would be exposed to the currents ot fresh air and 
the contagious prinetple diluted and scattered un- 
til it became inert. The infection is dangerous ac- 
cording to its concentration. Anything, therefore, 
that dilutes and weakens the poison destroys its 
power to do harm. In this manner the free circu- 
ation of fresh air prevents the spread of conta- 
gious disease, and the tenement population enjoy 
greater Immunity in the Summer than during the 
Winter months, when everything is shut up and 
the air becomes foul and loaded with the poison 
of present infection. 

The fact that the public schools are not in 
sessicn, continued the physician, is another im- 
portant factor in accounting for the diminution 
of contagious diseaseJat the present time. The 
entire want of system and co-operation between 
the present Board of Health and the management 
of the public schools has long been a crying shame. 
By an act of the Board of Health, every physician 
is required to report to the Sanitary Bureau any 
case tot contagious disease to which he may be 
called. The results of these reports, In many cases, 
have not been such as would encourage an unusual 
degree of zeal, and there are some physicians 
whose names are seldom, if ever, seen upon the 
books of the department. As some of these gentile- 
men are known to have a large practice, it hardly 
can fairly be supposed that they have no cases of 
contagious disease. Nevertheless, they never re- 
port any. The course taken by the report of a 
physician is supposed to result in the benefit of the 
public, especially of the children attending the 
public schools, but many believe that it causes a 
great deal of hardship and does not in the least 
protect those whom itis intended to serve. The 
report usually does not reach the hands of the 
teacher until several days have elapsed after the 
outbreak In the meantime the other children 
have been exposed to the infection. The pupils liv- 
ing in the house in which the case is reported are 
ordered home by the teacher. They have no 
means of getting back into school except by the 
certificate of some physician. It is often very dif- 
ficult, and even impossible, to say whether or not 
all danger of infection isat anend and the child 
may safely return to school. Often, too, children 
are compelled to stay away from school when 
their continued attendance would have been per- 
fectly safe and without danger to any one. But 
there is no authority under the present ordinances 
of the Board of Healthto reach such a case. There 
really is no effective sanitary supervision of the 
public schools in this City, although there is sup- 
posed to be some attention paid to the subject by 
the Sanitary Inspectors. The sanitary supervision 
of the public schools ought to be directly under 
the Commissioners of Education, and by a sepa- 
rate corps of physicians appointed for this duty. 
The results in other cities where this’ has been done 
are ample evidence of the vaiue of the system. 

An inspection of the tenement-house districts at 
any time during the heated term is full of interest. 
Everybody seems to be iu the streets, on the side- 
walks, or at the open windows and duors, A dirty, 
ragged child, seemingly not over 5 or 6 years old, 
can often be seen carrying another child almost as 
big as itself. In the day-time perhaps the mother 
has been forced to go out to work for the pittance 
that is to purchase food and provide for the rent, 
and the children are left to the care of each other. 
Even when sick the child has very little care and 
attention. Worn out by poor food, adulterated 
miik, and hardship of all kinds, the advent of hot 
weather soon adds the last weight that snaps the 
brittle thread and ends its hold on life. It is for 
this reason that the death-rate becomes so high at 
the beginning of the heated term. Weak, worn- 
out children succumb. After the weak ones 
haye died the mortality invariably decreases. 
This rea will be the case next week, whether 
the weather be more moderate or very warm. In- 
fants’ food is easily affected by the warm weather, 
and older children suffer from imprudent consump- 
tion of unripe or injured fruit, which is beginning 
to be seen now in abundance. 

It is reported that an unusually large number 
of children have been taken out of town this year, 
both to the sea-shore and into the country. It is 
believed that great benefit will resuit from this 
course. Cases have been reported where the 
lives of young children undoubtedly have been 
saved by their removal to the country. There 
they obtain fresh air, pure milk, and wholesome 
food, and the change, too, generally has proved 
exceedingly beneficial. On the short excursions 
out of the City, and even upon the ferry-boats, 
may be seen mothers and their sick babies 
endeavoring to find renewed health and life in the 
fresh breezes wafted from the open ocean to dis- 
pell the inland heat. But the very poor cannot 
even secure these small benefits. Many are assist- 
ed by the charitable people who are providing free 
excursions for the sick children, and the distribu- 
tion of tiekets has in past years proved one of the 
most potent medicines in the hands of the Summer 
corps of physicians. A great deal was expected 
from the improvements in tenements because 80 
much was promised by the Board of Health during 
one of itsspasms ef activity. A good deal has been 
done on paper, and there are very extensive and 
éxpensive series of books and records kept by the 
department, but all this has done very little to re- 
duce the usual high death-rate of the heated term 
in this City. 

The health authorities state that they have no 
fear of a visitation of yellow fever in this City this 
Summer, as there have been no reports received 
that the disease is raging in any of the perts in 
commercial relation with New-York. Nevertheless 
there generally appear a few cases of a sporadic 
character, and probably this season will prove no 
exception to past Summers in this respect. With 
the exception of the infant mortality recorded for 
the past two weeks, the general health of the City 
is remarkably good, and will compare favorably 
with its condition in past years. The continuance 
of the present large immigration is to some extent 
looked upon asa menace requiring effective sani- 
tary supervision to prevent the importation of 
typhus fever and small-pox. The question of in- 
creased water supply is one also that may greatly 
affect the health of the residents in this City. 
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TWO SAILORS LOST IN THE FOG. 
Capt. Brown, of the British steam-ship 
Thorn Holme, which arrived from Cardiff yester- 
day, reports a long passage of 16 days, owing to 
the heavy fogs which prevailed on the Banks for 
several days in succession. Shortly before 6 P. M. 


on the 15th inst., when in latitude 47° 30’ and Jon- 
gitude 44°, a small boat was seen in the water. It 
was about one-third full of water, and the painter 
was hanging over the bow. An attempt was made 
to pick itup, but the fog settled down suddenly 
and the boat was lost sight of. On the following 
afternoon, in latitude 46° 20’ and longitude 49°, a 
small schooner, fiying a flag as if to attract atten- 
tion, was noticed. At first this was wis- 
taken for a pilet-béat, and the Thorn 
Holme was hove to. The vessel, which 
proved to be the fishing schooner Osceola, 
of St. John, Newfoundland, came within hailing 
distance. Her master wished to know if anything 
nad been seen of a smail boat with two men in it. 
who had left his vessel to set trawls two days be- 
fore. but bad been lost in the fog. He said he 


had been cruising around in search of the 
men ever since. The boat answered the d n 
of the one which had passed by the Thorn Holme 
on the previous evening, Capt. Brown thought, 
however, from the appearance of the boat that its 
occupants had n picked up by some 

vessel. The weather had been good for seve 
days, and the boat, although partly filled with 
water, did not look as though it had beenswam 
Capt. Brown named the exact spot on the 
where the boat was seen, and the fishing schooner 
at once started in that direction. Several large 
icebergs were passed by the Thorn Holme durin 
the prevalence of the fog—some of them close 
hand—and the utmost caution had to be observed 
in proceeding. Other vessels which have arrived 
during the last few days report dense foes and ice- 
bergs on the Banks of Newfoundland. The North 
German Lloyd steam-ship Main, from Bremen, ex- 
perlenced a continnous fog from Cape Sable to 
Sandy Hook, and numbers of icebergs were passed. 
On Wednesday last sne passed for a distance of 80 
miles among these ice mountains. 
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SPORTING MATTERS ABROAD. 


—_—_~>——_— 
TREATMENT OF THE HILLSBALES — THE 
RIFLE TEAM FOR AMERICA. 
LONDON, July 22.—Capt. C. W. Terwilliger, 
of the Hillsdale rowing crew, writes to the Sports- 
man saying that he understands that the apparent 
inaction of the Hillsdales in regard to their treat- 
ment by the Amateur Rowing Association is creat- 
ing unfavorable criticism, and asks the friends of 
the crew to withhold definite opinions until the 
matter is finally settled. The letter concludes as 
follows: “Surely the Amateur Rowing Association 
are not unmanly enough to wish to discourage or 


demoralize the Hillsdale crew, so that when they 
do row against an opposing crew they will not be 
at their best.” 

The Sportsman, editorially, says: ‘* Although 
the Hillsdales have been persecuted and oppressed, 
their conduct has been most forbearing and pa- 
tient. They have, with rare self-denial, abstained 
from recrimination. The action of the Amateur 
Rowing Association is unmanly, not that usual 
with Englishmen, and utterly opposed to all no- 
tions of fairness, and ‘will bring disgrace upon us 
as asport-loving nation, and the shame is all the 


greater as the Americans are bound to us by so. 


many ties of friendship. The Amateur Rowin: 
Association claim to-represent the amateurs 0: 
England. We unhesitatingly say that they do no 
nor do they reflect the aspirations and desires o 
amateur oarsmen. It is really time that the re- 
morseless opposition to the Hilisdales was crushed. 
The American press have some justification in ac- 
cusing us of cowardice and fear of competition.” 
Among the 23 gentlemen selected to participate 
in the final competition for places in the team of 
12 to goto America are the following well-known 
shots: Messrs. Caldwell, of Renfrew; Gibbs, of 
Gloucester; Goodear, of the Sixth Lancashire; 
Godsal, of the Second Bucks; Major Humphrey, 
of the Cambridge University Regiment, who was 
second among the competitors for the Albert 
Jewel; Corp. Mullineux, of the Sixth Lancashire; 
MeVittie, of Dumfries; Major Pearse, of Deyon, a 
former winner of the Queen's Prize, and Col. Wol- 


rond, of Devon. 
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ABRAHAM LINGOLN’S YEAR OF INSANITY. 
From the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 

In 1832, at the age of 23, Abraham Lincoln 
was the owner of a farm seven miles north of New- 
Salem, and the half-owner of the largest store in 
the place. At this time he met with Miss Ann Rut- 
ledge. Two well-to-do gentlemen of the place— 
Hill and McoNeil—were courting her with devoted 
assiduity; she decided in favor of the latter. He 
parted with her early in 1832 to visit his father in 
New-York, promising to return ata given day and 
make her his own. She watched him ride away on 
Old Charley, an antiquated anfmal that had seen 
bard usuage in the Black Hawk war, and that 
jogged slowly along the pad roads to New-York. 
Then there came a letter telling of sickness in his 
family which forbade his return at the appointed 
time. This was followed by other postponements, 
until years rolled by. The unaccountable delay, 
the infrequency of his letters, and his failure to 
give a reasonable explanation of his postpone- 
ments finally lessened her attachment and made 
frightful inroads upon her health. She only waited 
to see him in order to ask arelease from her en- 
gagement, and to let him know that she preferred 
another and a more urgent suitor, whose name 
was Abraham Lincoln. Daring three years 
young Lincoln visited Miss Rutledge two 
or three times a week, first as a friend 
in quest of congenial company, and 
finally asa suitor for her hand. She was a great 
favorite in the village, loved by all who knew her. 
She was probably the most refined woman to whom 
Mr. Lincoln at that time had ever spoken. He was 
always welcomed by her father and mother. The 
latter he always called “ Aunt Polly” in bis familiar 
way. Both father and mother entertained for him 
a deep affection, and though they never openly ex- 
pressed themselves in regard to Ann’s choice of a 
husband, yet they would, without doubt, have 
rejoiced to receive the manly Abe Lincoln 
into their family. He lighted up their 
home with a cheerful glow whenever he 
entered, and he gave a pleasant flow of mirth and 
joy to their conversation. Ann’s relatives were 
all united in encouraging the suit, which the young 
man pressed with great earnestness, but she firmly 
insisted tnat her honor demanded her to wait until 
she could be released from her first engagement 
before she made a second. In 1835 she and Lincoln 
were formally and solemnly betrothed, but she 
asked to wait another year, hoping that McNeil 
would return and that she might release herself 
from her pledge tohim. Weeksand months passed, 
and he returned not. While she was waiting Lineoln 
was studying night and day to make himself more 
worthy of Ann, and while he was growing in mind 
and body and daily developing the great in- 
tellect that was to fit him to lead a mighty nation 
through the fierce struggles of war, Ann was hour- 
ly fading away. In August, 1835, she died, as her 
physicians said, of brain fever, but, as her neigh- 
bors believed, of the long series of bitter disap- 
pointments and the pangs inflicted upon her heart 
and mind in striving to do right in regard to two 
lovers, to whom she had pledged her hand. Ann 
was buried in the little cemetery at New-Salem, 
and as the future President stood over her green 
grave with streaming eyes, he said: ‘ My heart 
lies buried here.”’ After tne burial Lincoin began 
to exhibit that deep vein of gloom and sadmess so 
often noticeable in his conduct while President. He 
lost allself-control, and every friend he had in New- 
Salem pronounced him insane. He was constant- 
ly watched, and with especial vigilance, says one 
of his neighbors, “during storms, fogs, and damp, 
gloomy weather, for fear of an accident.”’ At such 
times he would rave piteously, saying, amon 
other wild expressions, ** [ can never be reconcile 
to have the snow, rains, and stormsto beat upon 
her grave.”’ His friends finally succeeded in se- 
cluding him ina log hut a little way from town, 
where he was watched over with anxious solici- 
tude forafew months, until he appeared to be 
restored to his reason, but the traces of sadness al- 
ways lingered in his character. He visited the 
cemetery daily and spent hours over her grave. 
At this time he was heard frequently to repeata 
few lines of that poem that he often recited in af- 
ter years, entitled: ‘“‘Why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud?” Some nights as he left the 
grave of Ann Rutledge he was heard to murmur 
portions of it. Onthe evening of March 22, 1864, 
as he satin the White House, he dropped his pen, 
turned from his letters, and with half-closed eyes 
repeated it entire to a friené. 
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CRINOLETTE AND CRINOLINE. 

The Medical Press and Circular thus refers 
to the real difference between the crinolette and 
crinoline: ** The crinolette is simply a ludicrous ex- 
crescence which gives an Englishwoman the out- 
lines of a Hottentot,and must be highly incon- 
venient, being something in the nature of a bird- 
cage stuffed under the dress and fixed tothe region 
of the archaic bustle, but it does not in any way in- 


terfere with functional activity nor endanger 


health. With crinoline, however, the case is far 
different. That was not only a social vexation of 
the first magnitude, tending to the dissemination 
of nervous irritation by universal ruffling of temper 
and creation of embarrassment, but it was a cause 
of disease and a danger to life. By exposing the 
lower half of the bedy to currents of cold air and 


‘chilling, it helped to set up various disorders, and to 


induce general debility, and by spreading out the 
inflammable materials of clothing in such a wa 
that they were beyond control, and almost beyon 
cognizance, it kept up a constant risk of conflagra- 
tion whenever an open fireplace was approached. 
Many lives were sacrificed owing to crinoline- 
inflated skirts catching fire. It behooves all sensibio 
women firmly to set their faces against any attempt 
atthe reintroduction of this pernicious fashion. 
Our modern culture is not good for much if it is 
not strong enough to put its foot down (to speak 
metaphorically, and in mixed metaphor, too), and 
to burst. once for all this big silly bubble of crino- 
lette. Let the crinolette change its name, and be 
properly spoken of as the * Hottentot,’ and we pre- 
dict that it will speedily cease to offend the eyes of 
those who, without any Grosvenor Galley pro- 
clivites to the love of leanness, still admire the 
human form divine when unmillinered, and detest 
unsightly protuberances.” 


A CLERGYMAN SUED FOR LIBEL. 

Afew days ago the Rev. Mr. McDermott, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church in Port Hope, Canada, 
was summoned before a magistrate on a charge of 
libel preferred against him by an employe of a 
brewery. Onthe preceding Sunday the reverend 
gentleman had spoken from his pulpit in depre- 
cato terms of circuses, horse-races, &c., and re- 
ferr to the action of a Councilor (the plainti 
who at a meeting of the Council recently assail 
several of the members for votin — the ap- 
propriation of asum of money for horse-racing. 
After hearing the evidence the magistrate dismissed 
the case, with costs to the plaintiff. 

- a ent aa 
SUNDA-YSCHOOL METHODS. 

Troy, N. Y., July 22.—A thousand persens 
attended the exercises at the Sunday-school as- 
sembly at Round Lake this morning. Dr. Rice, of 
Springfield, delivered a humorous lecture, in 


rhyme, on “ School-teaching.” Prof. H. A. Wil- 
son, of Saratoga, lectured this afternoon on 
** Jerusalem.” giving a description of the city and 
its surroundings, iliustrated bya model. Among 
the arrivals of Gorey sey jo dae was the Rev. Mr. 

almage, of Brooklyn. © eonvention will eon- 
tinue in next week, : 
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MATTERS IN WASHINGTON 


SOME OF THE :WORK DONE IN THA 
SENATE YESTERDAY. 
EDUCATION OF INDIAN YOUTH—MORE PURE 

LIC BUILDINGS ‘ ASKED—PENSION MAT- 
TERS—THE DISAGREEMENT ON THE DE- 
FICIENCY BILL-—A CABLE TO BERMUDA, 
Wasurnaron, July 22.—In the Senate to- 
day, Mr. Dawes, from the Committee on Indiag 
Affairs, reported favorably, without amendment, 
the House bill'to provide additional industrial 
training schools for Indian youth, and authorizing 
the use of unoccupied military barracks for such 
purposes. The biil was passed. Mr. Allison, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, reported back 
the Honse bill directing payment to Mrs. Lucretia 
R. Garfield of $50,000, less ‘any sum already paid,' 
on account of the late President’s salary. This 
was also passed. The House bills authorizing the 
erection of public buildings atthe follow; 
ing points were reported and passed: Og 
motion of Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania; 
for one in Scranton, Penn., at a _ cost 
of $75,000, and on motion of Mr. Conger the one foy 
a $100,000 building in Marquette, Mich. . Mr. Merrill 
reported favorably {from the Finance Committed 


an amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
Allison to the Sundry Civil bill appropriating $60,- 
000 for the necessary work of preparing and issuing 
the registered 8per cert. bonds and gold certifi- 
cates authorized by the bank charter extension 
law. This was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Resolutions offered by Mr. Cockrell 
were adopted, calling for information as to expen- 
ditures in each State since 1879 for public buildings, 
rivers and harbors, forts, arsenals, and ar 
mories. On: motion of Mr. Dawes the Sec 
retary of the Interior was directed tq 
communicate the’ sums of money paid each 
year since 1871 on accountof the nea tribe 
of Indians. Mr. Morgan introduced a Joint reso- 
lution in relation to Government contactors, an- 
nulling the contract of any Government con- 
tractor upon his accepting an office which gives 
him control or custody of public money. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Van Wyck, the Secretary of the In< 
terior was directed to report whether he has or- 
dered the issue of certificates for a double pension 
to Ward B. Burnett, and if so his reasons for sq 
doing pending action on the subject by Congress, 
The Attorney-General was directed to furnish 
memoranda of his opinions and letters, with those 
of the Solicitor-General, in the case. , 

Mr. George submitted a resolution directing the 
Pensions Committee to report a bill giving a pen< 
sion of $8 per month to soldiers of the Mexicag 
war who are without means of support except by 
their own manual labor, and to the destitute 
widows of soldiers of that war. This was tabled 
temporarily. Mr. Hale presented the conference 
report on the Deficiency bill. The only disagree< 
ment was upon the mileage amendment, and the 
Senate insisted upon its position on this point and 
ordered a new conference. On motion of Mry 
Antnony, the Committee on Foreign Relatio 
was instructed to inquire into the expediency o 
having a telegraphic cable laid between Bermud 
and some convenient point in the United Sta 
for the use of the Signal Service in giving notice o. 

urricanes. 

oe 


ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 
ORDERS AND LEAVES OF ABSENCE—MONYD 
TORS TO BE TESTED. 

WASHINGTON, July 22.—The Superintendent 
General Recruiting Service will cause 30 recruits to 
be prepared and sent under proper charge to Santa 
Fé, New-Mexico, for assignment to the Twenty< 
third Infantry, as follows: Twelve to Company H 
and 18 to Company K. 

The leave of absenee granted Capt. Emil Adam, 
Fifth Cavalry, June 16, 1882, has been extended 
two months, and the extension of leave of ak 
sence granted Capt. John M. Hamilton, Fifth Cay 
alry, June 1, 1882, furthes extended two months, 
Leave of absence for six months, on Surgeon’¢ 
certificate of disability, has been granted Capt 
Frederick W. Elbrey, Assistant Surgeon; Capt. S 


T. Hamilton, Second Cavalry, has been granted an 
extension of leave of absence for two months on 
Surgeon's certificate of disability. 

Post Chaplain B. L. Baldridge has been relieved 
from duty in the Department of Texas and or- 
dered to report to the commanding General, Milk 
bo Division of the Pacific, for assignment ta 

uty. 

MeieeGan. Hancock, in compliance with instruc- 
tions from Army Head-quarters and at the request 
of the Governor of Massachusetts, has detailed 
Capt. G. P. Rodney, Fourth Artillery, to inspect 
the camps of the Massachusetts Militia at South 
Farmingham, Mass., in August and September. 

Orders were issued from the Navy Department 
to-day for the monitor Montauk, at the Washing< 
ton Navy-yard, and the monitor Nantucket, at An< 
— Md., to get in readiness for sea service, ig 
order to test their sea-going qualities. 

Lieut. Uriah R. Harris has been ordered to the 
Naval Observatory. Capt. Joseph N. Miller hag 
been detached from the command of the Tennes< 
see and placed on waiting orders; Capt. Robe 
F. Bradford from duty asa member of the Boar 
of Inspection and ordered to command the Tens 
nessee. Passed Assistant Engineer H. S. Ross has 
been furloughed for six months. 

Assistant Engineer J. P. S. Lawrence has beer 
ordered to the receiving ship Passaic and in charga 
of the monitors Wyandotte and Montauk; Cadet 
Engineer W. B. Day and C. E. Rommel! to the Van- 
dalia; Commander Louis Kempff has been detached 
from command of the Alert and placed on waiting 
orders; Lieut.-Commander W.-M. Folger, Lieut. R. 
G. Peck, Masters W. P. Clason and A. G. Dabney, 
Ensigns F. H. Holmes and R. H. Townley, Cadet 
Midshipmen J. F. Luby, F. Swift, A. Creamer. M. 
K. Eyre, and Joseph Beale; Mate P. C. Van Bus 
kirk, Passed Assistant Engineer A. C. Engard, 
Cadet Engineers E. H. Scribner and:H. P. Norton, 
from the Alert and placed on waiting orders; As- 
sistant Paymaster J. R. Martin from the Alert, or< 
dered to settle accounts and then wait orders; 
Chief Engineer James Butterworth from the Alert 
and ordered to the Wachusett on her arrival atthe 
navy-yard, Mare Island: Chief Engineer G. H. 
White from the Wachusett on her arrival at the 
navy-yard, Mare Island; Assistant Engineers H. 
K. Ives and F. C. Bowers from the Vandalis and 
placed on waiting orders. 

sic See din 


CONSOLIDATED INDIAN AGENCIES. 

WASHINGTON, July 22.—TheStar says: *‘In 
the Indian Appropriation bill which was passed by 
the present Congress provision was made for the 
consolidation of a number of the Indian agencies 
throughout the West. This reduced the number 
of Indian Agents, and in place of 12 agents 6 wera 
appointed. The original number of agents, with 
this exception, remained unchanged. In making 
the new appointments the Secretary did not con. 
sult the various religious denominations—a privi- 
lege which has been awarded to them by courtesy 
fora number of years. This departure was made 
in the interests of the service, it is stated at the 
department, as it has not been found to result in 
the selection of any better men than were obtained 
in the ordinary way. The churches have made na 
objection to this change, and are satisfied as long 
as good men are appointed. While the consolida- 
tion of the agencies was made in the interests of 
prone it is not thought that this result will be 
attained, as some one will have to be appointed te 
take charge of the Government property at the 
agencies. As most ot the agencies are 200 or 300 
miles apart, one agent cannot do more than havea 
general supervision.”’ 


WILLIAM KEATING’S SANITY. 

William Keating has been confined in the 
Asylum for the Insane, on Ward’s Island, since 
December, 1880. . He was put into the Institution 
at the request of his father and other relatives, 
and Drs. Hardy and Jackson certified that he was 
afflicted with a form of insanity which expresses 
itself in a desire to do bodily injury to his rela- 
tives. A few days ago he wrote a letter to Dr. M. 
J. B. Messemer, Deputy Coroner, declaring that he 
was not insane and that he was the victim of 

ersecution. Dr. Messemer referred the matter to 

t. Aaron Kahn, who went to see Keating at th 
asylum. Mr. Kahn says he found the allege 
lunatic apparently a very intelligent man. He ob 
tained from Judze Haight, in Supreme Court, 
Chambers, yesterday, a writ of habeas corpus, 
returnable on Wednesday, the 26th inst., when he 
will move for Keating’s discharge on the ground 
that he is a sane man. 


rr 


THE ROCKAWAY WHITE ELEPHANT. 
The announcement made yesterday that Mn 
James H. Breslin, of the Brightor Beach Hotel, had 
leased the great hotel at Rockaway was a day or 


two in advance of the facts. Mr. Breslin'’s lease of 
the Brighton expires this year, and he has been ne« 


gotiating with the Rockaway company for a five 
ears’ lease of the big hotel. In this scheme he is 
n partnership with Mr. E. L. Merrifield, the capi- 
talist proprietor of the Continental Hotel. in this 
City. They have made proposals in writing to the 
Rockaway company, which will be considered and 
robably determined upon next Wednesday. The 
kaway folks have other proposalg on hand, so 
they say, ucluding one from a syndivate of capi- 
talists, but there is every probed ity that the hotel 
will go into the hands of Breslin & Merrifield. to be 
opened next season. The building is provided 


with furniture in — every room and about half 
the rooms are carpeted. 


THE ADVISORY COMMISSION'S REPORT. 

The report of the Railroad Advisory Coms 
mission on the subject of differential rates seems 
to have caused but little comment among railroad 
men in this City. At the principal railroad offices 
either total indifference or ignorance was mani- 
fested by the offieers when spoken to in relation 
to the matter yesterday. The principal officers of 
both the New-York Central and New-York, Laka 
-_ and Western (] of 

8u 


Road, 
that the report mnst be 
app the Presidents of the trunk linas be- 
fore it could take effect. It certainly, ba 
have no immediate effect upon a the 
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fINDEX 10 CLASSIFIZD ADVERTISEMENTS | 

——— 
\aMUSEMENTS—ELeventa PaGEe—7th col 
BATHS—E1cutH PacE—’th col. 

OARDING AND LODGING—ELEVENTH PaGE—6th col. } 

OARD WANTED—ELEVENTH PaGE—6th col. i 

USINEZSS NOTICES—SpvENTH PaGe—7th col. 

‘CITY ITEMS—SEVENTH PacE—6th and 7th cols 

CITY REAL ESTATE—EIGHTH PAGE—7th coL 

‘CITY HOUSES Tu LET—EIcHT# PaGE—7th coL 
COUNTRY BOARD—ELevENTH Pac&—6th col. ‘ 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—E1cH1Tu PaGE—7th ool, = 
JDEATHS—Sevents Pacr—7th col. 
DIVIDENDS—ELEVENTH PaGE—2d col. 

DRY GOODS—ELFVENTH PaGE—3d cel. 

EUROPEAN ADV’S—ELEVENTH PaGE—4th cel, 
}EXCURSIONS—Etuventu Pace—bth col. 
FINANCIAL—ELEVENTE PAGE—1st and 2d cols. 

LATS TO LET—EIGHTH PacE—7th col. 

(FURNISHED ROOMS—ELEVENTH PaGe—6th col. 
HELP WANTED—ELeventa PacE—7th col. 
JHOTELS—E£LEVENTH PacE—2d col. 

JHOUSES AND ROOMS WANTED—ErcenTs PaGE—7th. 
JCE-CREAM—ELEVENTH PaGe—6th col. 

YSTRUCTION—ELEVENTH PaGE—6th col. 

NTELLIGENCE OFFICES—ELEVENTS PaGe—7th col, 
MANTELS, &c.—ELEVENTH PaGE—5dth col. 
ee eee Page—T7th col. 

EETINGS—ELEVENTH PAGE—2d col. 

ILLINERY—ELEveNTH PaGE—3d col. 

ISCELLANEOUS—E1GuHTH PaGE—7th col, 
MUSICAL—ELEVENTH PaGE—7th col. 
fRAILROADS—ELEVENTH PaGE—6tn col. 

MEAL ESTATE AT AUCTION—EicutH PaGe—7th col. 
{RELIGIOUS NOTICES—SEventTH PaGE—7th col. 
ROOMS WANTED—ELEVENTH Pace—6th col. 
{)SHIPPING—ELEVENTH PaGEe—2d col. 

BITUATIONS WANTED—ELEVENTH PAGE—7th col, 
SPECIAL NOTICES—SEvenTH PacE—7th col, 
SSTEAM-BOATS—E.teventH PacE—3d col. 
STORAGE—ELEVENTH PaGE—2d col. 

TORES, &c., TO LET—Eiauta Pace—7th coL 
SUMMER RESORTS—ELEVEN?PH PaGE—8d & 4th cols, 
/TEACHERS—ELEVENTH PaGE—6th col. 

{THE TURF—ELEVENTa Pace—7th col. 
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NEW-YORK, SUNDAY, JULY 23, 1882, 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The date printed on the wrapper of each 
paper denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 


Readers of Tue TIMES going out of town 
gan have the paper mailed to them for One Dol- 
dar per month. 

THE Times will also be sent to any ad- 
dress in. Europe at $1 60 per month, which 
price includes the ocean postage. 


This morning THE DatLy Tres consists of 
TWELVE PAGES. Every news-dealer is bound 
to deliver the paper in its complete form, and 
many failure to do so should be reported at the 
‘publication office. 

The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this region, fair weather, 
Light, variable winds, stationary or higher tem- 
perature, .stationary pressure. 


PRINCIPLES OF RE VIS ION. 


The Tariff Commission, with as little de- 
Jay as could fairly have been expected, has 
settled down to the work of taking the testi- 
mony of persons who are inclined to appear 
before it, and its invitation in this direction 
has been made broad enough to cover all 
the ground of this sort necessary to a prac- 
tical revision. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the Commissioners will re- 
igard themselves as confined to such infor- 
jmation as shall be submitted to them, but 
that they will consider facts of public record 
as well, and will do what they can to master 
the whole subject of the effect of the pres- 
ent tariff on the general interests of the 
country. Were they to limit their work to 
hearing and weighing testimony, they would, 
fn effect, assume that they were to make 
only such changes as they were forced to 
yield by specific presentation of facts and 
argument. They would acknowledge the 
justice of the impression, which undoubted- 
ly prevails, that they have been appointed, 
not to correct, but, as far as possibie, to 
Bave, the tariff. Such a course might block 
fiscal reform for a short time, but it would 
only dam the stream, which, when it over- 
came the temporary obstacle, would flow 
more strongly, perhaps more destructively, 
than before. 

In any attempt to make a practical and 
judicious revision of the tariff, certain facts 
jin regard to the origin of the present system 
ghould be borne in mind. The principal 
duties now imposed were first levied either 
during the war or immediately after, while 
the burden of expenditure to be met by the 
Government was very heavy. The purpose 
of Congress at the time was, primarily, to 
gecure revenue, and, secondarily, to so tax 
foreign goods as to offset internal taxes on 
‘domestic goods of the same sort, and also 
to give to American manufactures the inci- 
dental protection to be derived from raising 
the large revenue then required. The du- 
ties on wools and woolens were almost the 
pniy important duties arranged with 
p definite and nearly exclusive reference to 
the avowed purpose of protection. In a 
general way the tariff was originally framed 
jon the principle set forth by the Republican 
‘National Convention in 1880, that ‘duties 
Nevied for the purpose of revenue should so 
discriminate as to favor American labor.’’ 
"Under these circumstances it would appear 
that the first duty of the Commissioners in 
their work of revision is to carefully exam- 
fine how far the general income from the 
jtariff can be considered as necessary to the 

resent necessities of the Government. That 
mwill enable them to form a fairly just idea 
jof what they must do as a minimum in the 
pway of reduction, bearing in mind that 
ower taxes yield proportionately larger 

evenues than higher taxes. The country is 
entitled: to a tariff which, as a whole, is not 

B war tariff, but one adapted to our present 
meeds. . 

In the next place, as we have previously 
puggested, those duties originally imposed as 
yompensation, either general or specific, for 
jnternal taxes, should be wholly done away 
with, or put in tie way of gradual repeal. 

his is so obvious that the protectionists 

mselves will hirdly deny it as a general 

th. It will be the work of ‘the Commis- 

ioners to apply it as thoroughly as their time 
will allow. 

‘In the third place, all compound duties 
should be carefully examined to ascertain 

he grounds on which they were imposed 

d their actual operation. They are in 
ir nature highly objectionable, because 
ey‘obscure the real amount of taxation, 
nd because they work considerable con- 
¥usion. Intended, possibly, to combine the 
pdvantages and avoid the defects of both 
ppecific cud ad valorem duties, they in reali- 
ty double the defects of each and produce 
very little of the benefit of either. All 
c duties should be investigated to 
fearn the ad valorem rate of which they 


were originally the equivalent, and the rate 
which they now yield. It will be found 
that there are many instances like that of 
steel rails—though this is, perhaps, the 
most important—in which the decline in 
prices, while the tax has remained un- 
changed, has made the actual exaction 
extortionate. In this connection the Com- 
missioners might very properly consider 
whether they cannot fix 50 per cent. as the 
maximum of tax which any class of goods 
shall be obliged to pay. It may be said 
that this is an arbitrary limit, but it is so 
only in the sense that any maximum must 
be. It rests on the general proposition that 
any manufacture which cannot win in com- 
petition with foreign goods, with 50 per 
cent. the start, is not worth maintaining. 
Certainly, very convincing reasons should 
be given to persuade the Commissioners to 
the contrary. 


Finally, a practical and judicious revision 
of the tariff must provide for the certain 
emancipation of our industries from taxa- 
tion on raw materials, machinery, and tools. 
Such taxation is a violation of the principles 
of protection itself, and of common sense. 
It will not be found possible to apply this 
principle completely or at once, but it 
will be quite possible to apply it in the 
more important cases. It involves, for in- 
stance, the gradual reduction of the tax on 
pig-iron and other like metals to a revenue 
rate. It requires a similar reduction on un- 
manufactured wool, on thread, on jute, on 
cotton, linen, and woolen yarns for weav- 
ing, on machinery and the materials for 
machinery, and on tools. And it involves a 
great number of like changes in minor mat- 
ters which the commission will have no dif- 
ficulty in perceiving. 

These are, in substance, what we believe 
to be the principles of tariff revision neces- 
sary to be observed in order to do justice to 
the various interests uffected and to satisfy 
the country. They are not extreme, or,rad- 
ical, or revolutionary. They are ‘‘ just and 
judicious,”’ and we do not believe there is a 
single industry of any importance in the 
land that would be injured or would not, in 
fact, be benefited by their application. 


THE VALUE OF MA _NHATTAN. 


Manhattan stock was first purchased by 
investors under the belief, warranted, as the 
buyers thought, by Freip’s own figures in 
black and white, #4hat it was a twelve per cent. 
stock, while it has never paid a penny, and 
would have been wiped out long ago had it 
not been for the prostitution of justice to 
Govu.Lp’s stock jobbing ends. After Fre.p 
and his pals had unloaded the pretended ‘‘ 12 
per cent. stock’’ at 60 and 70, it soon shrank to 
very modest figures indeed. Then the ring 
of unscrupulous speculators who were “ in- 
side’ bought back the stock which they had 
sold, at a third of the price they had realized. 
Not that it was worth anything—they 
simply trusted to the credulousness of man- 
kind to get rid of it again at inflated figures 
whenever they should choose to create an- 
other by a_ liberal of 
grand prospects. The Legislature aided 
them in this design. Stock gambling As- 
semblymen sold the stock ‘‘short’’ before 
they voted to reduce the fares to 5 cents, and 
this idiotic move made it all the easier to the 
conspirators to ‘‘put on the screws’’ and ad- 
vance the price of the stock enormously. 
The public, seeing the figures jump upward 
on the ‘‘ ticker,’’ rushed in to buy, and the 
‘« insiders,’’ of course, promptly unloaded. 
Another tumble in the price ensued, and 
then Commodore C. K. Garrison stepped 
in and absorbed the worthless stuff at prices 
which, in the then prevailing mania for 
stocks, made the venture a reasonable one. 
Wall-street was again ready, upon an at- 
tractive vista of increased earnings and 
fabulous profits, to ‘‘ bull’’. the stock, and 
the Commodore let the ‘‘ dear public’ 
have all it wanted at top prices. An- 
other drop followed when the truth be- 
came known—the worst of ail, because of 
the earnest assurances daily vouchsafed by 
the World that the entire Manhattan stock 
was soon to be completely blotted out of 
existence. The public had thus been thrice 
scorched. Could it be induced to fall into 
the trap for the fourth time? 


‘“boom ”’ show 


GouLp thought it could. The principle 
guiding his stock operations is that there is 
a new crop of fools in Wall-street every 
year. He picked up the stock between 15 
and 20. Had Gov. CornELL signed the tax- 
stealing bill, for the passage of which GouLD 
paid, according to current reports, at least 
$150,000, there is no doubt that upon the 
excitement incident to the victory of the 
rascally monopoly over all barriers of 
justice GouLp would have adroitly ‘un- 
loaded.’’ It would have been a lively race 
between FreLp and GovLp as to which one 
should slip out first and get the best prices— 
as there was already a sharp race between 
Fretp and TILDEN some years ago. 
Manhattan ruled very high before 
the veto. Wall-street reasoned that 
GoULD ‘‘ never made a mistake.’’ He was 
a veteran in bribery and in manipulating 
Governors as well as Legislatures. Was it 
to be supposed that he would spend $150, - 
000 on our virtuous legislators and publicly 
parade his insolent power of corruption in 
the epistle which he addressed to the Mayor 
if the Governor’s assent had not been 
bagged beforehand? ‘‘Never,’’ Wall-street 
responded as it purchased the trash, now 
soon to be freed from half itstax burden, at 
60 and thereabout. But GovuLp, as Wall- 
street has found, is no more infallible in his 
rascality than other men are in their honest 
dealings. 

What are Manhattan’s prospects of divi- 
dends? The gross receipts are $6,000,000 
per annum, of which 60 per cent. is used 
for running expenses, leaving $2,400,000 
net. The fixed charges (7 per cent. on 
$8,500,000 of New-York Elevated bonds 
and 6 per cent. on $12,800,000 of Metropoli- 
tan bonds) are $1,363,000. It is easy to pay 
dividends on the preferred stocks while the 
roads pay neither taxes nor damages for per- 
sonal injuries, nor lay aside anything for re- 
newal of structure or rolling stock .or the 
construction of the necessary car shops. 
But the taxes, which are from §600,000 to 
$700,000 per annum, (about $1,250,000 of 
back taxes being still due,) will have to be 
paid sooner or later, and they bring up 
the amount to be deducted from the net 
earnings to about $2,000,000 per an- 
num, leaving $400,000 applicable for 
dividends. As it requires $780,000 to pay 
the dividend on the preferred stocks. we 


have a deficit here of $380,000, and Man- 
hattan stock, withal, still out in the cold! 
Let us assume, however, that another suc- 
cessful prostitution of the courts will enable 
GouLp to cheat the tax-payers and reduce 
the amount of taxes to the basis of the 
vetoed bill. Even then, after allowing the 
additional tax on the ordinary real estate 
of the roads, about $50,000, and putting 
their entire taxation at only $290,000 
per annum, there is a deficit of nearly $50,- 
000 per annum in meeting the dividends 
on the preferred stocks, without which 
Manhattan is relegated to the cold comfort 
of ‘‘prospects.”” This deficiency is but a 
small part of that which actually exists. 
GouLp and Fre.p will fight and starve out 
every claimant for damages arising from 
personal injuries while they can, but the 
Court of Appeals, in confirming a thirty- 
thousand-dollar verdict the other day, has 
shown that it is not quite as accommodating 
as Judge WestBrook. <A large number of 
these suits are pending against the roads in 
which they will be more or lgss heavily 
mulcted, and $100,000 per : annum ‘is 
probably the lowest allowance on this 
head that should reasonably be made. 
The longer the companies delay pay- 
ing just claims, the more expensive will 
these prove. Litigation ‘‘by the year,”’ and 
legislation presumably also ‘‘by the year,”’ 
(vide the regular defeat of the annually re- 
curring five cent fare bills by the elevated 
railroad robbers,) must more than double 
that item. Nor will these roads last for- 
ever. Allowing even 50 years as their prob- 
able length of life—a liberal estimate when 


the enormous strain and jar of the incessant. 


stopping and starting of trains is considered 
—2 per cent. per annum should be put aside 
for renewal, or $400,000 on the basis of 
$20,000,000, which the structures in round 
figures have cost. The deterioration of the 
rolling stock is about 10 per cent. per an- 


hum, according to most competent author- 


ity. The 600 cars and 200 engines cost about 
$3.000,000, and 10 per cent. of this added 
to the above gives $700,000 per annum to be 
sot aside for deterioration. A million ortwo 
must also be spent on proper car shops for 
the Second-avenue and West Side lines, for 
the people will not always tolerate the use 
of the tracks in front of their parlor and 
bedroom windows for storing, dusting, and 
cleaning cars, and poisoning the air they 
breathe. Andover all this hangs the still 
undecided stupendous question of damages 
to property | Will any sane person claim 
that, upon a showing like this, Manhattan is 
worth anything ? 


THE DITCH OF GREAT PRICE. 

If the system of modern politics be not 
actually, as a caustic wit asserted, 
‘‘much ado about nothing,’’ itis frequently 
over what is next to nothing that it makes 
Two years ago 
all Europe wasin an uproar about a dirty 
little Albanian sea-port which would look 
small beside many a village on the Hudson. 
To-day Europe is again convulsed by the 
real or fancied peril of a little trench of 
light-green water, shut In on either side by 
a hideous desert. The issues involved in 
the preservation of the Suez Canal are, in- 
deed, important beyond dispute; but were 
a stranger suddenly placed upon one of the 
low sand ridges that flank this famous ‘‘ short 
cut’’ between El Kantara and Lake Timsah, 
he might well be astonished to learn that the 
tiny ditch below him, completely invisible 
at fifty yards’ could ever produce 
an agitation capable of shaking the whole 
civilized world. 


has 


the greatest possible ado. 


distance, 


From Port Safd to Suez the extreme 
length of the canal is 86 miles. For at least 
a third of this distance, however, it passes 
through a series of shallow lakes or lagoons, 
where its course is marked by 
buoys. That it 
stant anxiety to its owners is perfectly natu- 
ral, for its condition is at best that of a con- 
sumptive patient, only to be kept alive by 
continual and elaborate precautions. 
Although it has a mean breadth ‘of 70 feet 
in the main channel and of 100 feet in the 
sidings, it is only the very centre of the 
cutting which is actually available for navi- 
gation. Here the water has a depth of 26} 
feet, but on either side of this deeper belt 
the shallowness is such that it is no uncom. 
mon thing to see a man wade out from the 
shore till almost within reach of a passing 
steamer. Hence the protection of the yield- 
ing sides with piles cased in metal, and the 
stern enactments against ‘‘ throwing ballast 
overboard anywhere in the canal.’’ But 
unhappily the blasts of the desert care little 
for official ordinances either in French or in 
English, and a strong wind from either 
side will tumble into the channel 
enough sand from the overhanging 
ridges to make the labor of the 
great castle-like dredgers which are 
constantly at work in various parts of the 
canal an absolute necessity. One of these 
very dredges ran aground in-the canal last 
Autumn, necessitating the cutting of a fresh 
channel all round it. In such a passage it is, 
of course, impossible for two steamers to 
pass each other except at a siding, and 
when one boat sticks fast the procession be- 
hind it can be likened to nothing but the 
‘‘line’”’ formed at the box-office of a theatre 
on the first night of some favorite star. 
For these and other reasons considerable 
discontent has lately begun to arise toward 
the canal, and only a few months ago the 
project of a new canal intended to run 
from Suez to Cairo was warmly advocated. 


Should ARABLt Pasha, when driven from 
his present position, avenge himself upon 
the Suez Canal, his work of mischief will be 
easy enough, for the part of the canal which 
is most vulnerable is precisely that lying 
nearest to hiscamp. The southern half of 
the passage, from the Great Bitter Lake to 
Suez, is flanked by a ridgy and broken 
country, less available for his purpose than 
the dead level of the northern section. 
Moreover, the railway connecting Suez with 
Ismailia, and the ‘‘Sweetwater’’ Canal, 
through which boats pass from one city to 
the other in 12 hours, would make the cut- 
ting or breaking of the Suez Canal in that 
quarter a comparatively light blow compared 
with the utter ruin which the same proceed- 
ing would entail in the north, where the 
canal is the sole line of communication. 
Anywhere between” Lake Menzaleh and 
Lake Timsah a few hundred zealous Arabs 
might do incalculable mischief in a single 
night. Whatever prayers may arise for 
AnaBi’s success in the mosaues of Calcutta, 
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it is easy to guess with what wishes his 
name is coupled in the station-houses of the 
Suez Canal, where every worthy Pierre or 
Jacques nightly expects to see his little ar- 
bor and tiny garden-patch one crackling 
blaze of ruin, and to spring’ from under his 
falling roof just in time to.receive an Arab 
bullet through his brain or an Arab khanjer 
in his heart. 


MEMORIZING A. PLAY. 


An idea has prevailed that, copyright. or 
no copyright, a person of exceptionally good 
memory may attend a representation of a 
play, carry away in mind the scenes and 
dialogue, write them out at leisure, and sell 
his version to an unscrupulous manager to 
be reproduced on the stage. And this has 
actually been done in some instances. In 
one or two lawsuits Judges have sustained 
the practice, for, they have said, we 
would not allow an auditor of a 
play to take notes; that privilege 
is not included in the purchase of a 
ticket; but surely, whoever buys a ticket 
buys the right to see and hear the play and 
to remember what he can; and if his mem- 
ory is so uncommonly good that he can 
recollect the whole, why, that is his advan- 
tage and the manager’s risk and loss. Yet 
to playwrights the doctrine has seemed un- 
just that a rival manager may appropriate a 
popular play if only he can find an accom- 
plice expert enough to reconstruct a version 
by attending and memorizing it. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts, a 
tribunal whose decisions are everywhere re- 
spected, has just pronounced strongly in favor 
of the playwrights on this question. The 
play was ‘‘'The World.”’ It had never been 
printed or copyrighted, and while it was 
running at Wallack’s Theatre two persons 
attended night after night, writing out all 
they could remember, until, at length, they 
prepared a tolerably complete copy, which 
they sold to a Boston manager. He com- 
menced performing it; but the Supreme 
Court has shut him off by an injunction. 
The Massachusetts Judges argued the ques- 
tion thus: <A play has two uses, or values, 
quite distinct; it may be printed and sold as 
a book to be read, or it may be represented 
on the stage. Its use asa printed book is 
protected by the copyright law. If, how- 
ever, the author does not copyright and 
publish, but only represents it, surely 
this is not giving it to the public. 
Whoever buys @ ticket has the right 
to attend, to see and to 
remember for any fair and proper pur- 
pose. He may remember for his own pleas- 
ure, or to repeat to his friends, or to review 
and criticise. But when he uses his recol- 
lection in preparing a rival performance he 
exceeds his right and in effect appropriates 
unfairly the author’s property. The pur- 
pose for which he reconstructs what he 
hears, not the means by which he does so, 
is the test. Recall DicKkEens’s 
readings. If he had written and read 
a story without having published and 
copyrighted it, the audience would 
not have been at liberty to piece out their 
recollections into a complete copy and sell 
the tale to the magazines. Their right was 
only to hear and enjoy, and to recall for 
of conversation or criticism, not 
So of the lectures of a 
Professor in a school of law or medicine. 
The tickets which he sells entitle his pupils 
to attend, listen, remember, and to 
take notes in aid of memory. They may 
reconstruct the lectures for their personal 
use. They are entitled to all the instruc- 
tion they can preserve by either memory or 
notes, so long as their purpose is to increase 
personal qualifications for practice; and 
they may combine the information with that 
derived from other sources in discourses 
more or less formal of their own. But they 
cannot repeat in public or print and publish 
the lectures themselves. The right to do 
this is not involved in the privilege implied 
in selling a ticket. Soof a play. <A spec- 
tator may even take notes if his purpose be 
fair and proper, as when a newspaper critic 
makes memoranda to assist him in writing 
his article. But if the purpose be to repro- 
duce the drama in evasion of the proprie- 
tor’s rights, then, no matter whether the 
means used be taking notes or memorizing, 
the law will interfere. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PATENT REFORM. 

For the week ending June 6 the Patent 
Office issued 412 patents, 6 reissues, 11 designs, 
15 certificates ot registration, and sundry 
registration certificates for labels; the re 
ceipts from this business were $15,002. 
This was the largest week's business ever 
done, and was at the rate of 21,424 is- 
sues per year and $780,000 receipts. The 
American patent system is peculiar, and the 
patent system is peculiarly American. The 
Patent Office was founded in 1837, but down to 
1854 there were only two years in which its 
issues numbered as high as 1,000 and its gross 
income as high as $80,000. Since 1866 its an- 
nual issues have not fallen under 12,000, Its 
total issues number probably 285,000, and 161,- 
000 of these have probably been issued since 
1870. It has long been the habit to ‘ point 
with pride” to this American institution, and 
to eulogize it as one of the instrumentalities 
whereby the typical American may very pos- 
sibly strike a cross-path to independence; that 
the greater part of all industries, not except- 
ing agriculture, depend upon the economical 
devices which the patent system has stimulated 
is true, and the system has wrought almost in- 
calculable benefits ; but its mischiefs have been 
too little thought of. 

One ot these is the abuse of reissues, The 
general rule is that the first patentee is entitled 
toa broad construction of his claim,and the gen- 
eral experience is that he claims the utmost he 
can, and very frequently more than is allowed 
him; if, for example, he has invented some- 
thing which, for the purpose in view, should 
be made of a particular material and in a par- 
ticular shape, be is apt to claim other ma- 
terials and shapes as well, being desirous of 
putting in all he can think of, so that he may 
cover the most possible of the applications and 
modifications which may subsequently come 
up. This is quite proper, for the patentee is 
entitled to claim everything new which he can 
evolve from his mind, but this right should ob- 
viously exclude him from taking the benefit of 
afterthoughts. But wherever a patentee had 
claimed too much, and had thus voided his 
claim by making it a combination of several 
devices, some one or more of which he could 
not hold, or wherever his patent was “ inop- 
erative or invalid by reason of a defective or 
insufficient specification,” the law provided a 
remedy by allowing a surrender of the 
original patent and a reissue, in case the 
fault was one of innocent mistake. The 
reissues now number over 10,000, and it is 
probably safe to say that a large portion of 


them have been deliberately planned, and com- 
placently and too good-naturedly allowed by a 
lax administration of the law, to cover and 
take in improvements devised subsequently to 
the original issues and in the light of what was 
not then known. 

The Supreme Court, however, in the leading 
and memorable case of Miller versus Bridge- 
port Brass Company, has clearly defined the 
law and put an end to the reissue abuse. 
Another abuse is the obstructive patent, 
which is commercially useless itself, but 
is able to vex and hinder better 
ones. For example, devices A and B, in com- 
bination for a certain purpose, are patented, 
prove worthless, are practically adandoned, 
and become almost forgotten; another invent- 
or adds device C, and the missing link becomes 
a practical improvement of importance, but 
the owner of the old patent (perhaps an as- 
signor who has hunted it up and bought it for 
a trifle for the express purpose of so doing) 
throws it like a lasso around the practical in- 
ventor’s neck. The equity and public policy 
of this obstructiveness may be gotten at if we 
examine the nature and object of patents. 
Invention is necessary for public progress; in- 
vention must be stimulated; it might be by 
offering a bonus from the public Treasury to 
whoever effects a desirable improvement, and 
something could be said in favor of this plan, 
doubtless; but it is by conferring an absolute 
monopoly, ‘‘ to make, use, and vend.” This 
monopoly may become more absolute and ex- 
clusive even than that of the railway, for no 
statute law forbids walking from here to 
Albany instead of using the rail, but itis con- 
ceivable that a patent may cut off the natural 
highway to certain points. For while it is 
said, with truth as a general proposition, that 
the patentee opens a new highway, and there- 
fore may take toll thereon, the patent is 
for priority and the amount of study 
and invention involved is often most trivial. 
Priority is often hardly more meritorious than 
the date of one’s birth, and the thing monop- 
olized may be the common thought of thou- 
sands, For example, is 1t conceivable that the 
gimlet-pointed screw was not thought of—i, e., 
invented, in the sense of originality, though 
not of law—by hundreds of persons before the 
patentee, simultaneously with him, and after 
him by persons who knew nothing of his pat- 
ent? Should whoever walks the road first 
have power to puta barrier across it against 
others whose amticipation by him was fortui- 
tous rather than meritorious ? 


That priority is necessarily the rule is true, 
and the argument does not lie against the pat- 
ent right, but only against the abuse of it. 
The monopoly is not granted as a reward to 
the inventor, per se, but for the general ben- 
efit. Hence, the system should be conformed 
to that end, and it is not for public policy that 
a device which has had its day and has proved 
valueless should be permitted to hamper sub- 
sequent progress. The inventor alone may 
‘“make, use, and vend’’ the invention; he is 
not required to ao so, but may refuse to do 
either himself or to permit othersto doso. It 
will be said that self-interest will prevent this, 
and that if he closes his patented highway he 
can take no tolls. Generally speaking, this is 
true; but how if there is another road by 
which he prefers the public to go, though it be 
not their interest to doso? The object of pat- 
ents is to promote abundance and cheapness. 
How if—as sometimes happens—a patent is 
bought up and held out of use by those with 
whose invested capital it interferes? How if 
the Bessemer steel monopoly uses patents to 
promote dearness instead of cheapness, and 
buys off rivals? How if a new invention of 
commanding value should come up and should 
be suppressed by the Bessemer people because 
their own interests (in their view) ran counter 
to the use of this patent, although public ben- 
efit demanded it ? 


Monopoly is a dangerous thing, having op- 
pressiveness, unreason, and abuse in its very 
nature. It requires more careful guarding, 
and is it not too broad an assumption that 
whoever thinks of and patents an idea should 
be necessarily its sole proprietor for seventeen 
years? Whether some regard should not be 
had to the amount of invention involved is a 
fair question. Moreover, as two years’ public 
use is held to be a dedication to the public of 
whatever has not been patented, should there 
not be a rule thata reasonable trial should 
extinguish all inventions that have proved 
valueless? It will be said that nobody can be 
harmed by the closing of a road which nobody 
wants to travel; but the roads of industry are 
becoming more and more intricate, and others 
may need to cross the useless one, That patents 
are granted too easily, and to the harm of all 
except patent agents and lawyers, is pretty 
clear, and whether more account should not 
be taken of value as well as of originality is a 
timely question; the law requires the device 
to be ‘‘ new and useful,’’ but in practice thou- 
sands of notions not useful are patented, and 
so great is the charity of the system that many 
things not even new are accepted by it. The 
result is that the immense number of issues 
and the surplus of the Patent Office are paid 
for by the commercial worthlessness of the 
patent (with a few exceptions only) until it has 
been litigated. The system leaves the courts 
too much to do in settling the very fact of 
priority on which the patent itself is founded. 
The ease, cheapness, and favorableness of the 
system have madeit overdone. Fewer patents, 
issued after more inquiry, and hence of greater 
value; the extinguishment of worthless and 
obstructive ones by natural selection under 
the requirement of successive fees, as under 
the English pian, and a less arbitrary method 
of adjudicating contested claims, if possible, 
seem desirable reforms. At least, it is not 
doubtful that the system needs judicious and 
impartial revision. 





BAD ADVOCACY OF A “GOOD CAUSE. 


The topic of women’s work and wages, by 
no means a stranger in these columns, is 
treated by a writer in the August number of 
the North American Review in a manner very 
pessimistic and very bold, There is now in- 
sufficient work, he says, for women who are 
under necessity. Machinery has destroyed the 
old occupation of making clothes, and even the 
demand for cooked food is not to be trusted, 
‘*for the public baker is getting possession of 
the bread-making, and it is likely that central 
and co-operative cooking in towns will seize 
upon that last one of woman’s industries.” 
The result is ‘‘that to-day woman seems to be 
the least valuable of created beings;’ this 
is averred to be the fact in all countries, and 
most so in the professedly civilized ones, so that 
statements like this are found in print: 

“A German Professor, who rejects Malthusian 
doctrines, computes that, taking the whole world for 
an average. a woman is worth about one-eighth of 
aman. He thinks there are at least 250,000,000 un- 
married women in the world. As a rule, out of 
Europe, horses are more yalaable than members of 
the fair sex.” 

The vagueness of this extract, in source and 
character, is quite delicious, and we may sus- 
pect that the writer has been made a victim 
of that peculiar quality known as.‘* American 
bumor.’’ But, (he continues,) if women do 
not marry, and cannot find work, the question 
must arise whether the Chinese practice of 
laying a wet cloth on the new-born female 
child must be legalized. It is not strange that 
the women’s rights advocates cry out for col- 
legiate education, for occupations now distine- 
tively male, and for the ballot, if the case 
may be helped. Can women compete with 


men m physical labor? shikenes answers 
this question, but our author cites the female 
out-door labor in Continental Europe, with its 
results of brutalizing the women and destroy- 
ing, before birth, all that is desirable m the 
life of offspring. In Prussia, in 1867, 2,232,741 
men and 1,054,218 women were working in 
agriculture. Mr. BRASSEY, the great railroad 
contractor, reports woman’s work, in Ger- 
many, as worth 1.60f. per day, against 
2f. or 8f. for man’s; in Russia, woman 
rates to man on public works as 17 to 
85, and on the authority of Mr. Youne a 
schedule of comparative prices is given thus, 
in part in Kemnitz, in 1872: 
Women, 


Bleachers, per week $1 44 


Spinners, on piece work, 
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1 98 


Masons, per week 2 88 


Average per day in Genoa, 
without board 
Factories in Ghent, per 

WOM iris cant ddadentseecded 
Piecers inManchester mills, 

per week 
Weavers in Huddersfield, 

per week 5 8to9 68 8 68tod 64 

In Massachusetts, the 1880 Labor Reform 
report says that ‘‘in our cotton mills especial- 
ly the women and children largely exceed the 
men, being often from two-thirds to five-sixths 
of the whole, and the proportion of them is 
largely increasing.” As to the other great 
field, brain work, colleges and schools on every 
hand are preparing girls for competition with 
men. ‘“*Women of the upper class no 
longer suckle their babes, but employ a 
negress or an Irishwoman to do it: 
upper-class women have, as they fancy, 
higher duties than to nurse and edu- 
cate their children, duties which they owe to 
society ; upper-class women’s duties and pleas- 
ures lie outside their homes, and lower-class 
women are coming to have no homes at all.” 
But the effect of this brain-work preparation 
is alleged to be most destructive. The physi- 
cian of “one of the first of the young women’s 
colleges of Massachusetts, some forty or fifty 
years ago,” told the author that as a result of 
hard work, which in immediate accomplish- 
ment was quite equal to that of males, *‘ with- 
in the year more than one-half of all were in 
my hands for derangements of the sexual or- 
gans,” and he also doubted whether any but 
exceptional women could do the brain work of 
men without injury to the reproductive facul- 
ty. Acertain Miss HARDAKER is next quoted, 
who, in a magazine article, averred that men 
have larger brains and lungs than women; 
weigh more, breathe more, eat and digest 
more; that ‘‘a large amount of matter repre- 
sents more force than a small amount, and this 
law includes vital organisms, as well as inor- 
ganic masses;” that ‘‘ consequently the man 
will do more thinking in an heur than the 
woman.” ‘This fine bit of materialistic logic 
tempts one to sarcasm ; but there is more sense 
in the ladv’s remark that ‘“‘probably 20 
per cent. of the energy of women between 20 
and 40 is diverted for the maintenance of ma- 
ternity and its attendant exactions.”’ 

The reviewer proceeds to condemn type- 
setting for women, because their physical con- 
struction forbids their standing; telegraphy, 
because the “‘rapidity, quickness of percep- 
tion,” &c., required breaks them down; money- 
counting and stenograpby, for the same reason ; 
the sewing-machine, because it especially in- 
jures the nervous system and the reproductive 
organs; marriage—as a remedy and escape— 
because women are delicate, helpless, and 
nervous, and the average man can no longer 
“afford” it. The writer’s remedy can only be 
given in his own words: 

“There is every year produced in the United 
States a great surplus of food and of all other 
necessaries and comforts of life. And there are 
thousands (¥) of men already who get of that sur- 
plus one million dollars’ worth each year. There 
are millions of others, including the women we 
have been writing about, who cannot secure food 
enough to keep them in decent health; thousands 
on thousands who are thus forced into sickness 
and degradation worse than that of the savage 
state. Why is this? Because the able brains of 
men and the generous souls of women have never 
attempted to secure any legal, fair, and humane 
division and application of all this surplus wealth, 
which is the only true cure. Indeed, they are yet 
so ignorant as to believe that brain-work needs and 
should have high wages; hand-work, small wages! 
Both have been led away from the great and only 
cure, which is, that the strong must care for and 
help the weak; the wise the foolish; the old the 
young, and the young the old. That must come to 
pass, or Christianity is a delusion and civilization a 
failure and society a ruin.” 

That is, the trouble is the unequal distribu- 
tion of the good things of this life, and the 
remedy is communistic redistribution and the 
sudden elevation of fraternity into the general 
governing place now occupied by selfishness. 
We have heard this remedy proposed before. 

It is comforting to think, however, that the 
situation is not so desperate as this slashing, 
sweeping, and reckless dealer in unsustained 
and broad generalization paints it. By his 
showing, woman wouid be a useless animal in- 
deed, and to be cared for only by some inds- 
fined scheme of spontaneous philanthropy, for 
she has not muscles for muscular labor, nor 
brain for brain-work, nor ability to endure 
using her brain if she had it, and as a child- 
bearer she is becoming fatally nervous. This 
writer says that ‘‘in 1870 Massachusetts, which 
once boasted her people of pure English 
blood, was already populated with foreigners 
and descendants of this lower class to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of all.’”’ By the census the 
population of Massachusetts in 1870 was 1,104,- 
032 native, out of 1,457,351 total; in 1880 
1,339,594 native, out of 1,783,085 total. The 
number of ‘‘ descendants” of foreigners can 
only be conjectured, but the accuracy of this 
writer is fairly inferable from this one test, 
and he is not alonein recklessness of state- 
ment, for if isnot many months since Dr. Ap- 
LER (from whom he quotes some figures as to 
the increase of female mill operatives in Eng- 
land) asserted publicly that it is not uncom- 
mon to see in the hardest mining districts of 
Great Britain children of 4 or 5 years of age 
habitually carrying 100 to 150 pounds on their 
backs. From such advocacy as all this the 
cause of woman’s labor needs deliverance, 
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NOTES FROM OVER SEA. 
A whale ship arrived recently at Shetland 
from North Greenland with 200 bottle-nosed whales 
and 500 seals on board. 


There are 160 pupils and adult workmen in 
the schoo] for indigent blind at St. George’s Fields. 
They are employed at various trades, as well as at 
the special work of the school-room. 


Sir Michael Costa has recovered partially 
from his illness. He will be able to conduct the 
orchestra at the Birmingham Festival, which will 
begin on Tuesday, Aug. 29, and last four days. 
The works to be produced at the festivai are Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Elijah,.”’ Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” 
“The Messiah,” and Gounod’s new oratorio, ** The 
Mount of Olives.’’ 


The Prince and the Princess of Wales,. the 
Duke and the Duchess of Albany, and the Princess 
Christian were pleased to patronize a performance 
given in London on July 12 by Mme. Modjeska. 
This performance was preceded by a concert, in 
which several well-knowa ladies took part. The 
proceeds were added to the funds of the Popular 
Ballad Concert Committee. 


The well-known German economist, Dr. Er- 
win Nasse, has published a pamphlet, in which he 
answers the German protectionists who afzue that 
the Cobden Club is attacking foreign tariffs solely 
for the benefit of Enciand. He shows that Ger- 
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many owes thanks to the club for the 
fair traders from altering the English tarift in q 
manner injurious to the German export trade, 


A Scotch laborer went into.a Glasgow eat. 
ing-house and asked for a “‘oupof tay and a 
scone.” He expected that the cost of these deli- 
cacies would not amount to more than “three 
bawbees.” Being served, he was told that he 
could not have them for less than 24d. A conten- 
tion ensued, and the tea was upset. The hostess, 


however, kept the three ‘‘bawbees,” The — 
brought suit and was worsted. 


A French journal, the Paris ‘Gaulois, sup- 
plies its readers with some exclusive information 
about the manners and customs of the Prince of 
Wales. His Royal Highness ard the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, says the veracious Gaviois, introduced the 
fashion of wearing bracelets on the left arm. The 
Princes, however, were amiable enough to discon- 
tinue this effeminate practice when they found 
that the innovation was not liked by all classes of 
society in prudish England. 


Among the pictures in the Cox collection, 
exhibited in the British Gallery, London, are works 
by Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, Sir Peter Lely, C. 
Janssens, Hobbema, Caualetto, Watteau, Vander 
Neer, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Reynolds, Wilson, 
Wilkie, Constable, Landseer, and other modern 
masters. The picture by da Vinci is the “Salvator 
Mundi,” engraved by Hollar, and mentioned in the 
catalogue of the French library as belonging to the 
Kings of France until the Revolution. 


According to a correspondent who writes 
from her Majesty’s ship Inconstant, at St. Vincent, 
under date of June 22, a fatal accident occurred on 
board the Tourmaline when the squadron was 
about 400 miles north of the line. The crew were 
exercising in exploding hand-charges, and an able 
seaman named Rudwick was stationed in thestern 
gig, which hung at the davits for that purpose. 
One of the charges exploded prematurely. Rud- 
wick lost his balance and fell overboard. In spite 
of the efforts which were made to save him he wag 
drowned. 


The dinner given recently by Mr. Henry 
Irving, at the Lyceum Theatre, to his friends ig 
said to have been an excellent one; the com: 
pany, according to one who was present, was 
charming, and the speeches far above the average 
of after-dinner oratory. Among the speakers were 
Lord Lytton and Mr. Sala. The chief speaker, 
however, was Mr. Irving. Mr. Irving’s quiet sen: 
tences were ‘‘ delivered in a half-dreamy fashion, 
pregnant with truth and common sense, and spiced 
with quaint illustration and real fun.”’ At the oat- 
set of his career Mr. Irving was not considered a 
good after-dinner talker, but there are now few 
readier or more effective speakers. 


An employe ina Parisian shop went recent- 
ly to dine at a certain restaurant. While he was 
at table some itinerant musicians entered the 
place and began to play the ‘** Marseillaise.”” The 
diner, who was a true patriot, was extremely fond 
of the song, and he was so much delighted with the 
rendering of it that he begged the musicians to re- 
peat it. The band thereupon went through the 
air a second time, and the diner, still unsatisfied, 
asked them to repeat it again. The other persons 
in the restaurant, however, were less patriotic, and 
they objected to more ‘ Marseillaise.”” An alter- 
cation followed; this developed into a serious 
squabble, and the noble French patriot was finally 
knocked down with a stool. 


There is a little side scandal—of a very com- 
mon sort—in Paris, and it goes far to show how ex« 
tremely Oriental a Frenchman, or, indeed, an Occi- 
dental person, may be. A certain Comte de la 
Mothe had established a private harem in the Rue 
Lafontaine, Auteuil. His good wife, the Comtesse, 
thereupon decided to bring a serious charge agaiust 
ner husband. The two appeared before the tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police, and the high tribunal 
soon diecovered that the private life of the lady 
was not irreproachabie. As to the sins of the head 
of the family, they were real enough. The Judges, 
probably because the wife was not a model of 
virtue, were indulgent. They sentenced the de- 
fendant to pay a fine of 300f., and they sentenced 
the three odalisques of M. le Comte, all of whom 
were brought into court, to pay each a fine of 100f. 
This amounted almost to legalizing the harem busi- 
ness. 


The Naples correspondent of a London news- 
paver gives this account of a murder trial in Italy: 
“A trial for murder before an Extraordinary 
Court of Assize was terminated this week, after a 
‘discussion’ of 15 days. On that account and 
others it is worth notice. Three young men were 
charged as principal and accomplices in the mur< 
der of a companion on the Guadoni of the Strada 
di Chiaga on Jan. 19, 1881—that is, nearly 18 months 
ago. The advocate for the defense of the prinei- 
pal man accused exerted all his eloquence and per- 
suaded the jury to acquit him of the main offense, 
and to admit only such parts of the accusation as 
justified his being sentenced to four years’ impris- 
onment. The case was ‘as bad as could be, for the 
man had been formerly sentenced to a severe pun- 
ishment for a similar offense. In a Neapolitan 
court of justice, however, the advocate is the only 
person thought of; his speeches are lauded in all 
the journals as Dbrillante and splendide, and the 
prisoner is considered only in reference to the 
straordinario forensic display of the orator. It is 
to be regretted that this should Sbe the case, for 
justice is too often defeated by the clever advo- 
cate woo knows how to tickle the ears and 
awaken the sympathies of a sensitive jury.” 

saieasaiaiaicnaat apie 
AMUSEMENTS. 
RSE Te ae 

SIGNOR CAMPANINIDS INTENTIONS. 

Letters from Parma, the home of Signot 
Campanini, just received in this City, bring news 
from the great tenor. He is resting quietly in the 
city of his birth, and he still proposes to remain in 
Italy for another year at least. He has received 
many tempting offers to sing in the leading opera: 
houses of Italy during the coming Winter, but he 
has not accepted any of them. Among other en- 
gagements tendered him was one from Mr. Henry 
E. Abbey, to appear with Mme. Christine Nilsson 
in a series of concerts in this country during the 
Winter and Spring of 1882-3, but Mr. Abbey’s gen- 
erous offer was declined with the rest. Mr. Ma- 
pleson has also written to Campanini more than 
once, with the purpose of secaring him again 
as the first tenor of Her Majesty’s Opera Com- 
paay, but thus far, notwithstanding Mr. Mapleson’s 
liberal inducements, no agreement has been ar- 
rived at. Campanini has determined to sing, for 
this year, only in Parma,ina brief series of per- 
formances under his own direction, in the first 
place for the benefit of the local charitable institu- 
tions of the city, and then in aid of a movement ta 
erect a monument in memory of his old command: 
er, Garibaldi. The operas to be presented at these 
entertainments are ** Carmen” and “ Il Trovatore,* 
and an orchestra of 80 performers, to be led by tha 
great artist’s younger brother and a musician of 
acknowledged talent, as well as a proportionately 
large chorus and a ballet of 60 persons, have al- 
ready been secured for the proper representation 
of these works. 

sciamseclthachinata 
GENERAL MENTION. 

“Esmeralda” is announced, as usual, at the 
Madison-Square Theatre. 

Mr. Henry E. Abbey is due in this City from 
London on the steam-ship Germanic. 

The season at the London Lyceum Theatré 
willend onthe 29thinst. It is expected that Mr. 
Irving will then make a visit to this country. : 

The Boston Miniature Ideal Opera Company; 
a troupe of children, will appear in ‘*‘ Patience” af 
Watlack’s Theatre Monday evening, July 31. ; 

Mr. David D. Lioyd’s play, “* For Congress,” 
will be performed for the first time by Mr. J. T.! 
eg and his company at Lexington, Ky., on 

ug. 

At the Fourteenth-Street Theatre Mr. “‘ Gus’? 
Williams will be foliowed shortly by Miss Charlotta 


Thompson, who will in turn be succeeded by Misd 
Marion Elmore. 


Mr. John S. Clarke, who, unfortunately, 
did not make his appearance in this City during 


iast season, will act in London, at the Strand Thea: 
tre, in October. 


Mr. James H. Alliger has been re-engaged 
by Mr. Tayleure, manager of Mr. and Mrs. F.S 


Chanfrau. Mr. Alliger has been a member of the 
Chanfrau company during the tast three seasons. 


The new Casino, at Broadway and Thirty: 
ninth-street, wiil probably be finished next month, 


The regular season will begin there on the lith of 
September with the first appearance of Mme. Théo, 


It is not generally known that the iate and 
deeply lamented Engiish actor, author, and man 


ager. Mr. Benjamin Webster, was a near relative 
of the great American orator. Daniel - Webster. 





while his grandmother, Miss Buck, was a cousin of 
the celebrated Capt. Cook. 


“Much Ado About Nothing” will be the 
next Shakespearean rivival at the Lyceum Thea- 


tre. London. Mr. Irvingand Miss Terry will be 
seen for the first time in this revival as Benedick 
and Beatrice. 


* Patience,’ with its excellent cast of char- 
acters, continues to draw large audienves at the 


Bijou Opera-house, and will be repeated until the 
attendance begins to diminish, when ** Olivette” 
will be substituted for it. 


Mr. R. M. Field. of the Boston Museum, 
will not, after all, direct the engagements of Mr. 


Boucicault in this country rext season. Mr. Bou- 
cicault will, however, fill a long engagement at the 
museum. It is possible that Mr. Boucicault will 
travel here under the management of Mr. Haverly. 


At the Metropolitan Alcazar ‘‘ The Doctor 
of Aleantara” and the pretty Ballet of “ Sylvia” 


will be given every evening this week except Sat- 
urday, when “ The Merry War” will be produced 
there by the artists who appeared in that opera at 
the Germania, including Mr. Carleton and Miss 
Wiley. To-night there will be a concert at the Al- 
cazar, when an interesting programme of instru- 
mental music will be supplemented with vocal 
selections by Mme. E. T. Quicksall and Signor 
Montegriffo. 


A well-known German actress, Josephine 
Gallmeyer, will begin an engagement at the Thalia 
Theatre in October. She will be followed by Herr 


Mitterwurger, a tragic actor from Vienna. An 
interesting incident of the coming season at the 
Thalia Theatre will be the production of Strauss’s 
opera, ** Venetian Knights,’’ on the same night set 
for the first performance of the work in Vienna, 
**The Lace Handkerchief,” also by Strauss, will be 
represented during the season. The director of 
the Thalia Theatre is Carl Herrmann, and the man- 
ager is Heinrich Conried. 

Among the announcements furnished by 
Messrs. Brooks and Dickson this week are the fol- 
lowing: Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan's new opera 
will be produced at the Standard Theatre during 
November....Mile. Aimée will probably make her 
reappearance at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre in 
* }tivorcons”....New scenery and a new company 
will be seen in “The World” during next season. 
....A second company will shortly be organized 
to perform in “The Romany Rye.”’....Mr. John 
T. Raymond will have these actors in his new 
company: Mr. O. H. Barr, Mr. H. Pearson, Mr. 
George F. De Vere, Miss Stella Boniface, and half 
a dozen others. 


Mr. J. H. Carter, an old theatrical manager, 
gave the following story about Miss Clara Morris 
to a Cleveland newspaper reporter the other day: 
**In 1862, in the early days of my young girl troupe, 
we were brought to Cleveland (with some variety 
people) to open the old theatre now called the 
Comique. We boarded with a Mrs. Miller, and in 
the same house were two young girls, each about 


15 years old, and their mothers. The girls got ac- 
quainted with mine, and ultimately wished to see 
mine perform, but as no females appeared in the 
front of the house, my girls begged me to let the 
two young girls at the boarding-house go bebind 
the stage to witness the performance. I complied 
with the request, and the two young misses be- 
came infatuated and wanted to * go on the stage.’ 
Each asked for her mother’s consent. One mother 
said ‘no,’ and the other ‘yes.’ The girl whose 


mother said ‘yes’ went upon the stage and became: 


the noted Clara Morris. The other girl (my in- 
formant) is the wife of a master blacksmith, the 
mother of a troop of children, and resides in Cali- 
fornia.” 

The London World has, this paragraph: 
“In his interesting volume, ‘Essays in Theatrical 
Criticism,’ Mr. Mowbray Morris points out a curi- 
ous difference between the account of Kean’s act- 
log furnished by the late George Henry Lewes and 
the description contained in an article by Hazlitt 
In the London Magazine. Mr. Lewes says that 
Kean, having vigilantly and patiently rehearsed 
every detail, and once regulated his tones, looks, 
and gestures, never changed them. On the other 
hand, Hazlitt censures the actor for playing Othello, 
upon a particular occasion, with variations, and 
therefore necessarily worse. Mr. Morris thinks 
Mr. Lewes’s memory was at fault; the discrepancy, 
bowever, is in truth more apparent than real. 
When Kean died Lewes was but 16; he could have 
seen only Kean’s later performances, when his 
manner was quite fixed, and the time for expert- 
ments or reconsideration had forever gone by. 
But Hazlitt wrote of Kean’s earlier years, when, no 
doubt, his histrionic method was apt to vary some- 
what upon occasion, and he had not added his last 
touches to his stage portraits. The ‘variations’ of 
1820 had probably ceased to be variations, had been 
altogether dismissed, or had become merged in the 
personation, when the closing years of the actor’s 
career were arrived at.”’ 

Ee 


TROUBLES OF LABORING MEN. 


scobstinanlpanaiiabars 
THE STRIKE AT CLEVELAND PRACTICALLY 

ENDED—AN UNSUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, July 22.—The strike at 
the Cleveland Rolling Mills, which began on May 8, 
may now be pronounced ended. -A committee of 
six strikers called on President Chisholm, at the 
eompany’s Office, to say that the men had been de- 
ceived into going into the strike, and desire to re- 
turn to work. Mr. Chisholm declined to receive 
them as a committee, for the company’s policy is 
not to recognize the union in any manner, and in 
taking the men back to work they are required to 
sign a document agreeing not to be governed by the 
anion. The committeemen were told thatif they 
wished employment they should apply at the mills, 
where they would be talked with as individuals, 
They went to the mills with the same request, and 
after a consultation with the Superintendent went 
away, saying they would ask President Jarrett to 
feclare the strike off. The mills have for some 
days been running satisfactorily, just as before the 
strike began, and the strikers returning to work 
will have to begin at the bottom of the ladder. like 


new hands, which means forsome who had been 
getting as high as $8a day going back at $1 50. 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., July 22.—The commit- 
tees from the Employers’ Protective Association 
and the Knights of bor concluded their four 
tavs’ secret session this afternoon without accom- 
plishing anything. The meeting was called for the 
purpose of selecting an arbitrating committee to 
adjust the differences between capital and labor, 
but it arrived at no mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment. The employers threaten a general lock-out 
and the working men express themselves as being 
perfectly willing to meet the issue in that manner. 


Couoges, N. Y., July 22.—That portion of 
Robert Blissert’s report to the New-York Trades’ 
Assembly relative to the condition of affairs at the 
Harmony Mills, which refers to the opening of the 
mill gates on Monday morning, and extending an 
ppportunity to the help to resume work under the 
{0 per cent, reduction in wages, is denied by Super- 
intendent Johnston. The latter further states that 
puch intention on the company’s part will be com- 
municated direct to tbe operatives at least three 
days before the fixed time. Mr. Blissert’s criticism 

f the company’s tenements is regarded as unjust. 
heed dwellings are very comfortable and are 
rented at 25 per cent. less than the same aceom- 
modations in other portions of the city. There are 
no apparent changes in the determined position 
assumed by employer and employes. 


Boston, July 22.—A large number of the 
Western Union Telegraph boys struck this after- 
noon, owing to dissatisfaction at not receiving 
their pay to-day, which they claim is their regular 
day for settlement. The trouble was settled by 
the company paying them to-day, and they re- 


turned to work. 
eee 


DINNER TO PRESIDENT BARRIOS. 
WASHINGTON, July 22.—The dinner given 
this evening by President Arthur to President 
Barrios, of the Republic of Guatemala, was one of 
the most elegant and successful affairs which has 


peeurred at the White House auring the pres- 
ent Administration. The table, tastefully deco- 
rated with choice exotics, was set in the 
private dining-room, which was handsomely 
ornamented with tropical plants and flowers, 
President Arthur sat at the east centre of the 
table, supported by President Barrios on his right 
and by Sefior Cruz, the Guatemalan Minister of 
Btate, on his left. The other guests were 
Secretary Frelinghuysen, Secretary Teller, Sec- 
retary Lincoln, Secretary Chandler, and 
Postmaster-General Howe, Sefor Montufar, 
inister of the Republic of Guatemala to the 
nited States; Dr. Arayos, of President Barrios’s 
suite; the British, French, Spanish, Chilian, and 
wedish Ministers; the Hon. David Davis, Speaker 
eifer, Senator Windom, Chairman of the Senate 
oreign Relations Committee; the Hon. Charies G. 
illiams, Chairman of the House Committee on 
oreign Affairs; Gen. W. T. Sherman, and Mr. John 
avis, Assistant Secretary of State. 
———EE 


THE OHIO DEMOCRATIC VIEW OF IT. 
From the Cincinnati Enquirer, July 21. 


_ Mr. Pendleton had yesterday the first op- 
portunity he has had in several, months to come in 
lirect communication with the Democrats of Ohio. 
[he abundance of information he acquired must 


save been oppressive. He must have found that 
ihe civil service regulation he proposes, under 
Which Republicans are to have the same rights to 
ce as Democrats under Democratic Administra- 
on, does not meet with favor among his constitu- 
mts. It is time for Mr. Pendleton to change his 
urse, and sail with the people to whom he is in- 
Jepted for the honors which have been bestowed 
‘in him. Mr. Pendleton has been on the wrong 
rack, and must have discovered yesterday that he 
was wasting wind. 


—_—_— ee 


THE MEETINGS AT CHAUTAUQDA. 
Jamestown, N. Y., July 22.—The second 
week of the Chautauqua meetings closed to-day. 
his morning C. E. Bishop delivered a lecture, af- 
t which there was a concert. Tne Teachers’ Re- 
eat will continue until Aug. 1, when the National 
cae Senge sag Assembly will begin. The attend- 
ce thus far has been large. 
er 
BALTIMORE, July 22.—Isaac L. Wilson, 42 
old, said tobe a son of the Postmaster at 
fomaawk Springs, West Va., fell dead in Hanover- 
Market this afternoon of anoplex¥e 


’ 


we 


Ohe Hew-Bork Times, 
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MASSEY’S DISTURBING INFLUENCE 
IN POLITICAL MATTERS. 

THE NOMINEE PRACTICALLY OF THE DEMO- 
CRATS FOR CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE— 
THE EX-AUDITOR’S QUESTIONABLE POSI- 
TION—MATTERS IN THE VARIOUS DIS- 
TRICTS—EFFECTIVE READJUSTER Ok- 
GANIZATION. 


Ricumonp, Va., July 21.—The canvass 
in this State has fairly opened. John S. Wise, 
the Readjuster nominee for Congressman at 
Large, spoke Wednesday at the little town of 
Marion, in Smyth County, to a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. Ex-Auditor John E. 
Massey, sometimes a Liberal or Independent, 
frequently a Bourbon, and rarely a Demo- 
crat, will take the stump soon. This gentle- 
man, having failed to secure the nomination of 
the Liberals for the Senatorship, now filled by 
Mahone, and defeated for that of Governor, 
which was accorded Cameron, and still later 
on failing to secure the Senatorship bestowed 
upon Riddleberger, awoke one morning dur- 
ing the session of the last Legislature and 
made the discovery that he was a Democrat, 
and that Mahone, Paul, Riddleberger, John 


Wise, and hundreds of prominent Liberals 
with whom he had time and again sat around 
the political council tables were Radicals of 
the worst type. In assumed disgust and pre- 
tended horror Massey left the party and joined 
the Bourbons, by whom he had been bitterly 
denounced, it not almost ostracized, in the 
past three years. This gentleman is now the 
nominee, practically, of the party. He is 
cheek by jowl with the very men who in the 
past were his bitterest political foes—men who 
denounced him. 

Massey is a mighty sharp politician. During 
the trouble in the State Senate last Winter he 
saw that by controlling four Readjuster mem- 
bers he could command the Democrats. Four 
of the Readjuster Senators—Messrs. Williams, 
a Republican; Lybrook, Hale, and New- 
berry, Conservative Readjusters—stood by 
him and _ refused to allow the passage 
of the biil sedistricting the State for 
Congressmen and other important partisan 
measures. These four Senators declare that 
they were influenced if their action by a sense 
of duty to their constituents and State. They 
maintained that these measures were not popu- 
lar and did not meet the wishes af the people. 
Despite the fact that the Liberals appear to 
allow these obstinate Senators to prepare a 
bill of their own tor reapportioning the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives to suit 
their own ideas of justice, they still refused, 
The result of this stand, it was readily fore- 
seen, would give Massey the power to dictate 
to the Democrats who should be their nomi- 
nee for Congressman at Large; this he has 
practically done. Says he, substantially: ‘ I 
have secured the defeat of the bill apportion- 
ing the State tor Congressmen; I have created 
tbe office of Congressman at Large, and to me 
belongs the nomination fer that position.” By 
threats of a call of the Legislature and 
the adoption by the Coalitionists of 
the measures defeated at the last 
seesion through Massey’s influence, the 
Democrats were readily made to see the 
policy of giving the parson the leadership of 
their side. The Democrats are sugar-coating 
Massey as much as possible by claiming that 
he was always a Democrat, and only separated 
from the eer upon the issue of the debt 
question. The truth is that for years and 
— before the Readiuster movement ever 

ayan he was an Independent, and as 
such was looked upon in Albemarle, his 
native county, with distrust, and  invari- 
ably opposed by the Democrats. In _ the 
contest of 1879, the most bitter fight 
was made against Massey. So high did the feel- 
ing run that the Albemarle Bourbons, by a 
preconcerted action, almest unanimously sup- 
ported an outspoken Republican for State Sen- 
ator rather than their fellow-countyman Mas- 
sey. Many of the leaders on that side after- 
ward beasted that their party had thrown 
their strength toa Republican rather than to 
Massey, &@ man whom they looked upon as 
even worse than a member of that party. 
About that time the Democrats pretended to 
think that a Republican was the very type of 
all that was evil in politics. So good a Repub- 
lican was the practieal nominee of the Demo- 
crats for Congressman at Large considered 
that he was exceedingly popular among the 
eolored people. Whenever he sought a nom- 
ination he was always particularly solicitous 
about harmonizing that element. 

The Liperals claim that Massey cannot at- 
tract any large number of Readjuster follow- 
ers—not half as many Democrats as he will 
drive away from him. Except among the 
most partisan of the party, he is extremely ob- 
noxious. Heis not regarded with any affec- 
tion or even kindness by any of his co- 
laborers, but is admitted into the 
fold simply because of his admitted rapacious 
qualities. His new friends smack him upon 
the back and smile in a feeble way at him. 
But it can be easily seen that it requires a 
great effort, and is done upon about the same 
theory as that of the Quaker who, when he 
thought that he was dying, said that if he died 
he forgave an old enemy, but if he survived 
he’d never do so. The Democrats embrace the 
shrewd old parson now and coddle him. But 
if they can manage to pass through this attack 
they will have no more use for him. Mr. Mas- 
sey is one of the best stump orators in the 
State, if net the best. He has inordinate van- 
ity, and his cuticle is almost impenetrable. 
So those who have met him on the hustings 
bear witness. 

His opponent, Capt. John 8S. Wise, is a 
young man of about 37, bright, aggressive, 
vigorous, and an excellent stumper, but hardiy 
a match for Massey. Mr. Wise is quite popu- 
lar with the young Democrats, who, as against 


, their obnoxious candidate, will support Wise 


or retrain from voting. Capt. Wise was an 
aspirant for the United States Senatorship last 
Winter, but Mahone was for Riddleberger, 
and, although Wise is one of his warmest per- 
sonal friends, doubtless promptly so informed 
him. The election this year is for nine district 
members of Congress, Congressman at Large, 
and the approval or rejection of the constitu- 
tiona! amendment repealing the act requiring 
the prepayment of one dollar as a right to vote. 
The vote will no doubt be an unusually large 
one. Certainly, every Republican, black and 
white, and every Liberal] will turn out to vote 
for the repeal of that law. 

The “straight-out’? Republicans have not 
yet develop their plans. Ata meeting of 
the State Committee a few weeks ago, it was 
agreed that a convention of that faction 
should be called, but the time of calling and 
other preliminaries were left to the commit- 
tee. This committee was elected at the 
convention held in Lynchburg last year, 
before which the name of Gen. W. C. Wick- 
ham was submitted for the nomination for 
Governor, One reason for his declination of 
that honor at its hands was alleged by some 
of his friends tofhave been the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of members to give strength to it. 
The Democrats say that the Wickham-Dezen- 
dort wing will put up a candidate for Con- 
gressman at Large to draw off as much 
strength as possible from Wise. It is more 
probable that, although a Democrat whom 
Mahone has endeavored to beguile into the 
Republican ranks, Massey will attempt to in- 
sinuate himself in the good graces of the 
straight-out element. It is pretty generally 
conceded that Massey will not be elected. The 
party lacks not only organization, but its fol- 
lowers cannot be induced to accept the self- 
constituted nominee upon any terms. Thero 
are already evident signs of trouble and dis- 
cord. Congressman Cabell, ef the Fifth Dis- 
trict, it is understood, is opposed to the course 
of the Democratic committee in not calling a 
convention. All of the other Congressmen of 
that side approved of its action. 

The candidacy of Massey is calculated to 
lose the nominees of the party in the various 
districts many votes. In the First District 
Congressman Garrison will, no doubt, be 
renominated, but he appreciates the fact 


that he will have to contend against the: 


bad policy of the committee in indors- 
ing Massey. Mr. Mayo will possibly 
be the candidate of the Liberals in that dis- 
trict. In the Second Mr. Goode’s name is men- 
tioned in connection with the Democratic nom- 
ination, but his friends declare he will not ac- 
cept it. If tendered Mr. Dezendorf will be the 
nominee of the straight-outs. He would like 
to adopt Mr. Massey’s policy and run as a sort 
of Democratic, Republican, Liberal go-as-you- 
pene, and get all the Democratic following, 

ut that will not do in that district. Judge 
Edward Spalding, of Norfolk County, will 
probably be the nominee of the Liberals, and 
his chances for election are good. In the Third 
(this) the indications are that ex-Congressman 
John Ambler Smith will be nominated against 
Mr. George D. Wise, who now represents the 
district. In the Fourth Congressman Jorgensen 
has recently given his adherence to the Liberal 
movement, and will be a strong candidate for 
renomination by the convention of that party. 
The contest, however, will be a hot one. There 
are several colored aspirants for the honor. 
Among these are State Senator Stevens. of 


tepresentatives of their race. Stevens is an 
old politician and a sharp worker. The dis- 
trict has a colored majority of about 10,000, 
and has always been represented by a white 
man. The colored people now insist that 
one of their race is entitled to that 
honor, and express a determination to 
insist upon being recognized in that way. 
In the Fifth District Congressman Cabell will 
phen, of be renominated by his party. The 

iberals have not settled upon any one yet in 
that district. Their chances of electing a man 
are gone. Mr. Cabell was only elected by a 
majority of about 700. Mr. Ross Tucker will 
be a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
in the Sixth. His views on the tariff question 
willcause some opposition to him from the 
proprietors of the numerous iron furnaces 
and other manufacturers in his district. Mr. 
Tucker, however, is popular, and may succeed 
in getting the indorsement of his party for re- 
election. The Liberals will nominate Gen. 
Wyatt M. Elliott, of Appomattox County, as 
his opponent. He is popular and will make a 
good run. Congressman Paul will get the 
nomination of the coalitionists in the Seventh 
without opposition. The Democrats have not 
yet settled upon any one to pit against him. 
Judge O’Farrel, of Harrisonburg, an original 
Readjuster, is spoken of in that connection. 
The Democtatic majority in the Eighth Dis- 
trict is so overwhelming that no real effort 
will be made to carry it. In the Ninth, the 
south-western district. a lively contest will be 
made for the coalitionist nomination. Ccn- 
gressman Fulkerson is one of the strongest 
men in the district. For some time it has been 
said that he and Mahone have not been on 
friendly terms, and that Fulkerson was disposed 
to kick in the traces. He can easily get the 
nomination if he will come out in favor of the 
Administration, The Ninth is the largest 
coalitionist district in the State. Last year it 
gave Cameron and the other candidates on 
that side about 6,000 majority. The Liberals 
can elect their candidate without trouble. Mr. 
W. F. Trigg is an aspirant for the Democratic 
nomination in the Ninth. 

The Liberal leaders claim that they will 
elect three Congressmen at Large and six of the 
nine district members of the next House of 
Representatives. The districts claimed by 
them are the First, Second, Fourth, Fifth, 
Seventh, and Ninth. These are now repre- 
sented respectively by Congressmen Garrison, 
Dezendorf, Jorgensen, Cabell, Tucker, and 
Fulkerson. Nearly ali of the nominations of 
the Liberal Party will be made during the 
month of August and their candidates in the 
field ready for work by Sept. 1. While 
the Democrats have been spending months dis- 
cussing Parson Massey’s principles of Democ- 
eer the Readjusters have been perfecting 
their organization in every county and hamlet 
in the State, Their opponents are in the field 
without organization, distracted by internal 
disagreements, and, unless they can accomplish 
miracles between now and November, will 
present to their opponents raw, disheartened 
troops. These insuperable disadvantages are 
appreciated by the impartial and shrewd 
Democratic leaders. Many of these predict 
that Massey’s defeat this year will be the most 
crushing ever known in the political history of 
the State, 

ee Here eee 
A BREAK IN CHICAGO MARKETS. 
Z ee 
THE BOTTOM OUT OF THE MARKET FOR REG- 
ULAR WHEAT—DECLINE 1N CORN ALSO, 

CuHicaGco, July 22.—The bottom fell out of 
the market for regular wheat to-day. The market 
for next month declined about 3 cents, closing at 
the bottom, while July broke fully 4cents. Public 
advices made London 6d. lower on cargoes, and 
subsequent private cables said that Continental 
markets were heavy because of improving crop 
prospects. One private dispatch quoted Liverpool 
firmer, but it was overshadowed by the other re- 
ports. Our receipts were larger, and the fine 
weather was expected to increase them the com- 
ing week, while our stocks in store seem to be 
about 200,000 bushels larger than a week ago. 
There was a local reason for weakness, this being 
unexpectedly large deliveries Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning on July contracts. Corn 
also took a tumble, falling down 134 to 2 cents, 


London reported a decline of 4d, to 6d. per quarter, . 


The weather in the West was clear and warm, and 
our receipts showed a littie increase. The weather 
was the point which brought sellers out in force, 
and the other facts made buyers hold off, 
so that the tone was relatively calm a 
large part of the day. The selling was 
chiefly on country aecount, but the orders 
were small ones as a rule. They indicated that 
people in the selling section think corn prospects 
are improving, however it may be in other places 
where the corn is past all hope of a good crop, 
There was a very good shipping demand, and all 
the cash offerings were taken up before the close. 
July was also in good demand by the shorts in pro- 
portion to the small offerings for this month, and 
some good parties were buying. <A_ car of 
new No. 3 white oats sold to-day by sam- 
ple at 61 cents on the track. This is a better 
price than was ever before paid for this grain at 
this season of the year. It is understood that the 
receipts of wheat and corn have been much larger 
last week than they would have been but for the 
expectation thet freight rates from the South- 
west will be advanced a week hence, Country 
holders are sending the grain in to avoid increased 
transportation charges, If this be so, there will 
probably bea let up In August that will make a 
material difference to the pressure tipon buyers. It 
is intimated that St. Louis will send a great dea! of 
wheat to Chicago the coming week. Some folks 
thought yesterday that the report of the committee 
on June wheat would mean higher prices for Sat- 
urday, but the fates were against it somehow and 
it was not so—rather the reverse. 
ea Se =e 
TROTTING AT CHICAGO. 

CHICAGO, July 22.—The seventh day of the 
Chicago Summer trotting meeting was an extra 
day. The weather was bright and warm, with no 
wind. The track was fast and the attendance good. 
The first race, a sweepstakes of $250 each, with 
$1,000 added by the association, was won by Croxie 
with ease. The following is a summary: 

1 ijAbe Downing 
2\King William....... 
2:2244; 2:25. 

The second race was a stallion sweepstakes of 
$250, with $1,000 added by the association. Monroe 
Chief was the favorite, with Scott’s Thomas sec- 
ond choice. The race was short and sharp, and 
Black Cloud showed himself a very fast horse, 
getting a record surpassed by only one stallion in 
the country. Inthe last heat Monroe Chief was 
lapped on the winner, showing that he has lost 
none of his speed, for he certainly beat his record 
of 2:1844. in point of sustained speed for three 
heats it was one of the best stallion races in the 
history of the trotting turf. Following is a sum- 
marv: 

Black Cloud ........1 1 1)Scoft’s Thomas 233 
Monree Chief 3 2 QI 
p 10; 2:18%4; 2:171g. 

The third race, 3:00 class, purse $1,000, resulted 

as follows: 


1 ijlke Sheppard 
4 2) Henderson.......... 
2 3| 

Time—2:301¢; 2:301¢; 2:20%. 

Jim Bowman was bought during the race by Budd 
Doble for $3,000. The association clears between 
$18,000 and $20,000 on the meeting. 

: ational didi 


TO PRINT THE VIRGINIA BONDS. 
RicumondD, Va., July 22.—Tho Board of 
Sinking Fund Commissioners, this evening, by a 
vote of two to one, gaye a contract for engraving 
and printing bonds for refunding the State debt 


tothe American Bank Note Company. The rea- 


son alleged for the canceling of the con- 
tract with the Kendall Company is _ that 
this engraving concern was unabie to obtain 
preofs from the New-York Stock Exchange 
that this issue of bonds would be admitted 
to the dealings of the Exchange. The Kendall 
Company claims that this service on iis part was 
entirely voluntary, notin any way mentioned in 
its contract, and was performed without consider- 
ation; that its failure in this detail has been made 
the exouse for annulling the centract and giving it 
to the American Bank Note Company. The Ken- 
dali Company is on the ground and intends to 
maintain its claims in the courts. 


—— 


MATTERS IN CUBA, 
HAVANA, July 22.—There were 61 déaths 
from yeHow fever here during the week ended yes- 
terday. 


The Government has approved the imposition of 
a fine of $500 gold on the French steamer Ville de 


Bordeaux for having, on May 10, clandestinely sent 
to the hospital sailors affiicted with small-pox. 

The @azeite publishes a decree applying the law 
for the repression of crime to the carrying off of 
persons for ransom in the Provinces of Matanzas, 
Santa Clara, and Havana, where such crime has 
lately been prevalent, The law requires trial by 
court-martial. 

ett 


CRICKET IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 22.—In the cricket- 
match to-day between the Girard Club and the 
Staten Island Club, the home team won easily, 


making 140 in the first inning. The Staten Island 
Club made 48 in the first and 80 in the second in- 
ning. Several of the Staten Island players were 
compelled by engagements to return to New: York 
this morning, and consequently five vacancies on 
their side had to be filled by players from local 
clubs, so that the game was really between the 
Girard Club and a picked eleven. 


COMMODORE SHUFELDT COMING ROME. 
Yoxkouama, July 6,—Commodore Shufeldt 


is now in Yokohama on his way to Washington 


with the new Corean treaty. He is reported to 
have declared emphatically that his notorious let- 
ter to Mr. Sargent was not intended for publica- 
tion, and that Mr. Sargent violated confidence in 
printing ite 


PASSING TIME AT NEWPORT 


——_@-——-—— 


THE SUMMER VISITORS’ MEANS OF 
EHNJOYMENT. 

THE SOUTHERN RESIDENTS IN FORMER 
DAYS—REPRESENTATIVES OF HARVARD 
—HOSPITALITIES OF THE COTTAGERS— 
NEW ARRIVALS—THE POLO GAMES. 

Newport, July 22.—Perhaps the only rep- 
resentative of the Southern aristocracy which, in 
the days before the war, frequenyed Newport in 
the Summer months is Mr. Henry A. Middleton, of 

Charleston, S. C., who is spending the season as 

usual at the Ocean House. In the palmy days of 

slavery the Summer residents of Newport were all 
known as “ Southerners.” Cottage life was almost 
unknown, and the hotels and roomy boarding- 

houses constituted fashionable Newport. Mr. Mid- 

dieton invested many years ago largely in Newport 

land, and has lived to see his property increased 
many times In value. He has also lived to see 

Newport transformed from an _ old, broken- 

down seaport, with a few hotels and 

other places of accommodation for stran- 
gers, into the finest cottage city in America. 

In his day the city has extended its limits to the 

verge of the ocean. Drivesin every direction have 

been laid out. At the outbreak of the war the 

Southerner naturally ceased his Summer pilgrim- 

ages to Newport, and for years Mr. Middleton was 

almost the only representative of the Seuth here. 


Gradually that bitter feeling against the North has’ 


died away, and now that prosperity once more at- 
tends the pianter Southerners are again finding 
their way to Rhode Isiand’s Summer capital. But 


seldom do we see one of those who passed through 
the war; that generation is absent. The promi- 
nence of the Southerners in the olden time is shown 
by the fact that in 1852, of the 12 cottages then 
standing in Newport eight were owned by gentle- 
men from the South, 

Among Newport's residents are counted several 
prominent graduates of Harvard University. These 
gentlemen have just formed a Harvard Club of 
Khode Island. for ‘*brotherly acquaintance and 
good fellowship, and to aid in advancing the wel- 
fare of the University,’’ The President, Col. Francis 
Brinley, of the Class of ‘18, has been a distin- 
guished lawyer of Boston, and is an ex-Speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. One 
of the Vice-Presidents, George Henry Calvert, isa 
well-known author, whose studies of Wordsworth 
have given hima transatlantic fame. ‘The master 
of ceremonies is ex-Mayor Henry Bedlow, who is 
well known as an amateur actor and reader. Gen. 
Albert Gallatin Lawrence, who lost an arm in the 
war, and is the son of ex-Gov. William Beach Law- 
rence, is another ofticer of the club. The poet is 
the Rey. Charles T. Brooks, whose translations 
from the German, noticeably that of “ Faust,” have 
given him a national reputation. Among the other 
members are Dr. Horatio R. Storer, the eminent 
advocate of sanitary progress; Frederick W. ‘Tilton, 
the head master of Rogers High School; the Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, Pastor of the Channing Memo- 
rialj Church, and Francis A. Gooch, Ph. D., of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

The young artist Alexander, of New-York, the 
companion and friend of Duraneck in his art 
studio in Germany, has painted a full-length por- 
trait of Mrs. Samuel Tilton, of this city, which de- 
serves to rank with his portraits of Thurlow Weed 
and Peter Cooper, recently exhibited in New-York. 
The first meeting this Summer of the Town and 
Country Club will be held on Tuesday next at the 
residence of Mrs, J. W. Bigelow, of Boston, in Wash- 
ington-street, A paper will be read by Mrs. Julla 
Ward Howe, of Boston. This association em- 
braces the literary class among Newport's cot- 
tagers,and among its members aré many with well- 
known names. Weekly meetings will be held 
during the season. The first formal entertainment 
of the season was held yesterday afternoon at the 
Dumplings, a beautiful spot at the south end of 
Canonicut Island. The host was Mr. Meredith How- 
land, of New-York, and his 50 guests enjoyed an 
old-fashioned picnic. Mr. John N. A. Griswold, of 
New-York, gave a dinner to-day, and cottage en- 
tertainments were held this week by Robert G. 
Kemsen and Frederick W. Stevens, of New-York. 
The ward-room mess of the Minnesota entertained 
a large number of guests at dinner yesterday after- 
noon. 

Bass-fishing is fascinating sport, and many of 
our Summer residents are rivals of the oldest fish- 
ermen in landing these fish. This vear the fishing 
has been practically a failure, and thus far the only 
bass caught was a 46-pounder, taken by Mr. John 
Whipple, of New-York. The scarcity of men- 
haden, a fish on which the bass feed, is the expla- 
nation offered by the fishermen to account for 
their absence. 

A. L. Foster, of Delaware, is at the Carey Cot- 
tage. Ina florist’s window in Belleyue-avenue, the 
other evening, there was a fac simile in flowers, 
mosses, &c., of the bronze owls on the grounds of 
James Gordon Bennett. Prof. Honey. of Yale Col- 
lege, isintown. W. P. Roser, of the Union ‘Square 
Theatre Company, is at the Anthony Cottage. The 
wife of Major Randolph, of Fortress Monroe, is 
passing the Summer with her father, the Hon. Sam- 
uel Powel. William Sellers and family, of Phila- 
delphia, are at Cliff Cottage No. 2, and Mrs. C. W. 
Sehwab and family, of New-York, and Frank 
Thomson, General Manager of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, are at the Cliff Hotel. A Tally-Ho coach 
goes to-day over the Ocean Drive for the 
first time, and next Saturday the Stone 
ridge route will be tried. District Attorney 
George B. Corkhill, of Washington, is at the Ocean 
House. Louis M. Howland, of New-York, is the 
guest of E. Ely Goddard, of Vermont. Ex-Goy. 
Carroll and the Misses Carroll, of Maryland, are 
the guests of Royal Phelps, of New-York. The 
yachts have all flitted except the Regina of Mr. 
Ellis, New-York Club; the Alice, owned by Thomas 
G. Appleton, of Boston; the Vivid, Mr. Tompkins, 
of the New-York and Seawanhaka Clubs, and the 
Vedette, E. S. Jaffray, of New-York, owner. The 
subscriptions for the bringing out of the comic oper- 
etta of “ Lord Buncombe’s Daughter,” the libretto 
of which is written by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, al- 
ready number over 60 of the leading cottagers, and 
the play will be produced next month. Major- 
Gen, R. M. Bunton is the guest of Samuel Newman, 
of New-York; aud W. H. Sands, of New-York, of 
James FP, Kernochan. The polo games will here- 
after occur three times a week—on Monday, 
Wednesday, aud Saturday afternoons. Baroness 
Zollicoffer and Miss Preston, of Baltimore, have 
reunited the Marshall Cottage, in Pelham-street. 

The prominent hotel arrivals are: 

At the Aguidneck—Dana Brickford, W. H. Wells, 
C. A. Pratt, Calvert Vaux, Samuel Parsons, Jr., 
Leon Harrison, George Duval, J. T. Howard. Jr., 
L. Saries Basanta, New-York; Mrs. D. H. Wight- 
man, Europe; Dr. and Mrs. H. C. McSterry, Balti- 
more; A. B. Watson, Cincinuati; Robert M. 
Thompson, Charies Perkins and wife, Boston; 
Robert T. Garrison, Brookline, Mass.: Mr. and Mrs. 
hk. P. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Ruschinberger, Phila- 
delphia; Edward D. Ingersoll, Brooklyn; Lieut. 
dames Jones, United States Army. 

At the Ocean House—L. Bisben, Italy: P. F, 
Wood, India; K. F.. Knowlton and wife, John A, 
Taylor and wife, Brooklyn; My. and Mrs. L. Seagon- 
good, Cincinnati; George F. ws ape A Washington; 
hr, B. Udell, St. Louis: Mrs. D. W. James, Miss L. 
A. Taylor, Miss C. L. Rose, George E. Collins and 
wife, New-York: George 8S. Brown and wife, Dr. 
©. Luinball, Baltimore; Isaac Hecht, Mrs. 8. 8. 

topes, Mr. ana Mrs. Carl Zerrahn, Beston; James 
M. Jameson and re Albion, Mich. 

Atthe Polo Grounds this afternoon a large as- 
sembly of Newport's cottagers witnessed the finest 
polo sport of the season. Among the spectators 
were the Hon. August Belmont, with his 
four-in-hand; Mrs. T. F. Chickering, Mrs. 
Thomas -£. Chickering, Martin Van _ Buren, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Torrance, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan, R. Winthrop, of New- 
York; Mr. and Mrs, Thomas F. Cushing, Mrs. 
Charles A. Whittier, of Boston; Prof. Gammell 
and W. Gammell, of Providence; Gen. Albert Gal- 
latin, of Lawrence, and Lieut.-Goy. and Mrs. Henry 
H. Fay. J. O. Green, of New-York, was the umpire. 
The reds were Carroll Bryce, William K. Thorn, 
and N. Griswold Lorillard; blues, Frederic O, 
Beach and Thomas Hitchcock, all of New-York. 
The reds, being reinforced by Mr. Lorillard, were 
determined to win, but the fearless riding and 
splendid hitting of Messrs. Hitchcock and Beach 
resulted in eight goals tor the blues and one tor the 
reds, who thus suffered their third successive and 
overwhelming defeat. 

In the opening game Messrs. Hitchcock and 
Bryce charged, and the former sent the ball down 
the field. A chase all over the lot followed, with 
noticeable riding by Messrs. Beach and Bryce. Mr. 
Beach outrode his opponents ina helter skelter 
gallop and just missed the goal. The blues played 
together admirably, and made every stroke tell, 
and, after an exciting run of 184 minutes, Mr. 
Hitchcock made the first goal for the blues by a 
long hit. After a quarter of an hour’s rest for the 
one ponies Messrs. Hitchcock and Lorillard 
started the second game by both missing two splen- 
did strokes. Mr. Bryce sent the ball nearthe goal, 
where, after Mr. Hitchcock's failure to stop it, Mr. 
Lorillard knocked it through for the reds—their 
first and only game. ‘Time—i:45. The third 
game opened with another miss on_ the 
charge by Mr. Hitcheock and Mr. Lorillard. An 
exciting struggle followed. The ball was sent 
hither and thither all over the fiela, the riders fol- 
lowing itin a bunch. Messrs. Hitehcock and Lor- 
illard, in their reckless riding, dashed against each 
other at full gallop, but marvelously escaped a 
tumble. A magnificent chase up the field resulted 
in a goal by Mr. Hitehcock after one of the best 
and most interesting contests ever seen on the 
grounds. Time—8:25. The fourth game was won 
in 27 seconds. Mr. Hitchcock, by two rattling 
hits, sent the ball past his opponents be- 
tween the flags. The blues made summary 
work of the next goal A 
by Mr. Beach was seconded by two strokes of Mr. 
Hitchcook through the goal. Time—0:33. Splendia 
play by Mr. Beach won the next game for the 
blues in 0:46. The reds were discouraged, and after 
some scattering hits, Mr. Hitchcock got the ball 
and came ie 2 down the field past all opposition, 
making tte blues’ sixth vicvery. Time—2:15. 
After two good strokes by Mr. Beach, Mr. Hitch- 
cock sent the ball into goal. Time—2:20. Mr. 
Hitchcock here retired and Mr. Thorn changed to 
the blues, who won the iast game after an excit- 
ing galloo by Mr. Beach, who made the goal. 
Time-—-2:25. The reds were outridden and out- 
played, and after the third game were pretty well 
** breken up.” 


THE GRAND ARMY IN CAMP. 
GETTYSBURG, Penn., July 22.—The annual 
encampment of the Pennsylvania Department of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, which opened 
here last evening, with the arrival of several hun- 


dreds of pleasure-seekers, is now fairly under way, 


James M. Vanderslice, department Commander, 
being in command. Representatives from over a 
hundred nesta are here. with about 1.500 men al-. 


short hit | 


pon! in ozjmp, including many Philadeiphians. 
Special traivs have been arriving during the day, 
and the town is crowded with strangers. So far 
the attendance is greater than any previous year. 


STATISTICS OF INSURANCE. 


—_—_._—_—_—- 
SUPERINTENDENT FAIRMAN’S EXHIBIT OF 


THE BUSINESS OF OTHER STATE AND 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


ALBANY, July 22.—Superintendent Fair- 
man, of the Insurance Department, has issued his 
chart, giving the returns for the six months ended 
June 380 last of the joint stock fire insurance com- 
panies of other States and countries. The follow- 
ing isasynopsis of the report, together with a 
comparison with the statement rendered June 30, 


1881: 
OTHER STATE COMPANIES. 


June 30, 1882. 

Number of companies. a |e 
Assets $72,793,983 56 
Liabilities, except capi- 
tal.... -$22,716,594 73 
Capital...... . 30,678,000 vO 


Surplus $1,399, 3% 


June 30, -_ 
267,849,664 04 


22,243,788 82 
26,128,000 00 
$19,477,870 72 
$9,874,881 07 
1.919.435 19 
15697,357 70 


«++ 6810,399,388 83 
Fire premiums.......... $11,004,873 86 
Marine premiums. .... 2,198,860 OL 
All other receipts....... 1,772,431 20 3: 0 

Total income,.......315,036,165 07 $13,491,673 96 


Fire losses........... wees $7,817,831 21 ~~ $5,890,749 59 
Marine losses 1,841,783 66 1,999,058 49 


Dividends to stockhold- 
ers 1,932,804 63 1,820,570 15 
All other expenditures. 4,476,55" 75 4,003,063 77 
Total disbursements. $16,068,079 20 $13,722,442 00 


POREIGN COMPANIES. 


June 30, 1882, 
Number of companies. 27 
ASSCIB.... 2.66 saveecande $ 26,194,797 BL 
Liabilities $14,259,412 59 
Deposit capital . 5,400,000 00 
Surplus _ 86,535,385 22 
Fire premiums $10,109,920 81 
Marine premiums 79,188 35 
All other receipts....... 522,892 95 
Total income....... $10,712,002 IL 
$8,066,179 72 
22,832 18 
All other expenditures. 3,509,421 05 2,722,360 17 
Total disbursements. $11,688,432 90 $7,692,817 58 
Since Dec. 31, 1881, the following companies have 
retired from. the State; Franklin, of Boston; 
People's, of Newark, N. J.; Armenia, of Pittsburg, 
Penn., and Hamburg-Magdeburg, of Germany. 
The following companies show less than $10,(00 net 
surplus: First National, of Worcester, Mass., 
$4,714 75; Germania, of Newark, N. J., $2,524 34; 
National, of Baltimore, $6,584 22; Newark City, of 
Newark, N. J., $8,470 14, and Irving, of New-York 
City, $1,864 33, It appears from the statements of 
the 151 joint stock companies doing business in 
New-York State that for the first six months of 
1882 the expenditures exceeded the receipts $2,847,- 
853 82, as follows: 





* June 30, 1m, 


$27,178.317 31 
$11,845,332 O7 
4,600,000 00 
$10,632,006 24 
$8,120,037 14 
39,514 Ov 
464,944 75 


28,/25,305 08 
$4,909,773 21 
684 20 


~ Receip: 8.  atomtsctttadn 





69 New-York companies. |$12,137,011 34/812,975,620 19 
56 other State companies.| 15,036,165 07| 16,068,979 25 
27 foreign companies....} 10,712,002 11/ 11,688,432 90 


Total ........--+++++¢++' 837,885,178 62' 840,733,082 34 


LOSSES BY FIRE. 

Sas egeaae 
The mill of the South Wareham (Mass.) Nail 
Company caught fire last evening. The fire origi- 
nated near the force-pump, which could not be 
started. The mill building and maehinery were 
entirely destroyed, entailing a loss of $50,000, 
which, it is understood, is covered by insurance. 
One hundred and twenty-five men are thrown out 
of employment. The nall ergy?! a separate struc- 
ture, was saved with great difficulty. The mill 

will probably be rebuilt at once. 


The Chase Cotton Mill, 2,700 spindles, in 
Washington Village, Coventry, R. I, was burned 
Friday night. It was owned by Higgins & Tinsdel, 
who estimate their loss at $40,000, on which there 
is an insurance of $22,500. 

The wholesale furniture and carpet store of 
Louis Hax, at St. Joseph, Mo., was damaged by 
fire yesterday to the extent of $25,000; fully in- 
sured. The origin of the fire is unknown. 


The furniture shop of Jasmine Brothers, 
with its contents, at Coaticook, Quebec, was 
burned Friday. The loss is $10,000; insurance, $1,000. 

——— SS 
THE RECORD OF ACCIDENTS. 

BETHLEHEM, Penn., July 22.—This after- 
noon John Eagan, an empioye of the Lehigh Zino 
and Iron Company, jumped from atrain at East 
Penn Junction, on which he was taking a free ride, 
and falling under the cars had one leg completely 
severed and the other severely crushed. He was 
brought down ina caboose and taken to St. Luke's 


Hospital, where one leg was amputated at the 
knee and three toes of the other foot were taken off. 


. 
BALTIMORE, July 22.—John H. B. Latrobe, 
Jr.. 36 years old, brother of ex-Mayor F. C. La- 
trobe, was drowned this afternoon while bathing 
in the north-west branch of the Patapseo, at 
Ferry Bar. 


New-HAVvEN, Conn., July 22.—Thomas Mc- 
Grath, a track-layer, was instantly killed by a 
switch engine here to-day. 


PorTsviILLE, Penn., July 22.—Henry Baker, 
40 years old, was killed to-day at the Knickerbocker 
Colliery by a fall of coal. He leaves a wife and 
eight children. 


DenveER, Col., July 22.—An old man named 
J. B. Teautett, while at work in a lumber-yard, 
this afternoon, was struck by lightning and in- 
stantly killed. Three others were severely shocked. 

ScRANTON, Penn., July 22.—This afternoon 
a child, 4 years old, named Farber, living in Peters- 
burg, on the outskirts of the city, fell intoa large 
boiler of bot water, and was scalded to death be- 
fore being discovered. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 22.—Albert, 14 
years old, son of George Tucker, was drowned 
while bathing in Mill River, at Northampton, this 
afternoon, 
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DISASTERS TO VESSELS. 

Lonpon, July 22.—The British snip Peru- 
vian Congress, Capt. Edgett, from Calcutta, for 
Boston, has been totally lost 100 miles from Diamond 
Island, British Burman. The Captain was drowned. 

The British ship Knight Companion,at Liverpool, 


from San Francisco, lost boats and bridge and sus- 
tained other damage on the passage. 


QUEBEC, July 22.—Capt. Larsen and crew, 
of the Norwegian bark Framnaes, have arrived 
here from Matone by rail. The Framnaes left Got- 
tenburg on May 26, with a cargo of iron and empty 
barrels, bound for Philadelphia. All went well un- 
til July 1, when, in the vicinity of the Banks, at 

2:15 at night, during a dense fog, the vessel struck 
an immense iceberg. All hands at once took to 
the boats, as the vessel began to fill rapidly, and in 
about 20 minutes she went down. She must have 
broken up soon afterward, as large pieces of the 
wreck were next day visible floating about. The 
crew, when picked up, had been 84 hours In open 
boats. They were rescued by the Norwegian bark 
Linda, from Christiana for Matone, where they ar- 
rived Tuesday. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR A REPUBLICAN. 
From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion, (Dem.,) July 19. 

The nomination of Judge Jeffords as the 
Republican candidate for Congress in the River 
District speaks well for his party. He is a Conser- 


vative Republican, and testifled his desire for an 
adjustment of the reeonstruction issues upon a 
friendly basis, without race troubles, by accepting 


*a placejon the Dent ticket for Lieutenant-Governor 


in 1869. He came into the State soon after the war, 
to stay, and is thoroughly identified with it in sym- 
athy and interest. On the main question, the 
evees, with the people of his district, he will work 
with genuine heartiness to promote thelr building. 
Coi.Percy ought to accept a Democratic nomination 
and be elected, in virtue of his unsurpassed quali- 
ficattons, but the Republicans seem tohave made 
the best selection from the aspirants before them. 
tie ates Sa eG 
A COLORED PREACHER MISSING. 

Derroit, Mich., July 22.—A special dispatch 
from Windsor, Ontario, says: “Archibald Mann, 
a colored preacher, and his wife mysteriously dis- 


appeared Sunday evening. Mann’s house was 
found burned to the ground, and it is an open ques- 
tion as to whether he and his wife were burned to 
death or fled and burned the house behind them. 
Their lives had been threatened by a number of 
Irish families, who were jealous of their presence 
there. There is much excitement over the affair.” 


ne Re 


OARSMEN COMPETING FOR PRIZES. 
MancuestTeER, N. H., July 22.—A three-mile 
single seull race was rowed on Lake Massabesic, 


at 7 o’clock this evening, between Frederick Plais- 
ted, George Hosmer, and John Tweed, the !atter of 
Lowell, for prizes of $100 to the first and $50 to 
the second. Hosmer won by about two lengths 
ahead of Plaisted. Time—Hosmer, 16:04; Plaisted, 
16:08; Tweed, 16:22. 
npn isi cas 
PRINT CLOTH MARKET. 

Fay River, Mass., July 22.—The printing 
cloth market has been quiet in demand, with quo- 
tations eontinued at 374 and 314 cents for the re- 


spective qualities. Production for the week, 155,- 
000 pieces; sales, 78,000 pieces; deliveries, 106,000 
pieces; and stock on hand, 742,000 pleces. 
AN EDITOR TO RETIRE. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July 22.—The American 


to-morrow will contain the announcement of the 


retirement of Col. Arthur S. Colyar, its political 
editor and President of the American Company. 
a 
A LETTER LEFT BY MRS. LINCOLN. 
From the Chicago Tribune, July 21. 
Yesterday afternoon a messenger from the 
Fidelity Safe Deposit Company handed Judge 
Loomis a large white envelope. Upon the outside 


were the instructions that there was a letterin- 
closed which was not to be opened until after the 
death of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. Inside of the 
white envelope was a smalier yellow one, similarly 
indorsed, and that the letter inclosed therein 
should be opened by the County Judge only after 
the lady’s death, That death haying o0c- 


curred, Jadge Loomis opened the yellow en- 
velope, and he found therein a smali mourning 
bordered envelope sealed. it was indorsed, ** To 
be opened by the County Judge of Cook County 
after the death of Mrs. Lincoln.”” Judge Loomis 
endeavored to find Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, in order 
that he might open the letter in his presence, he 
being the only surviving son of the late President. 
Inquiry at Mr. Isham’s office showed that Mr. Lin- 
coln was not here, and would not arrive in Chi- 
cago until this morning. Judge Loomis then went 
to Mr. Isham’s office, where he opened the letter 
in the presence of Mr. Isham. It was written on 
two sheets of note paper, and dated July 29, 1873, 
but both gentlemen deciined to make its contents 
public, as the subject-matter was entirely private. 
rr OOO 


FORMING A MILITARY LIBRARY. 


THE WORK PROPOSED BY THE CINCINNATI 
EX-ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 

CINCINNATI, July 22.—The Cincinnati Socie- 
ty of ex-Army and Navy Officers has decided to 
begin at once the work of collecting a military 
library and records of a military character. The 
idea began with a desire to eollect materials, while 
the chief actors are yet living, from which an unim- 
passioned and truthful history of the rebellion may 
one day be written, but this purpose has grown 


until itis now proposed to make a collection of 
all works and records obtainable relating to any of 
the American wars. Histories written from both 
stand-points in each confiiet and the records of 
each contending Army will be alike sought. Gen. 
Daws has 500 volumes of rebel war history, which 
he has already promised the society, and others 
have also assured the officers of the society of their 
willingness to place in its keeping their collections 
of works relating to American wars. The papers 
which are read before the society upon the differ- 
ent battles of the rebellion and upon other events 
and reminiscences of the conflict will also be pre- 
served. The exploits of the Navy will be gtven full 
space. The question of a proper building came up 
before the meeting, but as suitable alcoves can be 
received from the Mercantile Library Association, 
it is probable that, for several years at least, the 
Military Library will have its rooms in the Mercan- 
tile Association’s building. 
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THE WHATHER INDICATIONS. 


WASHINGTON, July 23—1 A. M.—For New- 
England, fair weather, winds mostly south-west- 
erly, nearly stationary temperature and pressure. 

For the Middle Atlantic States, fair weather, light 
variable winds,, stationary or higher temperature, 
stationary pressure. 


For the South Atlantic and East Gulf States, 
partiy cloudy weather, local rain. winds mostly 
north-easterly, nearly stationary temperature and 
pressure. 

For the West Gulf States, partly cloudy weather, 
occasional rain, winds mostly easterly, nearly sta- 
tionary temperature and pressure. 

For Tennessee and the Ohio Valley, warmer, fair 
weather, northerly winds, generally shifting to 
southerly, stationary or lower pressure. 

For the lake region, warmer, fair weather, winds 
mostly southerly, stationary or lower pressure. 

For the Upper Mississippi Valley, warmer, fair 
weather, winds mostly southerly, lower pressure. 

For the Missouri Valley, warmer. fair weather, 
followed by increasing cloudiness and local rains, 
southerly winds, lower pressure. 

For California, fair weather. 

For the North Pacific coast region, local rains. 

The rivers will remain nearly stationary. 


The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compar- 
ison with the corresponding date of last year, as 
indicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s phar- 
macy, No. 218 Broadway: 

1881, 1882.) ° 1881. 1882. 

AW, ccunccdnstes 66° = s- Z3°" 13:30 P. Wh... 006ccas 77 ~=36s79° 
6A. M.. 36 E one Te 
73° 

71° 

Average temperature yesterday 746° 
Average temperature for same date last vear 715¢° 


1881, 1882, 
Average for the week.................-. 72 6-7? 77° 


IRS PEER ES 
FAIR PLAY 1N POLITICS. 

In issuing the call for the Republican con- 
vention in the Second Congressional District of 
Florida, the committee congratulates the voters 
npon the triumph of right in the seating of Repre- 
sentative Bisbee, and says: ‘‘An honest ballot is 
the cornerstone upon which our Government 
rests, and its existence would be constantly men- 
aced in the hands of the Democratic Party as long 
as its organization depends for success upen sup- 
pressing the legal votes of its opponents and 
awarding to minority candidates a certificate of 


election. This was done in this Congressional dis- 
trict in 1878 and in 1880. The difference in the two 
years was a difference only in methods. There is 
but one safe rule to guide usin the affairs of gov- 
ernment, and that is to give to every citizen justice 
according to the laws of the land. The spirit 
of fair play that actuates all honorable men is 
what distinguishes civilized man from the bar- 
barian. Men and measures should be judged ac- 
cerding to their merits. Prejudice against the par- 
ticipation of the colored race in political affairs 
should be repreached and destroyed. His cit'zen- 
ship is immovably fixed ip the organic and su- 
preme law, and the suppression of his vote or the 
denial to him of any right is as great a crime as it 
isin the case of any other citizen. Let every citi- 
zen accept this conscientiously as a fixed fact, and 
study to conform his conduct to it, and that seo- 
tionalism which now mars our national peace and 
happiness will be removed forever from political 
discussion.” 
_—_—— 


ANOTHER GEORGIA FISH STORY. 
From the Montezuma (Ga.) Weekly. 
Wilkes Colsey, a negro man at work on the 
dredge boat on Flint River, while in a battean at- 
tending to his duties, was attacked by an enor- 
mous gar-fish, with gaping mouth, seeming to seek 


his destruction. In this fight the negro fell over- 
board beyond the reach of the boat, and the fish 
went at him furiously. The negro struck out for 
the shore, but the fish continued the attack, mak- 
ing the water fairly foam in his frenzy. Several 
— attempted to aid their friend, but the small 
oats were too far off to be of any avail. After 
being struck and bitten several times by the vora- 
cious fish the shore was made and the negro felt 
relieved. This happening was §witnessed by a 
number of veople and is true. The fish was an 
enormous one. 
wns ice 
AFFLICTED WiTHR TRIPLE SIGHT. 
From the Milwaukee Wisconsin, July 20. 
Miss Effie Stowell, daughter of Mayor Stow- 
eli, is confined to her bed at the residence of her 
father. Her disease is one of peculiar nature. She 
ean see three objects distinctly where there is 
actually but one. Since Saturday last she has 
slept continually without awaking except when 
aroused by some one. When awake she is bright 
and talkative, but soou relapses into sleep again 
when left to herself. She has been ill for about 
two years but not until lately seriously so. Her 
friends in the city are legion, and the result of her 
illness will be anxiously watched. 
mee - 
DISAPPOINTMENT TO ASTRONOMERS. 
From the Chicago Tridune. 
Mapison, Wis., July 20.—Astronomers will 
regret to learn that Prof. Edward S. Holden has 
found, after long experiment, that the solar ob- 


servatory erected near Washburn Observatory by 
the late Prof. Watson for the observation of Vul- 
can and the possible discovery of other intra- 
mereurial planets is a failure, and to-day the costly 
instruments made in Europe for the experiment 
were dismounted. 

SS ec 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN'’S GRANDSON, 
From the Washington Republican. 


Jack Lincoln, son of Secretary Lincoln, is a. 


very bright and interesting little fellow, and 
affords a considerable amount of entertainment to 
the clerks and visitors to his father’s office. The 
other day he was amusing himself by copying the 
names of the Presidents, and, pausing, looked up 
trom his work, and, with great naiveté, remarked: 


“Why, ever so many of the Presidents were. 


named after streets in Chicago.”’ 
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PROPOSED REGATTA IN HALIFAX. 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, July 22.—A move- 
ment is on foot to get up a rowing regatta to take 


place here about the latter part of Augnst, at 
which prizes will be given for professional single 
and double sculls and amateurs. If $2,000 is sub- 
scribed, it is thought that some of the best oarsmen 
can be induced to enter. 


BANK FAILURE IN ILLINOIS. 
CINCINNATI, July 22.—Willard’s Bank, at 


Jonesborough, Ill., failed this morning. The liabil- 


ities and assets are not known at present. Mr. 
Willard is absent, and much feeling is manifested 
among the resident depositors. 


POTTSVILLE, Penn., July 22.—Pliny Porter, 
50 years old, committed suicide by drowning him- 
self in the canal near his home, at Schuyikill Haven, 
to-day. Financial embarrassment was the cause 
of the act. 

NeEw-Haven, Conn., July 22.—The army- 


worm is doing much damage along the shore line 
and is moving this way. 


——— 


Do not go to the country without a bottle of 
Angostura Bitters to flavor your soda or lemonade 
and keep your digestive organs in order. Be sure 
itis the genuine Angostura of world-wide fame, 


and manufactured only by 
Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS.—Zachange. 


At the St. Nicholas, Cincinnati, the epi- 
cure gets all that his late ever dreamed of, 
and the dyspeptic that best of cures—faultiess 
cooking. The house has been enlarged by 75 rooms 
and suites, and an elevator put in.— Cincinnati 
commercial. 


Hab Punch is Delicious 
With iced lemonade or soda-water. Very popular in 
wine merchants. 


festive enjoyments. Of grocers and 
—Advertisement, 


On the Big Ocean Steamers. 

Travelers to Europe know 
steamer is a world in itself, with pro 4 
every disaster that can happen, from shipwreck 
sea-sickness. are le who have 
sickness so bad 
their sorrows. 
Pain KILLER With them, anc will 
glass of water, they will be 
gives. Capt. ry 
ocean for many years, says 


without a supply of Pain ER.— Advertise 


alterative, a specific for disorders of the stomach, live 
and kidneys. Avoid harsh waters, native and fore! 

cs Specialy thoee that sediment when bott 

Such waters are positive irritants and impair the dx 
gestive organs and kidneys. j 


— een 
_Rupture Radically Cured.—De. MARSH" 
treatment the ouly reliable cure; 40 years’ practic 
experience. Only office No. % Vesey-st., Astor Ho 
(Vesey-st. front.) e 


* Congress Water.’’—Superior to all. aa 


i 
fishd 


Surf Hotel. Fire Island B h.—Sat 
an enc 


ing, and beg ome | unsurpassed; always cool, 
leave Lony Island City at 8:05 A. M., 4:30 P. ML 


Fussell’s Ice Cream Depot and Saloon hay 
been moved toa larger store—No. 760 Broadway, 
tween 8th and 9th sts. Established 1851, 


——— 


Lundborg’s Perfume 
MARECHAL NIEL KOSE, 


Earl & Wilson’s Short-band Collars and 
BEAD-EDGE CUFFs are the best. Sold everywhere. 


You can always have hearty, robust health in you§ 
family at little cost by using Parker's Ginger Tonic. 
5 a oo 


“*Alderney Brand,’’ 
BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MILE 


MARRIED. 


GADD—OLIVER.—On Tuesday, July 18, at St. Paul’ 
Church, Centra! Morrisania, by the Rev. T. R. Harris, 
RICHARD HENRY GaDD to ELLA OLIVER, all of Tremont. 

SCHIERBRAND—WING.—In Dresden, June be at 
the English Chapel, by the Rev. John Peters, of t 
American Protestant Episcopal Church, Hanus Ret 
HOLD VON SCHIERBRAND, First Lieutenant of Fifth Sa 
ony Infantry, Regiment Prince Freaerick August 1 
s 5 i Louise. daughter of William H. Wing, Br 

yn, XN. 1. 
—E 


DIED. 


ARNOLD.—New-York oy July 21, Jocra E. M.A 
SOLD, widow of the late F. W. arnold and daughter of, 
Jeremiah and the late Hannwh M. Griswold. i 

Interment at Nyack, Monday P. M., 24th inst, 

BLAKE.—Suddenly, at Viareggio, Italy, June 2, 188 
of ‘heart disease, EpGarR T., son of Stephen M. an 
Elizabeth A. Blake, 

The funeral will be held at No. 50 East 34th-s 
New-York, at 2:30 P. M., Tuesday, Juty 25. 

BRANDEGEF.—At Bayonne, New-Jersey, on July 19, 
JEANETTE CaROLine, widow of the late Jacob Brand 
gee and daughter of the late André Daniel Chastan' 
of New-Orteans, La. 

Relatives and friends are respectfully invited toa 
tend the funeral from St. Francia Xavier’s Chure 
West 16th-st., at 11 o’clock A. M., on Monday, the 24th, 
inst. It is requested that no flowers be sent. ; 

§a¥- New-Orleans and San Francisco papers pleas@ 


copy. 
COLWELL.—Entered into rest on Saturday, July 
WILLIAM H, COLWELL, agea 67 years. 

The funeral services will be held on Monday, th 
24th inst., at 2:30 o’clock P. M., at the Harlem Presby< 
terlan Church, corner Madisomav. and 125th-stj 
Friends are kindly requested not to send flowers. t 

COOK.—On July 21, Erase, W., infant daughterog 
Walter L. and Libble M. Cook. j 
P Funeral services on Sunday, at 2:30, at No. 308 West 

th-st. 

DENISON.—Snuddenly, at Little Silver, New-Jersey,] 
on Friday, July 21, CHARLES DENISON, } 

Notice of funeral hereafter. t 

GERATY-FAGAN.—At her late residence, No. 54 
Fast 79th-st., on Friday, July 21, MarosrRer A., eldes€ 
daughter of the late Thomas H. and Mary C. Geraty. | 

Notice of funeral hereatter. } 

GRAHAM.—On Saturday, July 22, Jonn F., oldest 
son of Archibald and Elisebeth Graham, in the 25th 
year of hisage. ¢ 

Services will be held at his father’s residence, N 
396 3d-st.. Brooklyn, E. D., on Monday, July 24, 73d 
P. M., to which relatives and friends are invited. Fu¢ 
neral on Tuesday morning, at lu A. M. { 

HALSTEAD.—On Thursday, July 20, Lottie A. Hat 
STEAD. i 

Relatives and friends sre respectfully invited to at 
tend her funeral services from residence of her m oth¢ 
er, Mrs. Charlotte Haistead, No. 177 Alexander-av. 
(between 135th and 136th sts.,) July 23, at 6 P. M. Ina 
terment at Tarrytown. } 

JARRETT.—July 21, at his late resiaence, No. 80@ 
S8th-av., THOMAS NATHANIEL, in the 54th year of his age, 

Funeral Monday, at 1 P. M., from St. Timothy a 
Church, 57th-st., between 8th and 9th avs. ; 

MAINE.—At Katonah, Friday, July 21, 1882, of 
cholera infantum, ISABEL, youngest child of Malcol 
Fs and C. Francina Maine, agea 1 year 6 months 

ays. 

Funeralfrom the residence of her parents, No. 
7th-av., Brooklyn, on Sunday, 23d inst., at 11 o’cl 


A. M. 

MURRAY.—THomMas Murpay, formerly of 23a-At.,, 
suddenly, at his residence, No. 148 East 48th-st., Sate 
urday morning. i 

Notice of funeral hereafter. ' 

RICE.—On Saturday, July 22, 1882, at the residence 
of his aunt, Mrs. Anderson, No. 2:6 DeKalb-av., 
Breoklyn, WILLLAM B. Rice, in the thirty-fourth (34th) 
year of nis age. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


—_—~—~_—_—_— rer 





ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F’G CO. 


‘Invite an-inspection of their new styles of FINE GAS 


FIXTURES now on exhibition in their parlors, No. 6B) 


, Greene and Nos. 68, 70, 72, and 74 Wooster sts. 


(Two biocks west of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
Broadway, cars pass the door.) 


» 
HEA D-QUARTERS FOR GOOD RELIABLE 
Painless Dentisary; 40 years’ practice; prices r 
auced; good rubber sets from $8 upward; fine gol 
aud platina work on best terms; best filling from 3} 
up; extracting tader gas, 50 cents. Dr. WAIT & SONY 
No. 45 East 23d-st., near 4th-av. 


f sone ctl aac a OO OE 

CLARET WINES. { 

Good, sourd wine from $3 50 to $30 per case, includ< 

ing the fine st bottled at the Chateau. A special wine,, 

f bottled by the growers; best value in New-York, 
B. KIF,K & CO., 1,158 Broadway and 69 Fulton-st. 


ONS/UMPTION !—DR. HEINTZELMAN, PHYSI-+ 
clan. for consumptives, No. 3 West 3d-st. No charla< 
tanry, j 
4iL.ES PERMANENTLY ERADICATED iN 1 TO 3 
weeks. No knife, ligature, or caustic. Send for oir~ 
cU.lar with references. Dr. HOYT, No. 836 West 27th-st, 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


Foreign mails for the week ending July 29, will close 
at this office as follows: 

MONDAY—At 3 A. M. for Brazil, per steam-shig 
Glenapp, via Newport News. 

TUESDAY—At 9:30 A. M. for Europe, per steam: 
ship Abyssinia, via Queentown; at 10 A. M. for Jamak 
ca, Jacmel, Turk’s Island, Greytown, and Port Limon, 
per steam-ship Atlas; at 7 P. M. for China and Japan, 
via San Francisco. 

WEDNESDAY—At 10 A. M. for Europe, per steam< 
ship Servia, via Queenstown, (letters for Germany 
and Franee must directed * per Servia;”’) at 11 A. 
M. for France direct, per steam-ship Labrador, via 
Havre; at 11 A. M. for Europe, per steam-ship Main, 
via Southampton and Bremen; at 11 A. M. for tha 
Netherlands direct, per steam-ship W. A. Scholten. 
via Rotterdam; at 7:30 P. M. for Truxillo and Bay, 
islands. via New-Orleans; at 8:30 P. M. for Newfound< 
land and St. Pierre-Miquelon, via Halifax. 

THURSDAY—At 11 A. M., for Europe, per steam-ship’ 
City of Brussels, via Queenstown, (letters for Germany 
and France must be directed “per City of Brussels;”’y 
at 11 A. M., for France, Germany, &c., per steam-ship 
Suevia, via Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg (let- 
ters for Great Britain and other European countries! 
mus, be directed “ per Suevia;”) at 1:30 P. M., for Ber« 
muda, per steam-ship Orinoco; at 1:30 P. M., for Cuba 
and Porto Rico, per steam-ship City of Alexandria; aa 
2 ©, M., tor Newfoundland, per steam-ship Canima. , 

FRIDAY —At 10 A. M., for Port-au-Prince, Savanilla, 
&ec., per steam-ship Alene; at 1 P. M.. for Savanilla, 
oe Greytown and Port_Limon, per steam-ship Clau< 

us. 

SATURDAY—At 11 A. M., for Germany, &c., pex 
steam-ship General Werder, via Southampton and 
Bremen, (letters for Great Britain and other curopean 
countries must be directed “per General Werder;”’} 
at 1P. M., for Scotland direct, per steam-ship Devonia, 
via Glasgow; at 1 P. M., for Belgium direct, per steam- 
ship Zeeland, via Antwerp; at 1 P. M., for Europe, gen 
steam-ship Germanic, via Queenstown; at 1:30 P. M.,) 
for Cuba and Porto Rico, per steam-ship Sarat 
Mails for Australia, New-Zeaiand, Sandwich and uf 
Islands, via San Francisco, close Aug. 19 at 7 P. M.; a 
1P.M., for the Windward Islands, per steam-shi 
Muriel; at 7:30 P. M., for Honauras and Livingsto 
via New-Orleans. HENRY G. PEARSON, 

Postmaster. 


LS 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AT GRACE CHAPEL, 


14TH-ST., NEAR 4TH-AV., 
Rev. A. B. CARTER. D. D., PASTOR. 
HOLY COMMUNION AT 9 A. M. 
MORNING SERVICE, 11. EVENING, 7:45. 


LIL. SOULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-AV., CORNER 
20th-st.—Sunday. July 23, Rev. Russell N. Bellow: 
2 La ork, will preach at 11 A.M, Public cordia 
nv l. 


ISHOP SNOW, OF MOUNT ZION, TH 
pecial messenger of the coming King of Glory, 
will preach in the Medical College, z3d-st. and 4th-av, 
at 3 P. M., in answer to the question, “ What is 
World Coming to?” Come and hear. } 


HURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, MAD~ 
ison-av. and 42d-st., Kev. Wilbur F. Watkins, D. D.,; 
Rector.—Open ali Summér. Morning service at j 
with sermon by the Rector. Short devotional se { 
in the chapel at 8 P. M. Strangers cordially invited. 


ARIST CHURCH, 5TH-AV., CORNER 38TH-| 
/ v. Dr. Shipman, Rector.—Moi service. 
at 10:30 A. M,; evening prayer at 5 P. M. 


Fisk posure HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, NO. 
155 Worth-st.—Service of song singing by chila 
every Sunday at 3:30 o’clock P. Public invitea. | 


RAVE CHURCH, BROADWAY.—OPEN 

allSummer. Services at 11 A. M., w ; 

At m6 — with Se anthem. M., with a sermon, 
oa era: 

be ioe na daily a Grace ‘Senn Be Se ee er 


adjoining ehurch on the north side, from 11 to lh» 
o’clock. 


ECTURE, WHAT 


S SPIRITUA 
ISM? by Mrs. FW Gades Alscn reeren throug 


Mrs. Margaret Fox Kane, at Everett Hail, 
SUNDAY, July 23, at 8P. M. Admission, 50 cents. } 


EO Ee te aT oe ee 
PEN ALL SUMMER.— CHURCH OF THE 


Strangers, Mercer-st., near 8th.—Kev. Dr. Deem@ 
will preach ac 10:30 morning and 7:45 evening, 
© seats are always free. = 

Sz; GEORGE'S CHURCH, STUYVESANT« 

aay ag oe PR 
rgess, op of Qu ; mo prayer 

9:30; at 11 o’clock, sermon by Bishop; ordination 
and communion service; evening prayer, 5 o’clock. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 
46th-st., north side, between 5th and 6th avs. 
The Rev. A. B. HART, Rector. 
Services on sunday at 10:30 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
T. THOMAS CHURCH, STH-AV. AN 
53d-st., West.—Morning prayer and sermon ever 
@t 10:30 o’clocke 
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GREASERS AMUSEMENTS 


—— 
PASTIMES OF ‘THE MEXICANS IN 
THE: TERRITORIES. 

THE CRAZE FOR GAMBLING—A HORSR-RACE 
IN THE;.GREAT WEST—MEXICAN AND 
COWBOY JOCKEYS—HOW THE GREASERS 
BET—A DANCING. PARTY. 

Trrxipap, Col., July 15.—It is not 
strange that a people by necessity leading 
lives so insipid as those of the general run of 
Mexicans should eagerly grasp at whatever 
promises to: contribute a little flavor of va- 
riety and excitement to the humdrum routine 
of their existence. Without more intellectual 
resources for amusement, the Mexican natu- 
rally betakes himself to gambling, horse- 
racing, and dancing. In Colorado, south of 
the Arkansas River, and in New-Mexico, in 
all places where Mexicans consort, there you 
are likely to find knots of brown-skinned 
gamblers intent on monte or some other 
favorite game of cards. They may 
bear all the signs of poverty about 
their persons, but the importance to 
them of the five and ten cent pieces which 
they hazard is swamped by the delightful ex- 
citement to be momentarily enjoyed while 
their money holds out. He is a thorough-going 
gambler,. the Mexican—silent, indifferent to 
all things, except the game in hand, not given 
to outward displays of feeling at the varying 
tide of fortune, with all his powers of calcula- 
tion concentrated on the run of the cards. 
When not gambling on his own account the 
Mexican basa keen relish for standing by and 
watching a game of chance. He will look on 
for hours apparently with as much interest as 
if there were a fortune of his own at stake. 
The passion for gambling is not confined to 
any condition or age. Sheep-herdersin their 


camps and rural Dons in their village resorts 
are alike devotees at the shrine of Chance, 

A horse-race excites the Mexican gambling 
propensities to their utmost. The affair is 
made the occasion of a gala day. It has been 
the general subject of conversation in the village 
for weeks before the appointed time. The points 
of the rival horses have all been discussed, 
their past achievements reviewed, and each 
ian has chosen his favorite. The fame of the 
coming event has been noised throughout the 
country-side, and in every ranch and camp 
there has been solemn debate concernin 
the probable winner. The ong-exeecie’ 
day at last has come. Don Carnero and 
Pedro, John the Baptist, and a all 
the great men and the little, marshal their 
families and proceed to tbe field of action. 
The women and children, arrayed in the best 
and brightest of their holiday attire, come in 
wagons. They pack themselves in, as many as 
the vehicles will hold, squatted down on the 
fioor of the boxes, or with boards arranged as 
seats lengthwise of the wagons. A load of 
Mexican women on a race-day is a moy- 
ing mass of divers glaring colors brought 
into neighborship with a reckless disregard for 
barmony. The grassiest of greens, the brick- 
iest of reds, the most impossible of blues and 

ellows are laid on with no sparing hand in a 
jumble that has a somewhat startling effect 
upon a not over-sensitive mind, and that 
would render a disciple of the delicate school 
of modern pre-Raphaelitism a fit inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. The men, too, are gotten 
up with all the display of which the 
dress of toeir sex is capable. Each of 
them rejoices in a clean white shirt, 
which is by no means an every day occurrence 
in the life of the ordinary Mexican. He wears 
the precious misshapen Sunday coat and trou- 
sers of black cloth, which show by the creases 
that they spend the greater portion of the 
time folded away in the bousehold trunk, On 
his heels are the largest spurs with which he is 
able to furnish himself. Perhaps his hat is 
bound around the brim with some frippery of 
gilt or silver tinsel. A bright red handkerchief 
1s tied about his neck. His waist is girdled 
with a cartridge belt, from which a large re- 
volver is suspended in a sheath. He has deco- 
rated his horse’s bridle with a piece of red rib- 
bon, and by an unremitting use of the great 
spurs he essays to make his ill-conditioned 
beast show some indications of spirit and res- 
tiveness in order that he may exhibit his skill 
of horsemanship. 

They come in squads and troops to the field, 
the cavaliers riding in front of and behind the 
blazing wagon-loads of Seforas and Sefioritas, 
For 50 miles in every direction each settlement 
has sent at least a party of riders to witness 
the forthcoming event. The course is laid out 
on a table-land hard by the village on which 
lives the owner of one of the horses that are 
to run. There are two parallel tracks, each 
@ quarter of a mile in Jlength, the 
quarter-mile dash being the style of rac- 
ing most in vogue. On either side of the 
course the wagons empty themselves of their 
gaudy burdens, many of the riders dismount, 
the horses are turned loose or picketed out to 
graze. There is a groat deal of walking up 
and down the tracks done by the people, and 
much critical comparison is bestowed on those 
paths to glory. ‘The women-folk are as keenly 
engaged as the men, and their voices may oc- 
casionally be distinguished among others an- 
nouncing in sbrili tones their willingness to 
bet on their favorite animals. But the as- 
semblage is not wholly composed of Mexicans. 
There are many Americans present, deputa- 
tions trom the stock ranches of the region, 
and of their number is the owner of one of the 
race-horses. Heisa ‘‘cattle man,” and hasa 
following of ‘‘cowboys,.” who waddle along 
the course in their stiff leather leggings, evi- 
dently thinking themselves very fine fel- 
lows with their broad-brimmed white hats, 
their great revolvers belted to their waists, 
and their jingling spurs. lt is noticeable that 
while the Mexicans are to a man—and to a 
woman—laying their wagers in favor of the 
horse which belongs to a Mexican, the Amer- 
icans are divided. They back their judg- 
ments and not their prejudices, being 
Influenced less by a desire to sup- 
port the representative of the American 

arty than by a wish to earn an honest penny 
by choosing the winner of the race. The 
Americans are quieter also and less enthusi- 
astic than the greaser sportsmen. These be- 
come more and more excited as the hour set 
for the race draws near. They prance over 
the ground, holding their money aloft in the 
air, and frantically challenging somebody to 
accept their proffered bets. A man without 
money to tender as stakes expresses a devour- 
ing anxiety to put up a pony as a wager. 
Another man has a cow which he would lose 
or duplicate. A third has a little flock of 
sheep with which he seeks to tempt fortune. 
In fact, there are few of a Mexican’s posses- 
sions whieh he is not willing to risk on the 
outcome of a race when he is well warmed up 
to the spirit of the occasion. 

Here now come the horses, led to the track 
by their respective owners, and followed by 
the lads who are to act as jockeys. One of the 
latter is a Texas-bred youth, cool, self-pos- 
sessed, confident, ‘glancing now and then at 
his competitor with a disdainful smile. He 
has draped himself in a new dark-blue shirt, 
and has a red handkerchief spotted with white 
tied loosely around his neck. He has bor- 
rowed a pair of silver-plated spurs and carries 
a leather quirt hung by a loop from his wrist. 
His bearing shows a strong consciousness 
that he is the centre of attraction for the gaze 
of all the throng, but he is far from being dis- 
turbed by the burden of that belief. On the con- 
trary, ashe speaks afew condescending words 
to some acquaintance in the crowd that has 
gathered about the starting-place, he peers 
with affected carelessness out of the corner of 
bis eye to make sure that he is still the re- 
cipient of a proper share of curious admira- 
tion. Nor is the Mexican boy who is to mount 
the equine champion of his people less sensible 
of the important character in which he ap- 
pen His compressed lips, the bright light 

his usually dull eyes, the flush that reddens 
his dark-skinned cheek, the firmly closed hands 
and the rigid muscles of the limbs, all show 
that he is ready to bubble over with excite- 
tment. Hs has scarcely a word ora look in 
reply to the encouraging expressions of his 
oang companions who flock-around him, but 

e listens attentively and earnestly when the 

e gray-bearded man, hatless and coatless, who 
owns the Mexican horse, whispers some last 
pdvice and warning in his ear. 

'. And now the-riders are up, the Mexican boy 
having, before mounting, thrown off his 
dlothes, except a white cotton undershirt and 
drawers of the same material. He uses no 
éaddile, but around the horse’s body is a broad 
and rather leose surcingle, under which the 

Dragon his knees. As thé two horses range 

de by side all the advantage seems to 

gn favor of the Mexican’s animal. Heisa 
small but handsome bay gelding, with plenty 
of spiritand free, bold action. Hie opponent 
is, on the contrary, an abject specimen of the 
**cow-pony” class of animals--an unkempt, 


‘ee shambling along with his 
beavy head oop card the ground, 


2 EE fare 


2 from an ~ 


mud turtle from an antelope, It is not 
surprising that when the contrast between 
the horses is emphasized by their proximity to 
each other, the enthusiasm of the Mexican 
spectators becomes more demonstrative than 
ever. They fairly scream in their efforts to 
secure bets, and make wild offers to give odds, 
They shout exultingly to each other, and dare 
the Americanos to back the rough old roan, 
There are not wanting Americanos who, in an 
unobstrusive way, are availing themselves of 
the offers of their greaser neighbors, and many 
of the latter will Fe stripped of money and be 
poorer by the loss of a pony or of one or more 
cows should the Pride of the Plaza fail to out- 
run his rival. 

The women have all again climbed into the 
wagons. The men have mounted their horses 
and are strung along the course, with larger 
numbers at the starting and finishing places. 
The horses move up to the score. There is some 
jockeying, each rider seeking to get an advant- 
age in the ene. and several times the 
horses are recalled by the starter. At last that 
function gives the word ‘‘Go!” and the 
racers rush down the tracks amid a furious 
outburst of yells, and followed by a swarm 
of horsemen spurring their ponies in hot pur- 
suit. It is a very pretty spectacle; the dark, 
shining animal with the rider in white moves 
sone the narrow path with grand leaps, and— 
yes, it is possible; the sleepy old roan has been 
transformed at the word to go, his inert limbs 
have been infused with vigorous life, and he 
shoots like a thunderbolt between the rows of 
wagons and mounted men. The Americans 
shout for joy. The Mexicans suddenly are 
still, for their favorite is the rearward horse. 
The white-clad youth raises his quirt as he ap- 
proaches the line where the judges are sta- 
tioned, and in answer to the whip the horse 
makes a tremendous struggle to go to the front. 
But the old roan is used to that sort of thing; 
his rider moves his heel, and at the touch of 
the spur the beast makes a succession of great 
bounds, and lands across the line a good half- 
length in advance of his adversary. 

Very great is the delight of the Americans 
at having ‘* cleaned out the greasers,’’ while 
the latter are correspondingly crestfallen. But 
they bear their reverse with good humor. A 
shrug of the shoulders, a lifting cf the eye- 
brows, an exclamation of ‘*‘ Mala suerte !” 
are their only active signs of disappointment. 
Their subdued bearing will soon give place to 
one of noisy revelry, for the greater part of the 
men repair forthwith to the village, where 
they will spend the remnant of their money 
and then run into debt over the bar of the lit- 
tle saloon for the vile compound sold in such 
places alleged to be whisky, and unlike an 
other beverage on the face of the earth. Wit 
becoming care for the lives of his customers, 
the dealerin this singular fluid dilutes it gen- 
erously with water. The Mexican, who has 
not a strong head against ordinary liquors, can 
imbibe considerable quantities of the stuff in 
its modified condition before he reaches the 
stage when he has to be carried off in the arms 
of his less intoxicated companions. 

A race in the afternoon is generally fol- 
lowed in the evening by a baile or ** dance,”’ 
It must be confessed that a rural ‘* dance’’ in 
New-Mexico isa most dismal affair, but that 
the active participants in such entertainments 
derive some sort of enjoyment therefrom is 
proved by the frequency with which bailes are 
arranged. There is not much preliminary 
formality about these rural gatherings. Who- 
ever feels the spirit of dancing strong within 
him engages the services of the village mu- 
sicians and sends forth word to the neighbor- 
hood at large that on a stated night there will 
bea baile at a given house. Everybody is, 
free to come without further ceremony, 
There are no restrictions of fashion as to cos- 
tume. The sheep-herder in his patched overalls 
and cowhide moccasins will be as welcome as 
the Don in his best attire. Nevertheless, most of 
the people who attend the baile have done 
something toward the betterment of their cus- 
tomary appearance. The women are dressed 
in the same style ef magnificence which we 
have seen at the horse-race, and to their white 
shirts the men have added paper collars and 
brigbt-colored neckties, the knots of which 
persist in working around under the wearers’ 
ears. Mexican etiquette is not strict in de- 
manding washed faces and hands under any 
circumstances, but there are at least some 
among the company who have gone through 
the motions of ablution and whose complex- 
ions are consequently a shade lighter than 
usual. 

The ball-room is not imposing either by its 
size or decorations. Each townlet bas some 
one room, which, by reason of its boarded 
floor and superior dimensions, is recognized as 
the regular place for social festivities. Benches 
and a few chairs are ranged around the sides, 
half adozen candles stuck into bottles and 
other candelabra improvised for the occasion 
are fastened to the walls, and then all is ready 
for the baile to goon. The music is that of a 
fiddle or an accordeon, sometimes of both 
when the village rejoices in two musicos, Al- 
though the Mexican musician is self-taught, 
he oftenis able to produce quite tolerable 
sounds from his instrument, some allowance 
being made for the cheap quality of the Jatter. 
Atall events, he plays well enough to content 
his audience. 

Except when actually dancing the men and 
women do not mingle. The women seat them- 
selves at one end of the room, and the men 
cluster at the other end. Nor is conversation 
between partners in a dance permissible. A 
Mexican who should see his wife or daughter 
talking with her partner while dancing would 
at once suspect that somo intrigue was hatch- 
ing between the pair under cover of the noise 
of the music and the dancers’ feet. Amer- 
icans who are not familiar with the ways 
of Mexicans, and those who are aware 
of the interdiction against conversation 
but who choose to trespass against the rules, 
are likely to meet with a blunt admonition to 
the effect that dancing and not talking should 
be the present business in hand. And the Mex- 
icans themselves dance as if, in fact, they were 
engaged in some very grave and rather doleful 
ceremony. Ata note given as a signal by the 
musician, such men as propose engaging in the 
quadrille, or whatever may be the dance an- 
pounced, walk solemnly across the room and 
hold ont each a hand to his chosen partner, 
Then, in all silence, they take their places on 
the floor and the music begins. There is no 
“calling off” of figures as is the cus- 
tom among rustic Americans. All the 
dancers know what to do, and _ they 
do it with serious deliberation. Neither 
dawdling indifference nor frolicsome capering 
is a habit of Mexican dancing. Sober ponder- 
osity, reminding one of the terpsichorean per- 
formances of the trained elephant in the cir- 
cus, is the prevailing characteristic of the move- 
ments of the women as well as of the men. 
The dancers are oppressively observant of time 
and the proper step, and all move together 
with the precision of machinery. When the 
music ceases the lads hand the lasses to their 
seats with an air as if they were confiding dear 
friends to the grave, and then return to the 
men’s part of the room. 


Refreshments in the shape of edibles are 
rarely served at country bailes, but whisky is 
as rarely missing. If there be no convenient 
bar-room to which the men may retreat in de- 
tachments to partake from time to time of a 
convivial glass of Sheep-herder’s Delight there 
are sure to be numerous bottles of that seduc 
tive liquor brought to the ball-room in the 
pockets of the bailedores. As a consequence 
quarrels are of frequent occurrence. When 
only Mexicans are involved in these affrays no 
great harm is likely to ensue, for José Maria 
and Juan de Dios are but windy warriors, and 
while they would fain *' kill each other by the 
look, like cockatrices,” they are not often so 
very drunk as to forget to have friends 
near by who will prevent serious viqlence 
on the part of either. But if Americans have 
a hand in the disagreement it is apt to takea 
less fortunate turn. Manya baile has been 
changed into a scene of ferocious combat, and 
the sound of the violin has yielded to the pis- 
tol’s loud report, the groans of dying men, and 
women’s shrieks of alarm. It is but just to 
say that while the Mexicans are in most in- 
stances the greatest sufferers in such encoun- 
ters, the Americans are usually the ag- 
gressors, provoking disturbances by un- 
mannerly ~ behavior, and answering re- 
monstrances by resorting to their re- 
volvers. To prevent such onslaughts the 
Mexicans sometimes ask all comers to 
their social amusements to give up their fire- 
arms temporarily at the door, and may even 
insist, when no weapons are borne openly, on 
making a personal search of the visitor, so 
that no concealed pistol may be introduced. 
But for all that a party of Americans almost 
always succeed in smuggling in some weapons, 
and may even press their way in with their 
revolvers strapped to their waists, and by 
means of intimidation eompel the Mexicans to 
put up with the infraction of their rule. The 
excuse made by Americans for taking arms to 
such assemblages is that an equal proportion of 
the Mexicans are sure to have pistols or knives 
in their pockets—which is Guite true; and the 
class of Americans rsore often to be found in 
companies of the kind referred to would lend 
a deaf ear to the consideration that they, being 
free agents in the matter, would be acting sen- 
sibly to look elsewhere for their divertisemont. 
It would be wrong toinfer that a battle be- 
tween Mexicans and Americans is a common 
accompaniment of a baile; but while con- 
flicts are exceptional happenings the acknowl- 
edged possibility of one arising at ony time 
is a conspicuous index to the condition of 
.** soclater’! in the Territory's rural districts, 
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THE PERIPATETIC BARBER 


HE WHO WILi SHAVE AND BRUSH 
YOU AF HOME. 

HOW ME IS CUTTING UP THE TRADE OF THE 
BARBER WITH A SHOP—A CIHmAP sUB- 
STITUTE FOR A VALET. 

It is the same thing whether you meet it in 
the corridor of a fashionable hotel, or over in the 
unpleasant parts of Second-avenue, the over- 
powering oder that comes from the barber shop. 
A nauseous mixture of the scents of hair-grease 
and weak bay rum and lavender. Wherever the 
American barber shop exists, the barber shop 
scentissuretobe. Out of the basement shops in 
the down-town streets it pours in streams, these 
sultry days, filling the lungs of all passers-by, and 
making them wonder how the barbers can harden 
themselves to breathe such an atmosphere every 
day. In the more gorgeous shops it comes from 
more gorgeous bottles, but that is the only differ- 
ence. Whether you have a five-cent shave ora 
royal twenty-cent one, the scent is still the same 
—the same on the brushes, on the towels, and even 
on the hand the barber rubs over your 
mouth. Breathing this oppressive barber 
shop air, trying to enjoy that miserable 
state of existence in which a man’s chin and ears 
and neck are sticky with ijather which the barber 
seems in no hurry to scrape off, a Toes reporter 
lay back in an exceedingly comfortable shaving 
chair in the most gorgeous of barber shops yester- 
day, listening to the instructive and entertaining 
conversation of the artist in charge. He had gone 
in vain (the artist had) through the usual catalogue 
of hair tonics, perfumery, and patent hair brushes, 
had suggested the sea-foam shampoo with no bet- 
ter success, had completely exhausted the hot 
weather, and had almost made his victim uncon- 
scious of his misery by putting him in a light doze, 


when he unexpectedly hit upon a more interesting 
subject of conversation. 

‘“'That’s what takes the cream of the profits off 
of this business,’’ said he, dropping his former 
professional tone, and talking as if he really meant 
to say something. 

‘* What is that ?” the reporter asked him, suppos- 
ing he had broken a bottle of bay rum or struck 
the edge of his razor against the marble shelf. 

‘** Do you see that young fellow with the sachel ?”’ 
continued the barber, pointing out to the corridor. 
“He used to be one of our men. He’s what we 
eall a rat,astriker. He carries on business for 
himself now with trade he stole out of this shop. 
He’s the fourth or fifth man we've had who's done 
the same thing, and they’ve taken away some of 
our best steady customers. I'll tell you how they 
work it. When a barber has been in a shop a long 
time he has his regular men, who would rather sit 
and wait an hour thanlet any of the other men 
shave them. It’s just like a dentist or a doctor; 
when you get usedtoone you doa’t want to 
change. Well, this barber has his regular custom- 
ers, "and he takes great pains with them. 
He keeps his sharpest razors and his best 
brushes expressly for them, and they soon 
learn to think there’s no such barber in 
the world as George, or Charlie, or whatever his 
name happens to be. By and By, when he getsa 
good lot of these customers mashed on him, the 
barber works his plan. He soon learns their names, 
and finds out where their offices are, and some day 
he gets a holiday and goes and Visits 15 or 20 of 
them. He tells them he is just about te leave the 
shop because Mr. So and So and two or three 
others have engaged him te visit their houses and 
shave them every morning, and he stiil has time to 
“take care of’ one or two more gentlemen. He 
would like to add this particular gentieman to the 
list, visit his house every morning and keep his hair 
and beard in order, and the entire expense will be 
only $2 a week, which, the gentleman well knows, 
isno more than his weekly bill at the* barber 
shop. ‘There is something high-toned about being 
visited by your own private barber every morning, 
and the gentleman generally rather likes it. While 
he is thinking it over the barber rings in a little 
side talk about not being able to support his faml- 
ly on his present low 7; and being compelled 
to do something for himself. He pulls out bis note- 
book and says he thinks he can arrange for any 
hour inthe morning that would be most conven- 
ient for the gentleman. If he is a good barber and 
has managed to make his customers like him, it is 
ten chances to one that he picks off a dozen of the 
shop’s best patrons, and makes a good living out 
ofthem. He can't well take more than a dozen, 
because the hours have to be made 
to suit. Most people, of course, want 
to be shaved in the morning. But 
here is Mr. Smith, a wholesale grocer, who goes 
down town very early. He wants to be shaved at 
6o0'’clock. Somebody else doesn't care to be shaved 
before 7. Eight o'clock is early enough for another 
gentleman. Andso he makes every half-hour tell 
up to, say, 10 o'clock. He may befortunate enough 
to strike two or three gentlemen of leisure, who 
are satistied with any hour before noon. Then he 
finds, perhaps, two or three who prefer to have 
their bair dressed early in the evening, and in this 
way he fills up the day pretty well, and can easily 
take care of adozen,. And he makes more money 
outof itthan he madeinthe shop. After awhile 
he finds that $2a week don’t quite pay him, and 
raises some of his richer customers to $2 50 or $3 a 
week. The customer never knows how many other 
gontlemen the barber is taking care of, so each 
one feels as if he hada valet of his own. It isa 
great scheme for a smart barber, but it takes away 
a great deal of our business.” 

“ There are all sorts of these visiting barbers," 
the artist went on. ‘‘Some of them will visit you 
every morning and take care of your hair and 
beard as low as a dollar a week. From this they 
range through all prices, up as high as $5 a week. 
A real bright young barber can just as well get $5 
a week as $2. Such a man is just as goodasa 
valetto a gentleman. He is not with him more 
than half an hour in the morning, but in that time 
he arranges his bath, shaves him, dresses his hair, 
puts his elothes in order, and takes the studs and 
sleeve-buttons out of yesterday’s shirt, and puts 
them in to-day'’s. So the gentleman has nothing 
to do but step out of the bath and into his clothes. 
It is worth the money when the barber under- 
stands his business. Kut it is never worth while 
fora thick-headed barber to try this game. He 
doesn’t know how to please the gentiemen, and he 
is better off as a jourheyman.”’ 

This was beyond a doubt the first time on record 
of a man’s having picked up any real information 
while in a barber's chair. ‘The existence of these 
barber Valets was unknown to the reporter, and 
the knowledge that there are such traveling work- 
men at once suggested to him the advisability of 
paying a visit to one of them to learn something 
about a business of which so little is known. It 
was not hard to learn from so loquacious an artist 
as the one in question the name and address of the 
young barber, who, only a few minutes before, 
walking through the hotel corridor, had been the 
cause of the making of this interesting communi- 
cation. Although he was only one of five hundred 
or more such traveling barbers in the City, as the 
artist said, still he would do as well as any. His 
name was Parr, Henry Parr, and he lived in West 
Vwenty-fourth-street, far over on the West Side. 
In West ‘l'wenty-fourth-street the reporter soen 
found him, for it was then a little past the middle 
of the day, when a man in his business was not 
likely to be engaged. 

it was in one of the smaller specimens of the 
Ameriean French flat that Mr. Parr was found; in 
one of those improved flats where you ring the 
front door bell and presently the door opens mys- 
teriously, and you hear a voice from away upin the 
dark somewhere saying, *‘Come up."’ ‘The entire 
family were thrown into a state of excitement at 
being visited by a reporter. Mr. Parr, a sleek 
young man, with black hair weil plastered down 
over his forehead, could not imagine why a daily 


newspaper should vare to inquire into the routine, 


of his shaving business—and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he should be surprised. 


“If thev told you about me at ——’s shop,” said 
Mr. Parr, when he had recovered his equilibriam, 
“they did not give you a very flattering account of 
me, for they don’t like me there. I don’t know 
why they shouldn't, for I never did anything to 
them, except to take away a few of their custom- 
ers. That's only fair play, for old —— took them 
from somebody else’s shop when he started in bus- 
fuess. [It was noticeable how coolly the barbers 
all talked about taking away customers, as if they 
were bits of wood to be picked up and carried 
off.}) T'li tell you all about the business—certainly. 
Not that there’s a great deal to tell, though. I was 
a journeyman for eight years in-——’s shop. To- 
ward the last I made $15 a week, and had to work 
hard for it—from 7 inthe morning, often till 10 or 
11 at night, with only a half-holiday on Sun- 
days. In that time, of course, | got acquainted 
withagreat manypeople. Some ofthem always 
wanted me to shave them—some of the old cus- 
tomers—and wouldn't have anybody else. I was 
getting pretty well disgusted with the business, 
mak.ug just a bare living, and was quite ready to 
go into anything honest that offered more money 
wheneverachance came. One morning one of 
my gentiemen proposed to me that I should go to 
his house every morning and shave him and dress 
his hair, at any priee that was reasonable. I told 
him that Il would yd to arrange it; and then I be- 

an to wonder why I had never done that thing 
fefore, for I knew there were plenty of barbars in 
New-York who make more than a good living just 
in that way. Iwent out that very afternoon, and 
before dark I had 10 customers engaged—all I 
thought I could attend to—to visit their 
houses every day, shave them, and_ keep 
their hair and beards in order. I charged 
each of them $2 a week, and they were all well 
able to pay it. One of my gentlemen was a clergy- 
man, another was an editor, and several were 
bankers. It was hard work at first to make the 
hours suit, but I managed it. I had three ear! 
gentlemen who had to be shaved before 6 o’cloc 
in the morning. Then I had a managing clerk, who 
wanted me about 6:30. The three bankers I had 
ali wanted to be shaved between 7 and 8, before 
breakfast, and it made lively work, but I managed 
that, too. My clergyman was easy to manage, for 
any time before 11 o’clook on most ddys suited 
him. My editor came in just right; he was up at 
work nearly all night and lay in bed till noon. So 
it was easy enough taking care of him. [have since 
taken ia two more gentlemen, aud now have 12 in 
all, at $2 50 a week each. That seems like a good 
deal, 1 know, for shaving. But it is very cheap 
when you understand it. if you go to a barber's 
shop the jour who shaves you has nothing at stake, 
and he does not care particularly whether his razor 
is sharp or dull. or whether he gives you satisfao- 
tion or not. If he gets through with you as quickly 
as possible, and satisfies his boss, that is all he cares 
about. As far as the price goes, there are not many 
regular customers in a shop charging 15 cents for a 
shave who do not speaa thére as much as $2 50 a 
week. Meg do not think tney do, but they do all 
the same. When you count in the bottles of hair 
Hsp and perfumery they are talked into buyin 
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about the, hair. 


the shop-boy, and all these things at tho fanciest of 
fancy prices, it doezn’t take long to bring the 
weekly amount up to &2 50. 

“ Then, just look at the time and trouble it saves 
@ man,” said the barber. ‘ Instead of haying the 
trouble of going tothe shop every morning, and 
often waiting half an hour for a turn, the barber's 
shop goes (o the customer, and there is no waiting. 
A gentleman says he wants to be shaved at 7 
o'clock. Well, at 7 o’clock Iam at his house. He 
is shaved every morning, and his hair is always 
kept in the best possible condition. He never has 
to go through the tedious process of having it cut, 
as other pecple do, for I nover allow it to grow be- 
yond the point he wants it kept at. Every morning 
I give it a little snip here and a little snip 
there, and that keeps it always right without much 
time. Some of my gentlemen do not shave at all, 
but have mo keep.their beards in order. You have 
no idea how careful some gentlemen are with their 
beards, when er have nice ones. I have a genlet 
man,a very wealthy centleman, too, with a beard 
15 inches long, who thinks more of it than he does 
of his wife. Do you think he would let me touch 
one of my brushes to his beard? No, Sir. He has hia 
own brushes, the very finest that can be bought, and 
no others ever touch his face or head. Yes, I have 
some bald gentlemen, though I can and do generally 
induee hair to grow on my bald customers, unless 
they are very bad cases. There area great many 
bald gentlemen in this country—more than there 
ought to be. Itis hard work does the most of it. 
And it doesn’t much matter whether,a man 
works too much with his hands ‘or his 
head. Overwork makes a man weak and 
weakness makes the hair fall out. In a 
man under 55, when the hair falls out, the sheath 
and germ remain in the scalp and the hair can gen- 
erally be induced to grow again. Sometimes, when 
there is not a sign of the sheath left, a new crop of 
hair can be brought out. The condition of the 
skin, too, has something to do with the hair falling 
out. So bave tight hats. If a man will take oa 
three months’ rest, wear loose hats, and build up 
- strength, I can generally give him ahead of 


air. 

“ Yes,’’ the young barber went on, in answer to 
a@ question, ‘‘ there are a good many curious things 
I suppose you believe, as most 
people do, that frequent shaving will make the hair 
grow on your face. That isnotso. Just think of 
it for a minute,'and try to explain to yourself how 
scraping your face with a razor can put new hair 
roots in your skin! What shaving does do is to 
increase the thickness of the hairs jalready there— 
not thelr number. In this wey frequent shaving 
makes the beard somewhat thicker. But at the 
same time, of course, it makes it coarser. A young 
freshman With a tittle down on his upper lip might 
spend his entire time shaving himseif and he could 
not start the growth of a single newhair. The 
beard is not nearly so troublesome to take 
care of as the hair of the head. ‘The 
beard is so much smaller and_ thinner 
for one thing. ‘There are about 290 hairs to a 
quarter of a square inch of surface on the scalp, 
and only 40 hairs to the quarter of an inch on the 
chin. Some of the hair follicles of the scalp, par- 
tieularly at the back of the head, are often turned 
the wrong way, making what some barbers call a 
“cow-liok.’ This gives a man heaps of trouble, but 
it canbe cured. Frequent brushing Is the only way 
to pony | it. 

‘*Hair dyes,” he went on; ‘oh, yes, we all have 
to use them more or less. I generally make my 
own, but [ could buy just as good, though they 
would cost more. If you take any half-dozen of 
the standard dyes you will find they are all sub- 
stantially the same, Nitrate of silver and sulphur 
do the business. But there is not ese as much 
dyeing of the hair now as there was afew years 
ago. Gray hair is more fashionable, and it is cer- 
tainly prettier than dyed hair, which can always 
be detected no matter how well itisdone. The 
turning gray of the hair is no sign of any loss in its 
Vitality. Itis caused by a weakening of the color- 
ing vessels, that isall. Tight hats cause grayness 
as well as baldness. Thereissomething mysterious 
about the hair. I have studied it carefully and for 
a long time, and I have come to consider a man’s 
hair as something almost superior to the rest of bis 
body. It is nearer immortal at any rate. I have 
seen hair taken from a coffin that had been buried 
for over 40 years when all the rest of the body had 
disappeared. Not only had it grown long and 
thick afterthe death of the body, but it was still 
growing. Each hair seemed to havea life of its 
own.”’ 

Any talkative barber ts bad enough, but a scien- 
tific barber was not to be thought of for an instant. 
So the reporterchanged the eurrent of the conver- 
sation by asking the barber whether he had ever 
included any of New-York’s distinguished million- 
aires among his customers.’ He said he had, plenty 
of them. Noneof the Vanderbilts, nor the Astors, 
nor the Goulds, nor the Fields, but, ashe said, 
**plenty of others just as good.”’ “ Why,” said he, 
‘“‘one of my richest gentlemen tells me all the 
news every morning while Iam shaving him and 
dressing his hair. He has read the papers before I 
come, and he seems to take a pleasurein telling 
me what is going on, Another wealthy gentleman 
sent for me one evening to dress his wife's hair for 
a ball. Bless you, | know nothing about dressing 
a lady’s hair. That is an entirely separate business, 
Yes, | get into a good many family secrets and see 
a good many things it would not doto tell. But as 
long as I keep my mouth shut about them what 
harm does itdo? And I iatend to.” 


— et 


A WICKED SHIP-MASTER. 
cocuhaialantialibes 
From the Toronto Globe, July 15. 

In the Autumn of 1867 Capt. Waddell was 
in command of a first class schooner, named the 
Explorer, bound from Windsor to the Manitoulin 
Island, having on board whisky and mill ma- 
chinery valued at $18,000, and on which wasa 
heavy insurance. The vessel was also weil insured. 
The crew consisted of the Captain, two seamen, 
and a boy. On the 2th of November the vessel 


was lost with ail hands excepting the Captain. He 
reported at the time that the schooner struck 
lightly on the Shingle Shoals, five miles from 
‘Tobermory; that she rolled partly over, displacing 
the cargo. The Captain ordered the men to trim 
ship, and while they were in the hold endeavoring 
to do so, she again lurched and went down, the 
Captain having a narrow escape from meeting 
death with his crew. He eventually reached the 
shore with the yawl-boat. 

This was the report given by Capt. Waddell. 
It sounded fishy to the insurance eompanies at the 
time, and something like an investigation was 
made. It resuitegt in nothing, however, and the 
insurance was eventually paid. The Captain se- 
cured command of another vessel on Lake Huron, 
but his suceess as a navigator appeared to have de- 
serted him. It is said that he had a dread of the 
coast in the neighborhood of Tobermory, and in 
every sense was a changed man. In 1873 he was 
swept off the deck of his vessel near Point Clark, 
about two miles south of Kincardine, and since 
then it is said that two of the Captain’s sons have 
been drowned and their bodies never recovered. 
People who had their suspicions about the loss of 
the Explorer made mention of the facts, and did 
not 'seruple about drawing inferences that were 
considered by many to be harsh. 

About the time of Waddell’s death, it was discoy- 
ered that the Explorer was lying in 94 feet of 
water, off Tobermory, and not at the Shingle 
Snoals. From that time until the present efforts 
have been made to rnise the vessel. The eighteen- 
thousand-dollar cargo was the dazzling bait which 
continuously dangled before the eyes of the mar- 
inera, and for which so much fishing has been done 
in vain. 

About three weeks ago Capt. H. N. Jex, of Port 
Huron, master of the steam-barge Victoria, fitted 
up appliances for raising the Explorer, and pro 
ceeded to Tobermory. After commencing opera- 
tions it was soon discovered that the vessel's cargo 
instead of being worth $18,000 was not worth 5 
cents. The vessel was lying in 94 teet of water on 
a sandy bed, and was in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The bulwarks and other portions of the up- 
per part of the deck had been torn away 1n pre- 
vious attempts to move her. The divers found 4 
body half-way out of the companion-way, the 
door of the cabin having been wrenched open, 
evidently by the nan whose body was found. The 
hatches were spiked down. On the hatches being re- 
moved, and the hold examined, the divers found 
that the cargo consisted of about 15 tons of 
stone, and that 12 one and a half inch auger holes 
had been made in the bottom of the vessel. After 
six days’ labor the Explorer was raised and 
pumped out. On Friday, says the report from 
which this account is taken, the barge Victoria ar- 
rived at Kincardine, having the hullof the Ex- 
— in tow. On examining the hull that had 

een submerged for 15 years it was clear that the 
vessel had been well and substantially built. The 
timbers appeared to be sound as ever, but the iron 
was badly eaten away with rust. The cost of rais- 
ing the vessel will amount to about $1,600, while 
the hull, if sold under the hammer, would not 
fetch $200. While the Victoria was in port the Ex- 
plorer was seized at the instance of a Mr. Lewis, of 
Goderich, who, it appears, claims to have pur- 
chased the sunken vessel from the insutfance com- 

anies. 
, Many are the conjectures in regard to the ‘‘ why 
and wherefore” of sinking the Explorer. One of 
the divers reasoned the question out in this wise. 
He said that from appearances he supposed that 
the cargo of mill machinery and whisky had been 
landed in the United States, the Captain and crew 
being partners ty the transaction. She then pro- 
ceeded on her course to the Manitoulin Island. 
The auger holes were bored inthe bottom of the 
vessel, and plugged until a spot favorable for sink- 
ing the craft would be reached. The Captain 
might have had doubts about his men being able 
to keep the secret, and besides if they were out of 
the way he would not be obliged to divide the in- 
surance. It therefore would not be a difficult 
matter to give the crew enough whisky to mako 
them incapably drunk, and lock them in the cabin. 
The plugs could then be knocked out of the hold, 
the hatehes ing aud the —— escape. 
Whether the above is the correct theory or not it 
is not likely to beever known. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain--the Expiorer was scuttled and 
the insuranee companies swindled. 
eee 
AN EXTORTED CONFESSION. 
From the St. Paul i ioneer-J] ress, 

Des Morness, Iowa, July 18.— Willis S, De- 
laire, under arres: for the murder of Mayor Stubbs, 
at Polk, in April, had a hearing beforea Judge, 
given on a writ of habeas corpus, to-day. The 
witnesses for the prosecution were unable to pro- 
duce any damaging evidence. They succeeded tn 


proving nothing except that a confession was ox- 
torted from the prisuner on the night of June %8 
by putting a rope around his neck and pulling him 
up to a tree. It was shown th.t he was thus 
hanged four times, after which he seemed ready to 
concede anything demanded by his persecutors, 
and under these so-called conditions gave out his 
so-called confession of the killing of Stubbs. The 
defense proved by the testimony of Mr. Pitman, 
who keeps a hotel at Chariton, that Delaire was at 
his house the night of the murder, and Mr. Butler, 
of the same place, testified that he keeps a saioon 
at Chariton, and that the prisoner was in his em- 
Bat, at the time. The examination is not finished, 
ry 


t it is quite probable that this testimony cannot 
abaken, and the acoused will be disoharced 


‘i 


Sinibr, July 20, 1902.—Crgl Set 


THE WORLD'S IVORY TRADE 


A STEADY DECREASE IN THE SUP.. 
PLY OF THE RAW MATERIAL. 
THE SCARCITY OF IVORY-BEARING ELE- 
PHANTS IN AFRICA AND INDIA—WHERE 
THE BEST TUSKS ARE FOUND AND THEIR 
MARKET VALUE—MANUFACTURED ARTI- 

CLES OF Ivory. 


During the last quarter of a century ivory 
has been steadily increasing in price, until now it 
is selling at more than double its cost 20 years ago. 
The reports from the ivory market show that for a 
number of years the demand has been appre- 
ciably exceeding the supply, and fears are ex- 
pressed of a future insufficiency. The’ annual 
consumption of ivory in Eurepe and, America 
is roughly estimated at 2,000,000 pounds.’ The de-, 
mand for the material has a steady increase, while 
the present supply is computed to be only 70 per 
cent. of what it was 12 years ago. The principal 
cause which is assigned for this falling off in the 
supply is that of late years the demand for ivory‘ 
has been so great that an extraordinary’ stimulus 
has been given to elephant-hunting, and these ani- 
mals are now almost extinct in regions where they 
formerly abounded. In Guinea, at one time 


known as ‘‘the ivory. coast,” elephants are re- 
ported to be now as scarce as they were for- 
merly numerous, and the same is said to be 
the case in Cape Colony, Ceylon, Bengal, and other 
ivory districts. . The hope of ivory traders now lies 
in the vast plains of Central Africa, where it is 
surmised that. elephants will be found in such 
numbers as to once more bring the ivory supply 
on & par with thedemand. Should this hope prove 
failacious, however, and should the decrease in 
supply be continued ata rate equal to that of some 
years past, the ivory trade must, perforce, come 
to a standstill within the next few decades. 

Since the earliest ages the smoothness of surface, 
the — of color, and the durability and elas- 
ticity peculiar to ivory have rendered it a favorite 
substance. In ancient times its value was almost 
ona par with that of gold, and its use in art was 
occasionally resorted to by Greek and Roman 
sculptors of celebrity. In the Middle Ages its ;use 
became more general, and it was then brought to 
serve both ecclesiastical and secular purposes. 
Bugle-horns, goblets, caskets, and sword-handles, 
in addition to statuettes and sacred vessels were 
fashioned out of ivory by such artists as Al- 
brecht Diirer, while in the sixteenth century this 
material frequently bore the impress of the work- 
manship of Michel Angelo. Its use inmodern days 
has undergone a great change. Although statu- 
ettes and other works of fine art are still occasion- 
ally formed in ivory, very little of the material is 
employed for such purposes, compared with what 
was once demanded by the scuiptor, but it has 
now become an important article of commerce, 
which has called into existence an extensive indus- 
try. The sources from which nearly all the ivyor 
which comes into the market is obtained are Zanzi- 
bar and Bombay, Egyptand Malta, the Cape Colony 
and the west coast of Africa. The largest proportion 
of the ivory supply is obtained from the African 
elephant, the Indian species yielding a compara- 
tively small quantity. The difficulties attending 
the ivory traffic in the interior of Africa are neces- 
sarily great. Inthe Soudan, which is an ivory ter- 
ritory embracing the White Nile River basin be- 
tween 2° and 10° south latitude, an extensive sys- 
tem of settlements and agencies has developed, 
Khartoum forming the great ivory depot of the 
district. Coined money being unknown, elephants’ 
tusks are obtained from the natives in these re- 
gions in consideration of printed calicoes, glass 
beads, brass rings, looking-glasses, and 
other cheap goods. High tributes and taxes im- 
posed by the various chiefs through whose teri- 
tories the ivory traders have to pass on their wav 
to the coast, together with the numerous natural 
obstacles, tend, however, to materially increase 
the cost of the substance. Zanzibar and East 
Coast ivory are the varieties most highly valued in 
commerce, and the African variety at all times 
constitutes the bulk of the importations. In Africa 
the elephant is but little more valued than the mar- 
ket price of the ivory which he carries about with 
him. In Asia the conditions of elephant 
life have a somewhat different phase. In 
that continent the elephant holds a_ place 
in commerce, in sport, and, toacertain degree, 
even in war, while on féte days his presence in 
gorgeous trappings is by no means the least salient 
feature of an Eastern pageant. In Ceylon and 
Bengal, some years ago, however, elephants were 
so numerous and were the cause of so much dam- 
age to the plantations that they were poisoned by 
the natives in large numbers, and in the Southern 

arts of India they were likewise greatly dimin- 
fhed, assistance being thus lent in bringing about 
the searcity which exists to-day in the world’s sup- 
ply of ivory. 

The tusks of the elephant, which make their ap- 
yearance soon after the loss of the milk teeth, are 
Kollow at their base, the hollow eee to a 
point, from which to the extremity of the tooth ex- 
tends a mass of solid ivory. Norenewal of the 
tusks takes place. The usual length of full-grown 
tusks is from 6 to 7 feet, and their average weight 
is from 60 to 100 pounds. In exceptional cases, how- 
ever, they have been known to weigh from 150 to 180 
pounds, and to measure from 8 to 9 feet in length. 
Officers of the Niger expedition, in 1837, report 
that they were shown by a negro ehief two teeth 
of 24% feet circumference at the base, and which 
measured 8 feet in length and weighed over 300 
pounds. SBroderip, in his ‘* Zoological Recrea- 
tions,’ reports that a tusk was sold in Amsterdam 
weighing 300 pounds, and at the London Exposi- 
tion of 1851 there was exhibited a tusk 11 feet long, 
with a diameter of 1 foot at the base. A tusk 
measuring 9 feet in length and weighing 188 
pounds was recently presented to the museum 
at Munich by Heinrich Adolph Meyer, a 
large ivory importer, of Hamburg, Germany. 
Probably the largest tusks in this couutry are those 
in the window of a shop in Fulton-street, this 
City. They are 74@ feet in length, one weighing 
117 pounds and the other 129 pounds. The average 
age of full-grown elephants is a high one, some of 
them living to be over 200 years old, 

Fully 50 per cent. of all the ivory imported from 
the producing countries goes to England—London, 
where four quarterly sales are annually held, being 
the great ivory marketof the world. The average 
quantity of ivory imported into Great Britain 
within the past five years was over 1,000,000 pounds 
er annum, and it is estimated that 30,000 elephants 
Pad to be killed annually to furnish this supply.In ad- 
dition to the supply sent to England, there are also 
the exports to the minor markets in Europe ahd to 
this country, and the a consumed in the 
producing countries themselves, where some of 
the finest and heaviest teeth are retained by the 
chiefs as trophies of the chase or as ornaments to 
their temples, houses, or tombs. 

At the last quarterly ivory sale in London, which 
was the second sale of the year, and which com- 
menced April 25and terminated April 28 last, 79 
tons were disposed of, including 33 tons from Zan- 
zibar and Bombay, 33 tons trom Egypt and Malta, 
2 tons from the Cape Colony, and 11 tons from the 
west coast of Africa, as against 119 tons sold at the 
corresponding sale in 1881, 152 tons in 1880, 105 tons 
in 1879, and 175 tons in 1878. The average price 
paid at this sale for Zanzibar tusks of 50 
pounds and upward was £59 108. to £64. Tusks 
of the same quality and weight were selling at £30 
to £35 less than 20 years ago. The annual importa- 
tion of ivory into this country is about 11,000 tusks, 
whose average weight will not much exceed 50 
pounds. The retail price, dependent entirely upon 
the quality of the material, is from $1 50 to $3 75 
per pound, 

The differences which exist in the quality and 
color of various assortments of ivory are 
great, and vary according to the producing 
country. Not ony is there a marked differ- 
ence between Indian and African ivory, but 
East African ivory {8 readily distinguishable 
from West African, East African ivory, known in 
the trade as ‘soft, white ivory.” is the product of 
Eastern Africa from Egypt down to the Cape. It 
is particularly well adapted for use in the manu- 
facture of piano-forte keys, billiard balls, and 
combs. Hard or transparent ivory is nearly all im- 
ported from the west coast of Africa, the Gaboon 
and Ambriz districts yielding the best quality, 
while shipments from Lagos and Angola show a 
coarser texture. The cearser variety of ivory from 
these regions is chiefly used for knife, cane, and 
umbrella handles, while the finer portions are used 
for prayer-book covers, the backs of brushes, and 
fans. Carvings and statuettes are usually formed 
from West African ivory, its rosy transparency 
rendering it “gu adaptable to the representa- 
tion of flesh tints. 

Owing to the searcityjof the ivory supply, and the 
consequent high price of the article, the greatest 
economy is exercised in ivory factories in cuttin 
up the tusks. The hollow at the base of the tusk is 
firsts cut off, and is used for cylinders and rings. 
The balance of the tusk is carefully cut into blocks 
with a thin saw. The dust and scraps which 
result from the sawing are saved, the latter 
being converted into buttons, tips, &c., while the 
fortuer is used in making the ivory black for the 
ink of copper plate printing. When sold, ivory 
scraps and dust realize from 244 cents to $1 50 per 

ound. The ivoty used in the manufacture of bil- 

iard balls is taken from the solid parts of tusks of 
suitable size. It is only from certain kinds of 
tusks that billiard-bail ivory can bé obtained, and 
these tusks rank high in point of commercial value, 
In order to be suitable for this purpose, it is neces- 
sary that the tusks have a sufficient circumference 
to afford the two requiréd diameters of the ball. 
After the billiard-ball has been \pyreere turned b 

the cutters, and before the final cutting and pol- 
ishing, it is Ln as cag owing to the tendency 
of ivory to shrink, that the balls should undergo 
careful seasoning, without which itis more than 
liable to lose its ye mote Billiard bails are, there- 
fore, allowed to season for at least three months 
before being finished off. The same precautions 
against warping and shrinking have also to be ex- 
ercised with ivory used for the frame-work of mir- 
rors. It is owing to this tendency, and as a means 
of protection to.the glass, thata rim of gilt is in- 
serted within the inner margin of the frame. Of 
late years, many surgical instruments, such as 
tubes and probes. have been made of ivory, the 
necessary flexibility being obtained by subjecting 
the mate:ial to certain chemical agers 

The ivory importing trade in this country is in a 
few hands. There are only four large ivory im- 
porting firmsin the United States, two of which 
are inthis City and two in Connecticut, which 
latter import the substance chiefly for use in plano 
and organ keys. The ivory turhing establishments 
in this City aré about a dozen in number, the finer 
work being chiefly done by skilled foréien work- 
men. The trade gives employment in New-York 
to some thousand persons, 6 taxon mantufac- 
tured ivory i rted imto this country js for baga- 
telle balls, bil ard balis, chess men, chess balis, 
draughts, and dice 50 per cent. ad valorem; on in- 
struments and combs 35 per cent. ad valorem, and 
upon. all manufactured ivory not specially 
apecified 20 per dent. ad valorem. This. 

rotective. tariff is regarded with the 

ighest favor in the trade kere. Ivo 
nos man «is - from 


“There is a tax of 85 


duty. Very little manufactured ivory, owing to 
the proteetive tariff, is brought into the country, 
with the exception of bill balls, a large number 
of which are annually imported as the work of 
certain foreign houses which have a high reputation 
for this class of goods. ‘The use to which ivory is 
most largely put in the United States is in the man- 
ufacture of piano and organ keys. Over 25,000 
pianos and more than 50,000 harmoniums and or- 
gans are annually manufactured in this country, 
and a laige amount of ivory of the best quality is 
consumed in keys for these instruments, nearly all 
the key-plates being manufactured here to avoid 
the duty on the foreign manufactured article. 
Many of the large manufacturers buy the raw ma- 
peel from the importing firms and turn their own 
ess. 

The high price of ivory, together with its liabil- 
ity to warp and shrink, have ied to numerous 
efforts to find some good substitute for the article. 
‘Aeubstance known as vegetable ivorv has bee 


‘much used in this country in the manufacture o 


crucifixes, rosaries, and toys. This vegetable ivory, 
= the product of a palm tree growing in the val- 
eys of the Andes. The substance is the albumen 
of the tree, and is, in the primary stages of its 
growth, a fluid. which gradually hardens until it 
acquires a solidity similar to that of ivory. It lacks 
the clear, white color of animal ivory, however, 
‘and diseolors readily, while it is not very durable. 
er cent. ad valorem upon the 
importation of this substance. As a chea 
substitute. for ivory the teeth of such, 
mammalia as the mammoth, the walrus, 
and the narwal are frequently used. —— 
parcels of walrus teeth are annually 
shipped: to New-York and are employed here 
ehiefily in: the manufacture of cane and umbrella 
handles. « The hi otamus has two semi-circular 
corner teeth inthe lower jawj which weigh from 
two to four unds each and are about two feet 
in length. These teeth,as also two shorter and 
lighter ones in the upper jaw, are frequently-used 
as a substitute for ivory, their superior texture and 
perfectly white color giving them a high value in 
the market. Repeated efforts have been made to 
supplant ivory for use in piano-forte and organ keys 
by employing alabaster, porcelain, and, in the 
cheaper variety of instruments, bone. Both. these 
and other substances which have been tried have, 
however, utterly failed: to satisfactorily replace 
{vory, and no really good substitute for this pur- 

ose has yet been devised. Various substitutes for 
vory in billiard balls are used, such as paper 
pulp with an admixture of sulphate of baryta and 
gelatine, china, compressed cheese, alabaster, and 
celluloid. Celluloid is on the whole, perhaps,’ 
the best substitute that has as yet been 
adopted, and it is extensively used in this country 
in the manufacture of the cheaper class of billiard 
balls. But the celluloid billlfard ball, as in the case 
of the other substitutes, lacks the matchless elas- 
ticity and true centre of the ivory sphere. The: 
peculiar click, so pleasing to experts with the cue, 
which is emitted in the contact of true ivory balls 
is ever lacking in the imitation substance. On the 
other hand, it is elaimed that the liability of 
ivory to contract or expand is apprecia- 
bly felt by billiard-players under certain con- 
ditions of the weather, and it has been 
asserted by experts that owing to this cause they 
are not so sure of their shots on certain days as 
upon others. The discoloration of — after a 
degree of exposure and wear, which has been con- 
sidered as one of the chief flaws of the substance, 
has been greatly remedied by recent discoveries of 
processes by which it can be restored to its original 
per. The various forms of —s which the 
nadequacy of the ivory supply and the large de- 
mand for substances resembling or possessing qual- 
ities more or less approximate to those of ivory 
has called into existence are numerous and very 
extensive. 

The next quarterly sale of ivery in London com-. 
mences next Tuesday. It is looked forward to 
with anxious expectatiou by those in the trade, 
and it is widely asserted that the sale will further 
demonstrate the great scarcity of the article. A 
prominent ivory merchant, who is a pessimist on 
the subject of the scartity of ivory, was recently 
heard to declare that it was his conviction that 
ivory would eventually grow to be so rare that in 
generations to come an ivory ring would be looked 
upon as one of the most costly gifts whieh the 
wealthy suitor could place upon the hand of his 


betrothed, 
WATER FOR FIRE PURPOSES. 
ass a Se 
COMMISSIONER THOMPSON’S REPLY TO THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner of Public Works Hubert O. 
Thompson yesterday sent the following letter to 
President Gorman, of the Fire Department. In 
view of the special interest taken by the public at 
this time in the water supply of the City, the letter 
has a public value, which few purely official com- 
munications possess, dealing as it does with some 
of the most important aspects of the water ques- 
tion: 


CommMissionen’s Orricz, No. 31 CHAMBERS-8T., 
New-York, July 20, 1882. } 
The Hon. John J. Gorman, President of the Fire 
Department : 
Str: With the assistance of the Chief Engineer 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works, t 


of the Croton Aqueduct, I have carefully examined | 


and considered the subject of your letter of May 
11, ultimo, giving the report of your Chief of Depart- 
ment of ‘“‘important localities where there is an 
absence of hydrants or proper water facilities,” 
with his recommendations as to supplying the defi- 
ciencies, and stating that your board approves and 
concurs in the recommendations, and, urging their 
importance to the City, requests my immediate 
attention to them, and that all possible effort be 
made to effect the improvements as speedily as 
practicable. The request and recommendations 
thus made by your department embrace: 

First.—New 12inch water-mains in various 
streets, specified in your letter, principally below 
Canal-street, requiring an aggregate length of 45,- 
750 lineal feet of pipes: estimated cost, $160,125. 

Second,—Additional fire hydrants on several ex- 
isting large mains, and generally throughout the 
City, so as to have two hydrants at each street in- 
tersection, and hydrants on all streets not more 
than 200 feet apart—requiring about 3,000 new hy- 
drants at $150 each; $450,000. 

Third.—A stop-cock on the 36-inch main in Chat- 
ham-square; estimated cost, $3,500. 

Fourth.—Cisterns to be built as adjuncts to the 
water-pipes in the populated sections of the City, 
especially on Broadway as high as Twenty-third- 
street, on Canal-street, in the vicinity of the large 
furniture houses; on Grand-street, inthe vicinity 
of Allen-street; on Hudson-street, and all other 
sections of the City where combustible goods are 
stored in large warehouses. 

rifth.—A separate main, with branches to all 
high points throughout the City, to be used exclu- 
sively for fire purposes, so as to secure a steady 
pressure of at least 36 pounds. 

The questions which present themselves in the 
consideration of these measuresare: Their feasi- 
bility, the practical results to be attained, the ex- 
penditure involved, and the means at the disposal 
of the department. 

I will take up your propositions in the order of 
their magnitude as to expenditure involved, as 
well as in other respects. 

To obtain a steady pressure of 86 pounds to the 
square inch in supplying water from our present 
supply for extinguishing fires throughout the City 
it would be necessary to lay an entirely new and 
separate system of pipes, disconnected from the 
ordinary service, and to pump the water to be sup- 
plied to such separate system to a higher elevation 
than the level of the distributing reservoir. Some 
idea of the cost of such a system of pipes may be 
obtained from the fact that the total cost of the 
pipes included in the present distributing system is 
about $16,000,000. The execution of this plan 
would also involve the tearing up of every street 
in the City, and would require at least as much 
time as the construction of a new aqueduct. 

No suggestion is made in your letter as to num- 
ber, capacity, or plan of construction of the pro- 
posed cisterns, but there is no doubt that, to derive 
any practical result from them toward the object 
contemplated in your letter, an expenditure ofisev- 
eral million dollars would have to be incurred. In 
many localities their construction would be very 
difficult, ifnot altogether impracticable, on account 
of the great number and variety of existing public 
and private structures under the streets and side- 
waks of the City. 

The consideration of these two projects seems to 
be out of all question, in view of thé fact that an 
expenditure of $14,000,000 for a new aqueduct and 
reservoir, as recommended in my special report to 
the Mayor in February last, will give the City a 

ermanent addition of 200,000,000 gallons per day to 
ts water supply, securing far superior results, not 
only in respect to the supply of water for extin- 
quishing fires, but for all the other and equally im- 
portant objects for which an abundant water sup- 
ply is needed, and this without the annoyance, in- 
conveniences, and damage which are inseparable 
ffom the work of tearing up our streets to laya 
new system of pipes and cisterns. 

The recommendations for the laying of additional 
12-inch pipes in certain streets and placing ad- 
ditional fire hydrants throughout the City are 
more feasible of execution, but with the means at 
the disposal of the department it would take at 
least five years to carry them out. The estimated 
expense of laying the additional 12-inch pipes and 
placing the additional fire hydrants called for in 
your letter is $610,125. By chapter 565, Laws of 
1879, the appropriation for laying pipes and _ for all 
other works to extend and improve the distribu- 
tion of water for all purposes’ through- 
out the City is limited to $250,090 per 
senum. With the present rapid growth of the City 
this would barely sutfice te extend the water ser- 
vice into new streets if pipes were laid to all 
places where new consumers were applying for 
water. In order to retain some part of the appro- 
priation for the purpose of carrying out the re- 
quests of your department for greater facilities for 
extinguishing fires this department has adopted 
the rule of reporting against the adoption or ap- 
proval of resolutions to lay pipes in new streets 
unless there is at least one building to be supplied 
to each 100 feet of pipe to be laid. Many residents, 
where the proportion of buildings is less, consider 
it a great hardship and a deprivation of their rights 
to be deprived of the regular water supply. 

In some of the locations mentioned in your let- 
ter it is impracticable to lay additionai pipes and 
place new hydrants, Thomas-street, between 
Broadway and Church-street, is private property, 
and vaults extend under the entire roadway. The 
spese under the roadway in Park-place between 
Chureh-atreet and College-place is so occupied by 
vaults that it appears almost impossible to place 
pipes and hydrants. In Beekman-street the new 
main would have to be laid under the rail-track, 
and the hydrants plaved in and through private 
vaults. In Gold and New streets the sidewalks are 
so narrow fhat the large hydrants would have 
very little passage-way. The proposed stop-cock 
on the 36-inch main in Chatham-squafe would cost 
$3,500, and would, when closed, destroy the circu- 
lation of water ina great part of the City below 
Canal-street. 

With no desire to detract from the importance 
and magnitude of the interests invoived in the 
question of proper facilities for extinguishing fires 
—whic. I ftiliy appreciate and desire to protect to 
the full extent of the means in my power—I would 


submit that the entire quantity of water used for 
[4-4 fires fs Sbout 40.000.000 @alions a 


year, while the entire and consumption 

water in the City is over 34,000,000,000 “ 
ear. During the 12 years several ion dol 

ars was expended in laying larger pipes ann placing 


yaaa ydranta to increase the security 


Any scheme which may be devised to increase 
the quantity and pressure of water for instant use 
to extinguishé fires in all sof the City would 
involve an expenditure of several million dollars, 
and legislation would be required to provide the 
means and give the authority for the expenditure, 
Tt would be strange indeed if the autnorities which 
have hitherto denied tothe department thecom- 
paratively moderate amount and the authority re- 

uired to build a new aqueduct, which would more 
than treble the present water supply, and remove 
noe of water for every potainie teros saeeih 
a x for every epu . 5 
be willing to appropriate milions for = mere tem- 
porary expedient which would not add one drop 
to the present supply. Very respectfally. 

HUBERT 0. THOMPSON, 

Commissioner of Public Works, 
—_——— rr 


COL. . GORDON AT THE CAPE. 

A correspondent of :the London News at 
King William’s Town, writing on the 7th ult., says: 
“* Chinese’ Gordon assumed «command of the 
colonial. forces’ at .head-quarters. here on ‘the ist 
inst. . The cost of colonial defense is set down for: 
the financial year beginning next month at £246,- 
487, and for this there is an army on paper of about 
1,800 men, of which 600 are natives. _ This averageq 
£137 a man,.and as may be supposed the General 
has been surprised at this wasteful expenditure. 
Retrenchment, or, rather,.ceonomy is, therefore, 
the order of the day, and Gen. Gordon has begun 


with his own salary. In the-estimates the Com, 
mandant-Generai’s salary issetdown at £1,200, 
with £300 more ‘ in lieu of traveling expenses.’ On 
the day Gen. Gordon took command he issued q 
colonial force’s order, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing: ‘ Thesums provided on the estimates under 
the head of Colonial Defense Vote 26A Salaries 
*‘Commandant-General, -and Allowances Com- 
mandant-General in lieu of Traveling Expenses* 
will in future be administered’ as follows: Salaries 
—Commandant-General, £800 per annum; military 
and private secretary. £400 per annum. Allowé 
ances—From the £300 per annum provided for 
traveling expenses will be defrayed all expenditure 
incurre oy the Commandant-General and his per 
sonal staff in moving from station to station, sup- 
ported by the usual vouchers to be submitted from 
time to time to the Paymaster-General.’ This or 
der has been town talk, and it appears to be the 
only instance in the history of colonial.militarism 
in which an officer has refused to draw the pay 
voted to himand given a third of _it to another 


officer.” 
a 


LADY ROBBED‘ ON A:SOUND! STEAMER, 
From the Norwich ( Conn.) Bulletin, July 20. 
Miss Latimer, a Brooklyn milliier, took pas« 
sage on the steamer City of Worcester Tuesday 
evening to visit friends in Norwich. Shortly after 
retiring she awoke to find a man in her state-room 
searching for her valuables. She saluted him ex 


citedly, exclaiming, “Get out, you villain!” and he 
unlatched the door and disappeared among th¢ 
passengers. She arose and discovered that the 
thief had carried away avaluable pair of bracelets, 
a pit, and her porte-monnaie, which contained qnit 

asum of money. She reported the theft to the offk 
cers of the boat, and they led up a score of men for 
identification. One fellow presented was very in 
dignant to think that Miss Latimer should say that 
he resembled the thief. She could not possibly 
identify anv one, and all were allowed to depart. 
Itis thought the thief entered the room through 


the window. 
_ oe 


FORTUNATE ALABAMA, 
From the Selma (Ala.) Times, July 20. 
From all sides comes ,the report that‘ the 
crops are as good as the land’can make. © The 
seasons seem to have been almost perfect. The 


heaviest corn: erop in*years is almost assured 
throughout the length and breadth of the State. 
The cotton plant is represented to be fruiting fine- 
ly. The sustenance of the earth has not gone toa 
much into stalk and leaf, as frequently occurs ina 
way that deceives the planter until he goes to 
gather his crop. But it is said that the plant is of 
average size and is fruiting very heavily, a sure in- 
dication of a fine yieid. 


CITY REAL ESTATE. 
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ARREST OF CHOICE NEW DWELL- 

INGS FOR SALE.—Nos. 136 to 146 East 37th-st., 
and Nos. 602, 604, and 606 Madison-av., between 57tn 
and 58th sts.; also, Nos. 24, 26,and 28 East 58th-st., 
near 5th-av.; all sizes and prices, from $25,000 to $80,- 
000; send for pamphlet. 

CHAS. GRAHAM & SONS, 

Architects and Builders, Nos. 305 and 307 East 43d-st. 


OR SALE. — 833,000. — FIFTH-AV. CORNER, 

brown-stone house, opposite Mount Morris Park; 
great bargain; 14 mirrors, 10 chandeliers, burglar 
alarm; present occupant will rent until Fall; rate, 
$2,000. FLOYD-JONES, corner zd-av. and 2ist-st. 
Ma PLE GROVE CEMETERY, L. [I.— 

Beautiful grounds, convenient to City by carriage 
or steam cars. For descriptive pamphlet, with map, 
address No. 1,273 Broadway. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—FOUR-STORY 
brown-stone dwelling; for smaller house send 
particulars to CARPENTER, No, 155 West Broadway, 


“J ROMAINE BROWN, NO. 1,280 BROADWaY. 
e ‘Entire management of real estate a specialty. 
Rents collected, &c. 








REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION, 


Pr 


CHARLES S. Brown, Auctioneer. 
THE “OCEAN WAVE” HOTEL, LATE 
CLARENDON, LONG BRANCH, N. J. 

Business property known as the “HELMBOLD” 
BLOCK, and thirty-two villa and cottage plots will be 
sold at public auction 

TUESDAY, JULY 25, 
At 3o’clock P. M., on the premises. 

Ocean and Depot avs., 28 lots, ready for improve- 
ment for business pu gees 

Opposite Ocean Hotel and [ron Pier, fronting on the 
oceau, on the leading business thoroughfare and most 
eligible locality at Long Branch. 


_ Maps and other particulars at office of auctioneer, 
No. 26 Pine-st., New-York. 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 
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PORTER & CO. 


GIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY, 


Office. No. 157 East 125th-st. 


0.107 EAST 31S5T-ST., NEAR 4TH-AV.— 
First-class four-story high-stoop house; superior 
order, immediate 
SMITH & LA 


_____ FLATS TO LET. 


LATS TO LET-—IN THE NEW HANDSOME 

building corner of 102d-st. and 3d-av.; walls paint 
ed and frescoed, hard-wood finish, all improvements; 
six light rooms; rent, $22 and $25, to small family. In- 
guire on premises. 


STORES, &C., TO LET. 
N ELEGANT PROPERTY ON 5TH-AV, 
(Madison-square) 

TO LEASE 


For a term for business purposes. 
For particulars apply to 
E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 
No. 3 Pine-st. and No. 1,130 Broadway. 


0 LET—COAL-YARD, SCALES, OFFICE, AND 
stable, Nos. 111 and 113 King-st, 
C. CARREAU, No. 419% Grand-st. 





ossession; rent, $200. 
RENCE, No. 44 West Broadway. 








vr ) To al a uv 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET. 
QEA RBRIGHT,. N, J.—TO RENT, COMPLETELY 
jOfurnished, the Black Point Cottage,” beautifully 
situated at junction of North and South Shrewsbury 
Rivers, in full view of the ocean; perfectly healthy; 
water pure and abundant; two acres vegetable gar: 
den in fine condition; carriage-house, horses and car 
riages; two Alderney miich cows; ice-house filled; 
tweive acres of ground and lawn, extending 600 feet 
on Shrewsbury River; private dock and boats. In- 
aire of owner, W. A. OGDEN HEGEMAN, No. 261 
sroadway, (second floor,) Park-Avenue Hotel, New- 
York, and on premises. 


gio Le&T—AT INWOOD -ON-THE-HUDSON, 285 
minutes from Wall-st., a gentlemanh’s residence, 
stable, and four acres of tand; fine river-front. 
Apply to LESPINASSE & FRIEDMAN, 
No. 9 Pine-st. 


Ad YONKERS-ON-HU DSON.— FURNISHED 

dwelling; all modern improvements; stable on 

premises; emeatets pee) private family only, 
E. P. SMITH, No. 266 West 23d-st. 

re eto | 

QGEABRIGH’™. N. J.—TO RENT, FROM AUG 

i1, completely furnished cottage near station, with 

stable accoinmodation. Appiy to 

KING, SETON & CO., No, 7» Cedar-st. 


~ 24 Ta] r aan Al 
HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED. 
eee LLL AP 
A GENTLEMAN AND WIFE, WHO WILL 

Agive the very best references, wou!d like to rent @ 
bouse Where the ownef would remain in part pey- 
ment. Address RESPONSIBILITY, Box No, 209 Times 
Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Froadway. 


wa NTED—BY A RESPONSIBLY PARTY, A 
small sized neatly furnished house !n a first-rate 
locality: possession August or September; family, 
three adults. Address J. A., Post Office Box No, 2,27 
New-York. . 
W AN PED—A MOD* MATS SIZE FLAT IN FIRST. 
lass order, unfurnished, between 4th and 6th 
AVS., atid not above O9th-st. Address L. V. P., Box No, 
186 Temes Office. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


F eS 
i ONEY SAVED.—AVOID WFARING SEEDY 
M ats; Manilla. Mackinaw, any straws, silk, of 
ats, renovated; look new; 








? 


hats ironed, 15 cents, 
No. 45 College-place. 


any 


PICYCLE—ENGLISH: A BARGAIN: 50, WITH 
Base improvements; $50. H. JEFFS, Sheitield-av., 
Sast New-York. 
ANTED—-YOUNG POG SLUT. INQUIRE At 
No, 116 Lexington av, from ¥ to 10 A. M. 
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BATHS. | 
IDTH-AVENUY TUR KIN AND RUSSE 3 
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ARM-CHAIRS AND OTHERS 


Oe 


WHAT THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 
SAT UPON. 

HE ANGULAR AND UNCOMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
OF OLDEN TIMES—CHAIRS OF FAMOUS 
MEN—BOW THE CHAIR HAS BEEN DE- 
VELOPED. 


Chairs are certainly most important factors 
Yn the eomfort of home life. Almost everything 
may be said to depend upon them, for domestic 
barmony is the pivot upon which tremendous des- 
linies turn, and who can answer for the thoughts 
br conduct of a man victimized with some unsym- 
pathetic, hard-seated chair? 

It ought to be asked in eriminal cases, what 
chair was habitually used by a murderer? and if 
evidence could be brought to show that he speat 
his hours of recreation upon a horse-hair chair 
mnitigating circumstances would be at once ap- 
Parent. No amount of research has enabled us to 
Point decidedly to the barbarian inventor of horse- 
hair chairs and sofas; probably, however, he was a 
Puritan enthusiast, or a Roman Catholic penitent 
who, in waging war against the flesh, conceived 
that by the introduction of unyielding chairs he 
Was converting the world at large to asceticism. 
Be this as it may, certain it is that progression and 
civilization compel the use of easy chairs. If we 
inquire why many Eastern nations are sunk in the 
depths of apathy and sloth, the reason is obvious: 
they have no chairs! Who can expect anytning 
of areclining Turk or crossed-legged Arab? The 
greatest nations of antiquity rose but to fall again 
unless, amid the splendor of their luxurious ap- 
pointments, they numbered chairs. The superi- 
ority of the Egyptians over all other nations proved 
itself in this—they evolved chairs out of their inner 
consciousness, and rose at once to the highest 
efforts in the service of the arts and sciences. 

Little by little as the exigencies of their climate 
and the conditions of their exacting tyrant, the 
Nile, forced them onward to civilization, we find 
from their wall paintings that they became discon- 
tented with squatting, reclining, or kneeling and 
rose to the sublime conception of a chair. If we 
do not find the sitting posture they assume exactly 
Buch as we should indulge in ourselves, we must 
ascribe that not to any defect in their chairs, but 
to the rigor of a law which decreed that every man 
whose portrait was painted should be the same size 
as any other ma: and wear the same expression, 
and as nothing makes aman Jook more like his 
neighbor than sitting with an expressionless face 
and his hands spread out flatiy on his knees, with- 
out any regard to his individual size or shape, the 
Egyptian artist kept well within the letter of the 
jaw, and painted his sitter in the position so famil- 
lartous. None the less, chairs the Egyptians had— 
vhairs of every conceivable shape, size, and ma- 
terial—lacking one thing only which could have 
added to their comfort, namely, arms. The pe- 
buliar styles we find in modern households were in 
the luxurious drawing-rooms of the Egyptian of 
high rank. Leather-seated, cane-bottomed, up- 
right, reclining, easy and lazy chairs, he had them 
Bll,and in what brilliant colorings, what tasteful 
Conceptions! Chairs were made of ebony inlaid 
with precious stones, of silver and of gold, of 
rarved woods, and of spiced and scented woods 
brought from the East. Exquisite workmanship 
was lavisted upon them which might put a modern 
designer to shame. 

The chairs of that day had claw feet, carved and 
molded legs, foot-rests, and pads. There were chairs 
expressly made for surgical operations and dental 
egonies. Chairs could be rolled along upon 
rounded balls answering to the modern caster, and 
in the British Museum there isa sample of a chair 
revolving upon a bronze pivot, the seat of which is 
covered with maroon-colored leather, while the 
four legs are of ivory. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the luxury 
of the Egyptian chair. If one of the disinterred 
mummies of 4,000 years ago could come back to 
life and indulge ina post-prandial nap in one of 
our drawing-rooms he would find little to admire— 
one addition only, in fact, to the luxurious chairs 
he sat in at home, that addition being the rest for 
the heavy arms, ‘he seats with which his memory 
would be familiar were upholstered in the best 
Manner,and had movable cushions for seat and 
back. Egyptian invention leit very little to be 
Bupplied. We find samples of chairs so made 
that the back consisted of a frame so constructed 
that it receded gradually, and the head rested 
Bgainst the graceful curve that rolled over the top 
hod was supported by perpendicular bars, The back 
fas stuffed and covered with cloth of the richest 

ind—often of goid or silver tissue. The frame 
that supported the inxurious back was elaborately 
carved, while the less were usually in the form of 
figures, generally those representing captives 
bound with thongs. Such chairs were colored, 
either in biue and gold or red and gold, the uphol- 
Btered portions usually being of different coloring 
from the wood. 

Excepting in the form of thrones, chairs appear 
to have been unknown to other Eastern nations, and 
the idea of their bei essential to comfort must 

ave been derived directly from the Egyptians. Itis 
Very amusing to read, in du Chaillu’s account of 
his travels in Central Africa, how he was received 
by Obendje, the chieftain of Pyenga River, who, 
ohpon granting the traveler an audience, was found 
reclining in a chair of similar construction. Made 
of rough board, it had evidently been put together 
upon the principle of the earliest reclining chairs 
oi Egypt, and in spite ofits homely make excelled 
them in one essential, in that it had arms, upon 
which the barbarian chieftain rested his elbows, 
find smoking his pipe presented an appearance of 
romfort which bas scarcely been looked for in 
the fields of Atrica. No doubt the idea of a chair 
had filtered down through countless ages from 
bome Egyptian legends. 

One of the earliest specimens of Egyptian chairs 
S to be seen in the Leyden Museum. It hasa 
wooden framework for back and legs, and the seat 
ls of leather. A folding chair, much the same in 
ronstruction as ourcamp-stools, is also to be found 
there, covered with leather. 

There is a curious painting on the tomb of 
Thotmes III., dated probably 1490 B. C., on which 
two carpenters are represented at work making a 
Chair. One has a bow-drill in his hand, with whieh 
be is boring the holes in the seat for the braces of 
the back post; the other has his energies bent upon 
the completion of a leg, which he is scraping with 
B sharp instrument. The artist, with truly 
Egyptian realism, has chosen such a position for 
the workman that as he holds the leg up to scrape 
it the tenon at the top is clearly seen, and in ad- 
dition to this he has introduced two adzes and a 
parpenter’s square, thus surrounding the workman 
With appropriate tools, made, no doubt, of bronze, 
steel, or iron. 

Chairs of all sizes are found thus represented in 
the paintings, some of them being only 10 inches in 
length, while others are 28. The smaller ones 
were obviously intended forthe children. Others. 
again, have raised steps. All sorts of material 
Were used as coverings, and no doubt the em- 
bossed leather so fashionable to-day had its coun- 
terpart at that early period, for the Egyptians were 
very familiar with leather work of every kind. 
Athenzus reminds us that the heroes of Homer 
Bat at their banquets, and that at the 
feasts of Alexander the guests were seated 
Qpon chairs covered with purple cloth. But 
then, as throughout history, luxury and cruelty 
Went at times hand in hand. We recall the action 
pf Cambyses, who, when enraged with the venality 
pf Gisamnes, one of his Judges, not content with 
playing him, had the skin of his body cut into strips 
pnd stretched them over the seat of his chair, bid- 
fling the successor he elected instead of his victim 
to take note ‘how his chair was cushioned !”’ 
* What,”’ crics an ancient poet, “can for tired limbs 
Compare with the soft and yielding Thessalian 
whair;”’ but, in spite of our sympathy with poetic 
Gnthusiasm and our admiration for Grecian form, 
‘we are not disposed to sigh for the luxury of a 
Thessalian chair. 
| Rather would we hie back tod the emporiums of 
Rome, and stretch our wearied limbs for a peace- 
ful nap in one of the cathedre of their luscious 
homes, sighing, perhaps, with the chron discon- 
tent of humanity, for the familiar arm-rests of 
to-day. 
| And after all we must look to the Western 
World tor the arm-chair proper; it figures in all its 
imposing grandeur in every stutely occasion in 
European history. Rough and ungainly in shape 
Mve must admit it to be, but having in its earliest 

orm the promise of future comfort and ease. 
The carving on the framework of German and 
wiss chairs of early date is very curious and in- 
eresting, but scarcely suggestive of comfort. 
Upright, angular, aggressive, stand many of the 
memorial chairs of history. Similar in construc- 
tion tothat in which Henry VIIL, lover in all 
things of the sensuous, took his ease. One is lit- 
tle disposed to envy him its bare, uncompromising 
jwoodenness! The ornamentation of this famous 
hair is that of rails; a triangular seat of 
olished work, suppported upon railed legs, 
With a _ back decorated to match, and 
lgloping double arms, it nas little to recommend it 
or aliits kingly fame. In Westminster the famous 
hair of Perth, in which the Scottish Kings of old 
ere crowned, is still preserved, and many and 
any another, equally famous ir its day, comes to 
ind as we write. But after all, less interest at- 
aches to these historic chairs than to those of 
ore individual interest. Every one likes to read 

f Pope’s cbair, of higu back seventeenth-century 

onstruction, in which many of his works were 

ritten and which is carefully preserved by Lord 
raybrooke, who bought it from one of the de- 
endants of the nurse who cared for his last hours. 
ften and often must the hard, unyielding 
woodenness of its carved back have proved 
B trial to the sensitive nerves of the writer. How 
leasant, again. it is to read of Sir Walter Scott's 
riting-chair still in its old place in the library at 
bbotsford, and what interest attaches to the set 
of chairs sent to him in warm appreciation 
from the Pope, andto others again which he 
Walued as the gift of royal George of Engiand ! 
Every one recalls the chair in which Dickens wrote 
at Gadshill.and there are many more. How many, 
Blas! doubly dear for their association with the 
oved and lost! Sentiment has been lavished on 
hem freely enough. “The o!darmchair! The 
Vacant chair.” And as long as “heart 
as sorrows” such expressions will lose noth- 

g of force or fervor. Even the hittie 

igh-backed, railed-in nursery chair of 50 years ago 

as its devotees. ‘* An,’’said an old lady the other 
Gay, “I bave had that chair ever sinceI cau re- 
ember,” and her voice faltered and the tears of 
nifold recollection glistened rs she spoke, And 
ch a chair as it was, reminding one of the days 
hen to sit at ease was almost a crime, when 

e easy chair was sacred to the oid or, at least, 

e elderly, and the youngster who should be 

ound indulging in its recesses might expect con- 

punishment. Those days have gone—gone 
the rigid benches of school hours, the 


harsh stool of repentance, and many an- 
other form of discipline, when backs were 
little considered and no one dreamed that it 
harmed a growing child to sit for hours upon a 
bench Saeanporses by back or arm rest. And, 
after all, it a question whether it did or not. 
Are the backs of our juveniles the straighter or the 
stronger now that every chair is comfortable and 
lounging is no sin? Do the nurseries of to-day 
produce lustier little ones now that play is carried 
on by miniature arm-chairs or tiny rocking chairs ? 
Are the children who have never known the mean- 
ing of the word discipline, whose ease has always 
been taken, are they more robust than those 
whose little limbs must often have ached from 
forced positions upon hard, unsympathetic 
benches? Whocan tell? It is an open question, 
and we will let it rest, and dwell rather upon the 
marvels of ease and comfort, of luxury and of 
ee which are found in all comfortable homes 
o-day. 

How various they are; their name is legion, and 
how to discriminate among their many seductive 
charms is a question hard to answer. There are, 
of course, in this age of revival numberless chairs, 
whose sole recommendation is that they are res- 
torations of an old idea. High-backed, sedate, 
solemn, che seventeenth century chair, we venture 
to say, would find no admirer were it not upon the 
plea of past and envied splendor. Why, in the age 
of new appliance, in the days of  per- 
petual scientific invention, should the styles of 
days gone by enchant us? Iconoclastic as it seems, 
we are disposed to wish that the past were but a 
memory, Without witnesses; that old things might 
dwellin the pages of history and of romance and 
leave the modern home alone! Why should a chair 
be easier or better hecause it is like one of the days 
of Queen Anne? What particular virtue is there in 
a Louis XIV. footstool or an eighteenth century 
lounge? There is in reality none but that of senti- 
ment, Our modern chairs—modern furniture alto- 
gether, indeed—are better, more hygienic, more ra- 
tional, more suited to ourneeds in every way, than 
those of the past. ‘* Be Early English!’ indeed, we 
had much better be nineteenth century men and 
women, and take advantage of increased knowl- 
edge, educated skill, scientific mechanics, and re- 
strict ourselves to pitying admiration for the ways 
of our forefathers. Longfellow, healthiest minded 
of modern poets, bids us “let the past bury its 
dead,” it would not be amiss if we let it bury its 
furniture too. In one respect, however. we may 
be congratulated. Renoalists in their desire to per- 
petuate ** the glories of Queen Anne,” have passed 
over the “glories of the Georges,” and we are not, 
as yet, called uponto resusc.tate the delights of 
horse hair. 

Let ys be grateful for this, and still more grate- 
ful, if we have sufficient strength of mind to resist 
the fashions, and apply our energies and our money 
to a consideration of the latest modern inventions, 
leaving revivals alone. We are older than the 
past, in our knowledge any way, and let us con- 
gratulate ourselves that even in the most developed 
renaissance there is r om for an eibow chair or 
two, a lounge, a settee, a comfortable easy chair, 
to win us from toil to relaxation, from the troubles 
of business or worry of family cares to half-dreamy 
forgetfulness. Which of the ancients orthe me- 
dizval saints of our worship, we should 
like to know, enjoyed a wicker chair, or a 
comfortable, full-sized, cool, easy chalr on rock- 
ers? Who among them sat in the lazy Summer 
time and watched the rising vapor and compla- 
cently counted 90° in the shade, too luxuriously 
comfortable in the recesses of a wicker rocking- 
chair to careif it were 100°? Who among them 
could nestle into the embrace of an upholstered 
arm-chair, and within scorching distance of a 
blazing fire forget life andits caresin a gratified 
consideration of the general fitness of things with 
the thermometer 20° below zero? 

Let us admire the past by all means, but in such 
@ Way that it shall make us doubly thankful for the 
present and all the present gives, and in nothing is 
our day more bountiful than in chairs. Upward 
of a hundred varieties can be seen in one city 
store, from the cane-bottom, or simple wooden- 
seated kitchen chair to the last exquisite specimen 
in satin, damask, or plush. Rattan chairs, too, 
play an important partin our midst. The Vienna 
chair, with its rounded curves and sound, comfort- 
able look, excellently adapted for a morning- 
room, or even for a dining-room, if once people 
could dissociate food and leather, and imagine it 
possible to furnish the apartment set aside for 
eating without regard to etiquette or fashion. 
Why should dining-room chairs be, de riguenr, of 
leather, heavy and cumbersome? A question so 
deep and vital that we dare not attempt to answer 
it. Instead, let us give a passing word of admira- 
tion to those deep-seated wicker chairs upon whic 
the latest fashions bestow cushions of plush, cun- 
ningly embroidered, aud upon those chairs for the 
garden or piazza, to which an awning is attached, 
which are only too suggestively deii ful as they 
stand out for exhibition on Broadway. 

It would be invidious to close even so slig} 
retrospect of chairs without one word o! refe 
to the Sedan chair, the idea of which wasec 
derived from the palanquin of the East. and which, 
except in some out-of-the-way English town, exists 
no longer. Every one remembers Pickwick’s 
memorable experience of the Sedan chair, with 
the bottom out, in which, “but for the look of the 
thing,” he might as well have walked. Bath 
chairs, too, unknown inthis country in all 
ugliness, consecrated to the use of invalic { 
the numerous health resorts of Great Britain, 
which originated in the days of splendor at Bath, 
when the dowagers, who cou!d not accomplish the 
Sedan, fell back complacentiy upon the hooded 
chair, with its closed window, in which they were 
as effectually screened from view int finery us 
heart could wish. And with the memory of the 
bath chair comes the thought of the countiess im 
provements made to-dav in chairs devised forthe 
relief of sufferers. recollections which make us re- 
peat still more give us nineteenth century invyen- 
tion, nineteenth century progress, in preference to 
the imitative ideals of past and outlived splendor, 
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FRESH SUMMER VEGETABLES. 
siciashiabaliaalis ci 
GOOD POTATOES PLENTIFUL—FRUITS 
PROVISIONS—THE FISH MARKETS, 

Green corn from New Jersey is in the mar- 
kets, but it is immature and of inferior quality. It 
will be better in a few days. Potatoes are in lib- 
eral supply from Long Island. They are mostly of 
the Early Rose variety, and are very good. Other 
vegetables are in large supply from Long Island 
and near points, and are of better quality than 
any that have been offered by the hucksters 
forsometime. They bave a freshness and flavor 
which was lacking in the Southern truck with 
which the markets have been supplied mainly since 
early in the Spring. Fruit is abundant, and al- 
though strawberries and cherries have disappeared 
there {is alarge variety to choose from. Peaches, 
which will soon be good and in large supply from 
Delaware orchards, are just now small and of 
poor quality. Fine large pineapples from Orange 
County, Fla., weighing: five to eight pounds 


each, were sold yesterday in the Dey-street and 
lower Broadway fruit stores. Whortleberries and 
blackberries are plentifuland good. Mangoes from 
the West Indies and delicious large plums and 
Bartlett pears may be found in the fruit stores. 
Bananas arein good supply and cheap, and oranges 
are scarce and dear. 

The prices current in Washington Market yester- 
day for fair to good fruit were as follows: Whor- 
tleberries, per quart, 12 to 20 cents; blackberries, 
per quart, 12 to 18 cents; raspberries, per cup, 6 to 
12 cents; cherry currants, per quart, 8 to 10 cents, 
and small currants, 6 to 8 cents: cooseberries, 10 
to 15 cents per quart; peaches. 15 to 25 cents per 
quart; plums, 20 to 80 cents per quart; Southern 
green apples, per half peck, 25 to 40 cents, and red 
Astrachan apples, 40 to 50 cents; green cooking 
pears, from the South, 15 to 20 cents per quart; 
bananas, 80 to 50 cents per dozen; orauges, 59 to 
75 cents per dozen; watermelons, 30 to 60 cents 
apiece. 

In the fruit stores the prices for 
fruits are as follows: Pineapples, 
peaches, 75 cents to $1 per doz Callfornia 
plums, 50 to 75 cents per dozen; California Bart- 
lett pears, 60 cents to $1 per dozen: hothouse 
grapes, per pound, $1 to $1 50; West Indian man- 
goes, 50 cents per dozen; banunas, 50 to 60 cents 
per dozen; oranges, 75 cents to $1 per dozen: 
lemons, 20 to 30 cents per dozen; limes, 15 to 25 
cents per dozen. 

Tne prices current in Washington Market yes- 
terday for good vegetables were as follows: Irish 
potatoes, per barrel, $3 50, and per peck, 50 cents; 
onions, per half peck, 40 cents: onions, per bunch, 
5 cents; yellow turnips, per half peck, 25 cents; 
white turnips, per bunch, 5to 10 cents; beets, per 
bunch, 5 to 8 cents; carrots, per bunch, 3to8 cents; 
cucumbers, each, 2 to 5 cents; squash, each, accord- 
ing to size, 5 to 20 cents; egg plant, each, 20 to 30 
cents; green peas, per half peck, 20 to 80 cents; 
string beans, per quart, 10 to 18 cents; cabbage, 
per head, according to size, 5 to 15 cents; 
lettuse, per head, 3 to 8 cents; cauliflower, per 
head, 20 to 50 cents; beet tops, per half peck, 25 
cents; tomatoes, per quart, 15 to 30 cents, chiccory, 
per head, 5 cents; peppers, per dozen, 30 cents; 
green corn, per dozen, 25 to 35 cents; garlic, per 
bunch, 20 to 25 cents; leeks, per bunch, 8 cents; 
radishes, per bunch, 3 cents; watercresses, per 
bunch, 4 cents. 

Prices for meat are the same as were reported in 
Tue Times of last Sunday. ‘ 

Spring chickens are Souver. selling in Washing- 
ton Market yesterday at 30cents per pound. The 
prices for other poultry per pound were as follows: 
Fowls, 18 to 20 cents; turkeys, 20 to 25 cents; 
Svring ducks, 22 to 23 cents; Spring geese, 20 to 22 
cents. Tame squabs were worth $8 50 per dozen; 
stall-fed wild pigeons, $3 per dozen; tame pigeons, 
$2 to $2 2% perdozen. Prices for butter, cheese, 
eggs, aud dry groceries are the same as they have 
been for several weeks. 

The fish market has been fairly well supplied. 
Salmon have been more plentiful, the catch of blue- 
fish good, but, just at this season of the year all the 
Summer hotels adjacent to New-York deriving 
their supplies from the Metropolis, prices have not 
diminished. Cod, market, 8 cents a pound; had- 
dock, 8 cents; striped bass are exceptionally 
scarce, and the stock is derived mainiy 
from refrigerated fish, worth, for large fish, 
20 cents a pound; medium sizes, 25 cents; 
pan-fish, 18 cents; eels, 18 cents; lobsters, 
15 cents; salmon, for choice cuts, 40 cents a pound; 
whole fish, 80 cents; flounders, 10 cents; flukes, 10 
cents; black-fish, 124 cents; the catch of mackerel 
on the Eastern coast continues good, though the fish 
are of small size; large fish, 10 cents each; Spanish 
mackerel from the Chesapeake, 18 cents; na- 
tive fish are exceedingly scarce and small, sel- 
dom weighing more than a pound; pompano, 
50 cents a pound: butter-tish, 8 cents: weak-fish, 8 
cents; sheepshead scarce, but few coming from 
the Jersey coast, worth 20 cents a pound; porgy, 
8 cents; sea-bass—smiall, 10 cents; large, 18 cents a 
pound; blue-fish, large, 10 cents; herring, 6 cents a 

ound; brook trout, cultivated, $1 a pound: green 

urtie, 18 cents; terrapins—diamond-backs, $24 4 
dozen; small, $2; clams—hard sheil, from 75 cents 
to $1 per 100; Little Neck clams, from 50 to 60 
cents per 100; frog legs, 50 cents a pound; hard 
crabs, $8 per 100; soft crabs more plenty, from 75 
cents to $1 50 per dozen; white-bait, 50 centsa 
pound: smoked salmon. 20 cants a nound 
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HEROES OF THE PRIZE-RING 


THE SCIENCE OF FISTICUFFS AS IT 
WAS AND AS IT IS. 

SOCIAL STATUS OF EARLY ENGLISH PUGI- 
LISTS—SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE HARD 
HITTERS—THE MARQUIS OF QUEENS- 
BERRY—WHAT MAY BE SEEN IN A BOW- 
ERY SALOON. 


Recent pugilistic events in New-York have 
awakened a temporary public interest in what its 
admirers claim to be the manly art of self-defense. 
In certain spots of Manhattan Island the fisticuff 
mania has descended in a pretty severe form be- 
yond all doubt. How long it will last will proba- 
bly depend upon the pleasure of Messrs. Sullivan 
and ** Tug” Wilson, as it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to abate much until these heroes have 
tried to “ knock each other cut’’ with bare fists in- 
stead of gloved hands. In the meanwhile it is just 
as wellto remember that there were strong men 
in the prize-ring many years before the Boston 
boy and his hard-headed English rival were 
permitted to adorn the earth with their presence. 
Early in the seventeenth century boxing in its 
present form, or very nearly its present form, be- 
came a national pastime in England. Hundreds of 
years before that when Friar Tucks, Robin Hoods, 
and Will Scarletts roamed through the land with 
quarterstaves, in search of doughty competitors, 


the common classes became accustomed to giving 
and taking good hard knocks, and when quarter- 
staves fell out of fasuion boxing seems to have 
been brought prominently into use for the sole 
purpose of preventing friendly hard knocks from 
going ou: of fashion also. James Figg is the first 
British pugilist who acquired fame by his skill with 
his fists and cudgel play. Figg’s compatriots speak 
of him in terms of the highest admiration, and the 
‘“*young bloods” among the gentry made Figg’s 
head-quarters a place of daily and nightly resort. 
Hogarth painted his portrait, and Capt. Godfrey 
hung around him with the devotion of a Boswell 
to his Johnson. Godfrey wrote books about bim, 
and the essayists of the day gave him prominent 
mention in the JZatler, the Guardian, and the 
Craftsman, The well-known expression of con- 
tempt, ‘a fig for this’’ or “a fig for that,” sprung 
out of this pugilist’s fame, for his cartoons were 
hurled at the Gallic race with the motto attached, 
“A Figg for the French!” Figg’s Academy, as it 
was called, was opened in Tottenham Court road 
in 1719, aud there the nobility and gentry were ac- 
customed to expend their admiration at the shrine 
of brute force and skill. 

Contrast one of Figg’s advertisement with some of 
those which at the present day announce a“ set-to”’ 
in Madison-Square Garden, and the contrast will 
mark a considerable difference in the times. After 
entitling himself ‘* Master of ye noble Science of 
defence on y_ right hand of Oxford road, 
near Adam and Eve Court, teacher of gentlemen 
in ye use of y small back-sword and quarterstaff 
at home and abroad,” he invites all and sundry to 
attend his booth ** for monye, a broken head, love, 
or 4 bellyful.”’ Likewise, “ the booth is fitted up in 
the most commodious manner for the better recep- 
tion of ye gentlemen.” Figg fought inany battles. 
His ‘most formidable antagonist was “Sutton, the 
Pipe-maker of Gravesend,”’ who fought him three 
times, and was not fairly conquered until the third. 
This champion died in 1784, and the press of the 
day praised his great power in “‘s'ops and par- 
ries.”’ Hogarth’s picture shows Figg asa large, 
strong-featured man, with square jaws, and a head 
as bald (doubtless it was shaved) as a brook pebble 
or a Dutch cheese. 

Tie next great light in the British fistic arena 
was Bob Wittaker, whose time was about 1733. 
His greatest triumph was achieved over the 
** Venetian Gondolier.”” This Venetian had been 
brought over to England by an English nobleman, 
and was remarkable for his enormous strength and 
reach of arm. ‘The nobleman boasted that his 
gondolier giant was invincible. A company of 
** bloods,”’ xious to preserve the honor of their 
country, called a meeting in Slaughter’s coffee- 
house, and asked Figg if he couldn't find a man 
who would *‘ knock out’ the big Venetian. Figg 
replied that he could do that easily enough—‘* For 
bis part, he was afraid of no foreigner fellow.” 
Figg then arranged that Wittaker should tackle the 
giunt, because he “ was @ man whose jaw could 
not be broken with a sledge-hammer.”’ Wit- 


| taker’s jaw must have been something like “Tug’’ 


Wilson's head. The match came off _be- 
fore a crowd of noblemen and gentry. The 
greatest excitement prevailed, and money was bet 
toa large extent. When the fight commenced the 
gondolier rushed at Wittaker as if he intended to 
demolish him with one blow. Wittaker was 
knocked clean off the platform and downa con- 
siderable distance to the floor beneath, much to 
the astonishment of the pugilist and spectators, 
but to the intense delight of the noble lord who 
bad hired the Venetian. Wittaker scrambled upon 
the piatiorm again. He saw that his only chance 
with his long-armed foentan was to get to close 
quarters, so he “sailed in’ with a vigor which 
astonished the giant. A spectator says: ** Witta- 
ker, with one FI ish peg in the stomach, quite a 
new thing to foreigners, brought him [the Vene- 
tian] to his breech.’” A few more rounds knocked 
the giant out of wind and time, and the Venetian's 
backer threw up the sponge. 

Tom Pipes and George Gretting were prominent 
pugilists between 1724 ana 1734, and between 1734 
and 1758 George Taylor (by no means the colored 
light weight of that name now in New-York) had 
champion honors pretty much his own way, al- 
though be had one severe tussle with * Prince Bos- 
weil,’ a gypsy of magnificent physique but de- 
fective stamina. But by farthe most famous pu- 

this period was Jack Broughton, who en- 
d a reputation as great as Figg did iu his time. 
memory is still cherished by the prize- 
fighters of the present day, who regard 
him as the founder of the modern style 
of pugilism. There was a _  nheatness and 
quickness in his defense which far distanced his 
competitors and drew enormous crowds to witness 
his exhibitions. He introduced the art of “ stop- 
ping’’ and parrying blows, then getting away. Be- 
fore his time, fighting with the fists was scarcely 
anything else but face-to-face and toe-to-toe ham- 
mering. He had a very effective ** stomach blow,” 
and “his lunge underthe ear generally produced 
terrible consequences to his opponents.”’ His ex- 
pertness in the cross-buttock was also great, while 
“his attitudes in a fight were fine and impressive."’ 
He set up business for himself in a new building ad- 
joining the Oxford road, near the spot where 
Hanway and Oxford streets now meet. Here 
he taught young gentlemen how to use 
their hands, and when he _ had established 
an aristocratic connection he promulgated 
@ reguiar code of rules for prize-fighting 
which were the first of the kind publishea, and 
were at once accepted by the sporting fraternity. 
His portrait was in demand among the nobility, 
who placed it in their halls alongside stags’ heads, 
stands of arms, old armor,and colored prints of 
famous horses. Broughton seemsto have been a 
more worthy man thau the majority of prize-fight- 
ers. He fought chivalrously if determinedly. and 
he took pleasure in teaching his pupils, which al- 
ways made them talk of “old Jack Broughton” 
with respect. He fouzht numerous battles, but 
Was never badly beaten until he met Jack Stalk, 
who flourished as a noted pugilist between 1750 and 
1760. 

At the time when Broughton published his 
‘* Code,” pugilism had taken a strong hold upon 
the sporting affections of the British public. High 
and low were attracted by it. The consequence 
was the arrangement of a series of prize-fizhts 
which have since become famous in the annals of 
pugilism. The fashion for sprigs of the English no- 
bility and gentry to hob-nob with prize-fighters did 
not die speedily. Ithas not died yetif all reports 
be true to the effect that the heir to the throne of 
England has been seen, cheroot in mouth, in the 
course of his quiet midnight adventures, enjo ing 
bouts between professional boxers in rooms well 
known to the London sporting fraternity. Lord 
Byron, when he was a man about town, knew a 
good deal about prize-fighters, and his Lordship 
was no mean proficient with the gloves himself. 
The professional trainer in pugilism is a privi- 
leged character. He is put on a kind of footing 
of familiarity with his pupil the moment he cuffs 
his ears or hits him on the nose. His approbation 
is received with gratitude, and his displeasure is a 
calamity to the aspirant for puyilistic skill. Even 
when he tells an out-and-out blue blooder, 
“What a pity ye’ve been born a gentleman, for 
you might ’ave made a werry honest livelihood in 
the ring.”’ the dublous compliment {fs received 
with such feelings of pride as a young Lieutenant 
might have who has been spoken kindly to by his 
comipanding officer. Like horse-racing and a cer- 
tain kind of connection with the stage, pugilism is 
a great leveler of social distinetions. Some gentle- 
men who would scorn to be seen with a respecta- 
ble bricklayer wouid think themselves famous if 
they were seen in the company of a notoriously 
successful pugilist. 

This patronage of pugilism by all classes past and 
present has had certainly the effect of developing 
a great amount of reliance upon physical re- 
sources. Once upona time the unshaven, vulgar 
louts, who cared nothing about getting into a row, 
imagined that well-dressed people were afraid of 
them. The chances nowadays are that if a rough 
were to insult a gentleman he would find nimself 
confronted with more skill and pluck than his own. 
Many a Corinthian who is accustomed to kid 
gloves knows all about boxing-gioves and would 
be just as ready to bring the one into play as the 
other. The traditions about boxing are innumer- 
able, but there is one story current in sporting 
circles which illustrates this very point. A slim 
dandy, with tight-fitting gloves, silk hat, gold 
eyeglasses, &c., was passing along a London 
thoroughfare when his fancy little terrier 
ran into a butcher’s shop, ana speedily came out 
again yelping anc limping. The dandy walked 
{nto the shop and politely asked the butcher if he 
had kicked the dog. ‘*Yaas, and if yer don't git 
out o’ here blamed soon hi'll kiek you, too.” Ina 
twinkling the dandy had doubled up ‘his fists and 
the butcher was on his back. The crowd hooted 
at the swell. expecting the butcher to kill him out- 
right; but the big butcher had no skill, while the 
gentleman had both science and ‘‘wire.*? Down 
went the butcher again and again. At length he 
apologized. Then the crowd, which is always 
pliable in its sympathies, cheered the swell, 
who wa'ked off with his little “dawg” 
as if nothing had bappened. The swell was 
a young Irish Earl belonging to an Irish family. 
Prof. Wilson, the jovial, robust, whole-souled 
author of the *“* Noctes Ambrosian@,’’ was a power- 
ful athlete nearly ail his life. As a student at Ox- 
ford, he performed prodigies in jumping, running, 
walking, and boxing; in later years, when he had 
become the holder of a position of mathematical] 
severe respectability as a Professor in Edinburg 
University, he astonished his celebrated ‘cronies’ 
not only by his convivial powers, but also by his 
prodigious capabilities as a tourist, whether 
among tke lakes and hills in Wordsworth’s 
country, or fishing on the banks of the black 
Till or the brighter Tweed. ‘* Christopher 

” had several) hatties with fisticuffs 


during bis university career. His daughter. in her 
recollections of the ieonine Professor, narrates a 
fight which took place between him and a bargee. 
The bargee was a big, nowerfal, coarse fellow, the 
terror of his comrades on the tow-path, and a man 
who was always ready to bully a person better 
dressed than himself. His turbulent fate 
drove him against Wilson. The fight they 
had was terrific, for the bargee had 
plenty of brute strength and pugnacity. But 
finally the student won. The bargee was 
carried insensible off the field, and Wilson put on 
his geaees and went about his business whistling. 
‘Yhat bargee and all his bargee acquaintances en- 
tertained a lasting respect for Wilson, and got rid 
to some extent of the delusion that a well-dressed 
= cannot fight just as we!lasan ill-dressed 
lackguard. The Marquis of Queensberry, who is 
now accepted as an authority upon all glove tights, 
was a grand pugilist in his heyday. The stories 
that are told by old *‘sports’’ about his prowess 
are innumerable. He went about seeking adven- 
tures as zealousiy as the so-called ** good Haroun 
al Raschid, and the tougher the adventure 
the more gusto be had in encountering 
it. He was a_ kind of Guy of War- 
wick with his fists. The story about his 
driving a four-in-hand drag full of ladies and gen- 
tlemen is well-known. A brewer’s dray blocked 
the way. The brewer, a powerful, surly fellow, re- 
fused to move out of the way to allowed the drag 
to pass. The Marquis handed overthe ribbons and 
whip to a companion, took off his coat, leaped 
down from the box-seat, “sailed in’? at the dray- 
man, thrashed him in two or three rounds, com- 
pelled the man to move away his dray, then jumped 
back on to the drag, put on his coat, apologized to 
the ladies for the trifling interruption, and drove 
away, while the drayman, wiping his ensanguined 
nose, looked after the party and muttered, 
* Blowed, but that must be either the Markiss or 
the devil.” 

Although the experiment requires some moral 
courage, yet to those who are interested in the 
great events of past pugilism nothing could be 
more instructive than a walk through the pecullar 
picture galleries belonging to Owney Geoghegan, 
in the Bowery, or Mr. Harry Hill, in his establish- 
ment off Broadway. Geoghegan’s collection of 
sporting pictures, from the gaudy-colored prints 
sold at booths to line engravings of celebrated 
paintings, is probably as complete as any one to 
be found in America. The picture “gallery” isa 
long, dark room, with a bar near the door, numer- 
ous plain wooden benches and fixed tables on 
the floor, and a raised platform, roped in, 
at the further end, in close’ proximity 
to the piano that supplies the staple 
music of the establishment. ‘The pictures are clus- 
tered thick upon the walls. Here there are always 
gray haired ‘“‘sports” hanging around who are 
ever ready to talk of Jack Randall, the ** Nonpa- 
reil,”” the best man with the fists of his day; of 
Jim Ward, and old English champion, who is now 
an octogenarian photographer somewhere in Eng- 
land, where he takes faces instead of smashing 
them; of “ Beef Burke,’’ who enjoys a sacred repu- 
tation because he once struck Jack Jones be- 
hind the ear. and_ «killed him on _ the 
spot; ot Bendigo, Ben Caunt, Molyneux, 
Tom Cribb, Mendoza, and many another 
bright particular star in the pugilistic firmament. 
The “gallery” is filled at night with debased men 
and women, thieves, pickpockets, burglars, mur- 
derers, and tramps of every description, but the 
curious stranger can always secure protection by 
introducing himself to the proprietor or his chief 
assistant, who will also give such information as it 
is possible to give in the intervals of business, 
when the room is ringing with shouts for lager 
beer, or the incessant appeals of fighting waiters: 
“Give your orders, gents! Come, hurry up, gents, 
give vour orders |!” Here, on the wall to the left, is 
an engraving of a shaven-headed man inalong 
coat with lapel pockets, knee-breeches, and 
smart buckled slippers, leaping jauntily out 
of a wood in the background, with 
a cudgel in his fist. The man’s face is 
big and round and the large, dark eyesseem full of 
humor. His neck is open, and shows it to be as 
muscular as a bull’s, Mr. Geoghegan will point 
out this picture with pride. It represents Jack 
Broughton, and is after Hogarth’s picturein the 
collection of Raph Willett, Esq. of Merley 
House, County Dorset. The noble patron of the 
puzilist has his crest and motto—" Sperat infestus 
metuit secundus’’—attached to the engraving. 
Here, close by, is Tom Spring, (so call for his elastic 
step, for his name was Winter,) as he appeared 
when keeping the famous Castle Tavern, at Hol- 
born. His boxing record is appended, showing 
that he was defeated by Dutch Sam in 1810 near 
Hampton, inthe presence of 10,000 spectators, many 
of whom belonged to the be t families in England. 
Here, again, is Jack Randall fignting Bilases the 
Jew champion, in ‘one of the finest displays of 
science ever known.”’ Go through the “ gallery” 
and you will find there representations of Johnny 
Broome, Bungaree, Tom Crib, George Madox, Tom 
Blake, Iky Pig, Belcher, Molyneux, (the celebrated 
colored fighter,) Horton, Gregson, James Ward, 
Daniel Mendoza, (another Jew,) Tom Hyer, Yan- 
kee Sullivan, Nat Langham, (who enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being the only man that ever beat Tom 
Sayers,) Bendigo, alias William Thompson; John 
Morrissey, John C. Heenan. and Tom Sayers, and a 
host of other great fighters, all suggestive of the 
palmv days of the “ring,’’ when noblemen 
and esquires openly patronized it. Vhe attitudes 
of the fighters, the beefy proportions of the sec- 
onds, the characteristics of the mobs, the quaint 
efforts of the old-fashioned sporting caricaturists— 
all may be studied in this remarkable gallery of 
art, and when the connoisseur in the events of the 
ring bas exhausted his study of the past he may 
possibly find amusement in watching actual con- 
tests between boxers and wrestlers on the plat- 
form, and the enthusiasm of the men and women 
in the smoke-filled atmosphere beneath who 
are clattering their glasses and shrieking out en 
couragement to their respective favorites. Hemay 
even be fortunate enough tosee acontest between 
an adventuresome amateur and a budding profes- 
sional. On the night when JI inspected Mr. 
Geoghegan's * gallery” a lusty, curly-haircd young 
fellow, a gentleman, was challenged to take a 
round or two with the gloves by a small, sharp- 
featured, red-faced youth—a hanger-on of the es- 
tablishment. The gentleman, who was evidently 
looking on from mere curiosity, at first demurred 
whereupon his challenger said: “Ah! just as I 
thought. Blokes like you ought to get women 
to box with.” Thereupon the _ curly-headed 
gentleman said: “Come on!’ In a few 
minutes more both had stripped in an 
adjoining room and were on the platform. The 
master of ceremonies, full of fun, scrambiea up 
through the ropes, and shouted out to the seething 
erowd, “Ladies and gentiemen, allow me to 
introduce to you the great Birmingham Chicken 
and the Brooklyn Terrier that killed a woman 
three years ago. They wil now have a set-to. 
Time!’ The “swell” smiled at his description as 
the Birmingham * Chicken,” but advanced like an 
experienced hand at the business, shook gloves 
with his antagonist, and then struck out with a 
will. The * Terrier’ soon got the worst of it. His 
nose came in contact with the ** Chicken’'s” glove, 
and as he could not stop the bleeding 
he stopped fighting. the spectators yelled, and the 
* swell’ retired quietiy, and was last seen treating 
the bleeding ** Terrier’ to beer, while the “ Terrier” 
was borrowing the ‘‘gent’s’’ handkerchief and 
apologizing through his nose that he was out of 
practice, not having fought *“‘up there” for several 
weeks. All of which shows that young New-York 
‘sports’ occasionally go about in the rough places 
and prove, if necessary, that they are not entirely 
ignorant of **the manly art,’”’ evenif they do ** put 
ou style.”’ 

ca ent 
THE EXPOSURE OF ** DR. SLADE.” 
From the Toronto (Canada) Globe, 

The exposure of Dr. Slade, the Spiritualist 
medium, at Belleville, was most complete. He 
had come there at the invitation of some believer 
to make converts to Spiritualism, but the sensible 
Canadian audience gathered to greet him only 
peered into the mystery of his tricks and exposed 
their nature. For $150 and his expenses he was 


to advance the cause in Canada, but he went 
away without even the reward promised him. 
Those who watched him closely discovered that 
the mysterious rappings under the table were 
made witb his heel, and the taps and pressure of 
spirit hands were produced by the medium’s left 
slipper. By availing himself of a pretended 
nervousness, Slade was enabled to move more or 
less without creating suspicion, and to look under 
the table frequently. By this means he learned the 
exact position of the several knees under the ta- 
ble, and could then move his foot with precision. 
One of the sitters crossed his legs under the table, 
and the sphere of the medium’s operations was at 
once perceptibly narrowed. Another sitter when 
touched gave a vigorous kick, and the medium’s 
face showed that the calf of his leg was the object 
struck. It was found that Slade carried the slate 
about under the table on the upturned sole of his 
slipper. The slate-writing is not altogether account- 
ed for. Whatever answers to questions were really 
written during the séance were, however, in 
all probability traced with his very muscular and 
elastic left foot. Whencaught he confessed that 
most of his spirit messages were prepared before 
the slate was exhibited, and that by sleight-of-hand 
he showed only one side when he made his audi- 
ence believe that he had shown and washed the 
entire slate. A reporter who shared a bed with 
Slade on Thursday night was treated to a series of 
** manifestations,” which came to an abrupt con- 
clusion when the reporter pinioned the doctor’s 
arms and legs so that he could not move. While 
Slade was free the noises he created at the head 
and foot of the bed were frequent. Whenhis arms 
were held the raps could only be heard where his 
feet had jurisdiction, and when both feet and arms 
were held the noises ceased. 
mn 


A POEM BY GARIBALDI. 

A Naples correspondent writes: Garibaldi’s 
physician, Dr. Albanese, who is still in Caprera, 
has found and sent to a Naplesjournala poem by 
Garibaldi, which I have translated into English 
blank verse as faithfully as I was able: 

CAPRERA, 


( Translation.) 
CaPprERA, Dec. 18, 1876. 

Upon thy granite peaks—not in the depths 
Of royal palaces—I feel the breath 
Of liberty—oh, my loneisle,Caprera! _ 
Thy bushes are my park—and unadorned 
But safe alodgment thy imposing mass 
Gives me, untainted by the servile crowd. 
Thy few inhabitants are rough and rude 
As the stern rocks that form thy darkling crown, 
And like them, proud—disdain to bend the knee. 
The rushing hurricane in this retreat, 
Where slave nor tyrant finds aresting place, 
Is my sole concert. Horrid are thy paths, 
But by the rolling wheel of insolence 
Iam not crushed, nor is my pure brow 
Splashed by vile mud. Far from all lies, I here 
Th’ infinite contemplate; and when my eye— 
Forerun by thought—circles the spaces vast. 
To the recesses of this azure dome 
That worlds incloses, to the infinite 
Intelligence—I turn with deepening sense 
Of gratitude (illegible.) 
For it bestowed upon me th’ immortal spark 
Which makes me ever kin to the Eternal. 


%. GARIBALDL - 


NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE STATE 
MILITIA. 


Owen Lewis has been elected First Lieuten- 
ant of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment, Brooklyn. 

Sergt. John J. Moog, of the Third Battery 
Artillery, Brooklyn, has received an honorable dis- 
charge. 

The drum corps of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment will have its annual clam-bake at Rockaway 
Beach Sunday, Aug. 6. 5 

The Twenty-sixth Separate Company of In- 
fantry, Medina, Capt. Lina Beecher commanding, 
is to be disbanded next Friday. 

The third annual excursion of Rankin Post, 
No. 10, G. A. R., Brooklyn, will take place Thurs- 
day, Aug. 31. Embarking on narges, the post will 
go to Hudson Grove near Glen island. 

The members of the Eighth Regiment wil! 
return to their peaceful pursuits in this City to- 
morrow, and the Forty-seventh Regiment, Brook- 
lyn, will put on its war paint and whoop among the 
mountains at Peekskill. 

The Second Battery, better known as the 
Washington Light Battery, Capt. Ferdinand P. 
Earle commanding, will go on an excursion to Al- 
derney Park next Wednesday. The boat will leave 


the foot of West Thirty-fourth-street at 8:30 and 
West Eleventh-street at 9:30 o’clock A. M. 


Col. Robert Olyphant, Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the First Brigade, has issued circulars 
to that command calling attention to the letters 
issued by Gen. Alexander Shaler and the National 
Rifle Association asking for subscriptions for the 


purpose of defraying the expenses of the interna- 
tional military rifle match, 

The quarterly returns of the Fourth Brigade, 
Brooklyn, for the three months ending on June 30, 
place the number enrolled at 1,592, a gain of 34 
since the previous quarter. This number is dis- 
tributed as follows: Brigade head-quarters, 11; 
Twenty-third Regiment, 727; Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, 378, and Forty-seventh Regiment, 476. 

Through an error in making up the “ figures 
of merit” by companies, the Third Separate 
Company, of Oneonta, was omitted. General 
Orders No. 17 from State Head-quarters supply 
the omission, giving Company A. Fourteenth 
Regiment, Brooklyn, the twenty-second place, and 
inserting the Oneonta company as No. 21. The 
seore of the latter company is as follows: Strength 
at last insnection, 55: number practicing, 46; firing 
in ranks, 21.92: individual practice, 71.27; general 
figure of merit, 46.59. 

Company G, Thirteenth Regiment, Brook- 
lyn, Capt. W. G. Watson commanding, will have its 
fourth annual dinner in the Mansion House next 
Wednesday evening. Company F entertained its 
friends in its quarters in the armory last evening. 
The new drum and bugle corps will have a Sum- 
mer night’s festival in the Broadway Park Wednes- 
day, Aug. 16. The new officers are: Drum-Major 
Edward McIntyre, First Sergt. Frank W. Balmes, 
Seret. J. R. Strachan, Corps. Charles A. Lindsley 
and W. T. Bloomer. 

Abraham Lincoln Post, No, 13, G. A. R., 
paraded at the funeral of its late comrade, 
Capt. Hiram Treher, last Tuesday. The mem- 
bers of the post, in full uniform, assembled at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, and aceompanied the 
cortége to Cypress Hills Cemetery, where Com- 
mander Joseph Forbes presided at the servites ac- 
cording to the ritual of the order. Comrade EI- 
liott acted as Chapliin. Brief addresses were 
delivered by Comrades Lehman Israels and J. W. 
O’Brien. Capt. Treher commanded a company in 
the One Hundred and Twelfth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers during the war. 

The Sixty-ninth Regiment, Col. James Cava- 
nagh commanding, paraded for rifle practice at 
Creedmoor last Thursday. There were 250 men 
and officers present for duty. The winners of 
marksmen’s badges and their scores were as fol- 
lows: Adjt. James Moran, 43; Corp. M. Mann, 40; 
F. Stewart, 40: Lieut. P. Farrelly, 39: Lieut. Ward, 
89: J. Gilmore, 34; W. 34; Capt. Carton, 
22; Corp. W. Connelly, 3 
81; Lieut.-Col. DeLace 
29; Lieut. McFee 
Corp. J. Stafford, 28; Capt. Cunningham, 27: 
Piunkett, 27: Sergt. M. Lynch, 27: Sergt. William 
Higgins, 27; Col. Cavanagh, 26: Corp. P. McDowell, 
26: T. Clarke, 26: M. Huley, 26; J. Downing, 26; 
Corp. J. Gilroy, 26: P. Brophy. 26: Sergt. J. Buhem, 
25; Sergt. M. T. MeCabe, 25: Corp. J. Terry, 25: J. 
Donovan, 25; P. Ahern, 25; J. Condon, 25; E. Har- 
ley, 25. 

At First Division Head-quarters the returns 
have been received of the election of Second Lieut. 
William M. Company C, Seventh Regi- 
ment; Second Lieut. Theodore Roosevelt, Com- 
pany B; First Lieut. Thomas Carling, Jr., Company 
C, and First Lieut. Louis G. Cassidy. Company E, 
Eighth Regiment, and Capt. D. B. Harrison, Com- 
pany K, Twenty-second Regiment. Commissions 
have been received for Capt. Herman Bornemann 
and First Lieut. Joseph Obermeyer. Eleventh Regi- 
ment: Second Lieut. David R. Doty. Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment: Surgeon H. Holbrook Curtis, As- 
sistant Surgeon Cyrus Edson, and Chaplain Wil- 
liam H. Frisby, Twelfth Regiment. A full dis- 
charge has been granted to Second Lieut. William 
Budzkirsk!, Twelfth Regiment, and the tender has 
been received of the resignation of First Lieut. 
Robert S. Dorning, Seventy-first Regiment. 

The Seventy-first Regiment, Col. Richard 
Vose commanding, went to Creedmoor for rifle 
practice last Friday. There were 217 men and ofil- 
cers present. Major Beebe, Inspector of Rifle 
Practice of the Second Brigade, superintended the 
duty. In file and volley firing Company I led the 
scores. While remarks complimentary to the 
prowess of the company were being made it was 
discovered that through a misunderstanding Com- 
pany I’s men had fired seven shots each instead of 
five, as prescribe and this made a materiai reduc- 
tion in its score. The score was thrown cut, to the 
disgust of all the parties concerned. Col. Vose has 
received information that Prince Prisdang of Siam 
is in London, and will leave in a few weeks for this 
country. The regimental band is rehearsing the 
Siamese national air with which to weary the royal 
guest, as bands generally do when opportunity of- 
fers, and Siameve flags are being manntactured 
with which to decorate the City Hall and numerous 
hotels. 

The Thirty-second Regiment, Broklyn, Col. 
Louis Finkelmeier commanding, paraded 141 men 
and officers for rifle practice at Creedmoor last 
Monday. Major Morris B. Farr, Fourth Brigade, 
Inspector of Rifle Practice, superintended the 
shooting. The winners of State marksmen’s badges 
were as follows: Capt. Louis Leonhardt, 
88; Quartermaster-Sergt. L Blenderman, 37; 
Lieut. William Goedel, 87; Corp. Otto Langsdorff, 
85; Lieut. William Strining, 85; Corp. E. Barb, 
34; Capt. C. T. Vorgang, 34; Charles Briche:t. 33; 
Lieut.-Col. Wunder, 83; Sergt. William Vander 
Clute, 33; Capt. Charles H. Mohr. 32; Major F. W. 
Parisette, 32; Sergt. J. Durst, 31; L. Henke, 31; 
Ordnance-Sergt. W. Roessner, 31; Lieut. P. Wagen- 
hansen, 81; Sergt. August Meyer, 81; George 
Link, 31; Lieut. E. Verdeckberg, 31; Adit. E. 
Broeggelwirth, 30; J. Tredwell, 30; John Gram- 
mich, 80; Sergt. Jacob Manz. 30; Corp. J. B. 
Blenk, 29; Sergt. J. Paul, 28; Corp. T. Sperling, 
28; Capt. H. Schucharat, 28; Seret. Julius Heyer, 
28; J. Frank, 28; Sergt. S. Blenk, 27: Col. Finkel- 
mefler, 27; SurgeonJ. F. Valentine, 27; Assistant 
Surgeon Hardrich, 27; Sergt. F. W. Wink, 26; 
Sergt. C. Schudel, 26; Corp. G. M. Layton, 26; 
William Fehlinger, 26: Sergt. A. V. Kogler, 25; H. 
B. Brown, 25; Capt. William Grotz, 25; A. Miller, 
25; A. Paul, 25; Lieut. J. J. Keim, 25, and Corp. J. 
Clements, 25. 

The Eleventh Regiment, Col, F. E. Unbe- 
kant commanding, returned from its encampment 
in Peekskill last Wednesday, greatly improved in 
discipline and efficiency. On Tuesday the regi- 
ment paraded for inspection, muster, and review, 
and the mannerin which the ceremony was con- 
ducted was very gratifving to the officers of the 
regiment as well as the State officers. The result 
of the muster was as [follews: 

Companies, ~~ Absent. Total. 
7 1 


PIGU GHG SCAM... occ cccsccasecceces 8 
Band a6 as 30 


Desmond. 


20: Capt. Hugh Coleman, 
Corp. R. Lambert, 29; 


Massey, 


171 
The percentage of the number present was betier 
than is shown by the muster roll, as about 115 men 
were either dropped, discharged, or expelled dur- 
ing the quarter ending on June 80, thus materially 
reducing the number enrolled. The general be- 
havior of the men was excellent. On Sunday tbe 


men uttempted to follow an old German custom 
of decorating their tents with green boughs. Gen. 
Wylie informed Col. Unbekant that it was against 
orders to do so, and within half an hour the camp 
was clear of all superfious decorations. The men 
were so well pleased with the camp that only 
81 passes were issued during the encampment. 
When the regiment went to its meals it marched in 
double file to the music of the drum corps, Many 

ersons ridiculed the idea at first, but when they 
omer accustomed to the sight it became more 
agreeable. The «ntira regiment marched up to 
Gen. Wylie’s head-quarters on Sanday night, led 
by the regimental band, and gave the General a 
serenade, The place was illuminated by tne light 
of Chinese lanterns and looked very handsome. 
Col. Unbekant thanked Gen. Wylie for his efforts 
to insure the comfort of the regiment, and the 
latter, in response, said no other regiment 
had done so well in the camp as the Elev- 
enth, and he felt confident that no other regiment 
would attain a greater degree of excellence. On 
Sey r | evening the regiment, under command of 
the Adjutant, serenaded Col. Unbekant in hb 

uarters. The latter firmly, but kindly, inform 

a mamhars that it was " considerably after tans,”” 


and soon all was quiet within the lines. One of 
the events of the week was. the presentation by 
Company C. of a regimental badge to Adjt. C. 
Misbach. The trophy was presented during dress 
parade Tuesday, when the officers marched tothe 
** front and centre.’ Company K found in William 
Barth a member whose habits were so filthy that 
his presence was intolerable and he tas expelied 
by a large majority. The average daily number of 
pigsty mae issued was onlv 18, against 50 issued 
to the Twelfth and over :00 tothe Twenty-third 
Regiment. This exhibit shows that in physical 
health the regiment was in a very good condition. 
The result of the regimental rifle practice was 
highly satisfactory, 35 marksmen having been 
qualified against 12 qualified last year. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


SatcrpDAy, July 22—P. M. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in the various classes of securities and 
the amounts dealt in on the Stock and Mining 
Exchanges to-day: 
STOCKS. 
First. digh. Low. Lost. 
2334 ar. oe or 


Sales. 
Alt, & Terre Haute.. 35 3334 35 


Alt. & Terre H. pt,.. 73 74 74 
Boston Air Line pf.. 77 7734 774 
Bur., C. R.&N 78 78 
Canada Southern... 65 5 yy 65 
Cedar Fall & Minn.. 2544 24 251 2514 

5 Cop C. &I 89 ‘ oe 
2 


\e 26 
Ches, & Ohio lst pf.. 37% 
Ches, & Obio 2d pr... 2734 
c..C.& I.C 16 
Chi,, Bur. & Quincy. 134 
Cin. Sand. & Clev.. 58 
Central Pacific 8256 
Chi. & North-west...13434 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.....119%4 
Chi, Mil. & St. P. pf.1333¢ 
Chi, R. 1. & Pacific..135} 
Colorado Coal.. 49 
Del., Lack. & West..13454 
Delaware & Hud....115%4 
Den. & Rio Grande... 6244 
bubuque & 8. City.. 884¢ 
East Tenn.,Va. & Ga, 12% 
East T., Va. & Ga. pi, 204g 
Han. & St. Jo. pf 8254 
Green Bay & Winona 1344 
Houston & Texas.... 84 
Illinois Central 13834 
Ind.,Bloom. & West. 4514 
Keo. & Des Moines.. 184¢ 
Lake Shore....-.....- 1164 
Lake trie & Western. s9%4 
Long Isiand ecoe 56 
Louisville & Nash. 
Louis., N. A.& C 
Manhattan Beac 
Manhattan........... 
Mem. & Charleston,. 4 
Mil., L.S. & Western. 5 
Missouri Pacific 
Minn. & St. L 
Minn. & St. L. pf.... 
Michigan Central... 

Mo.. Kan. & Texas.. } 
Morris & Essex... 
Nash., Chat. &St. L.. 63 
New-Jersey Central. 82 
New-York Central.,1354, 
Norfolk x Western. 1: 
Nortolk & West. pf.. 5£ 

i Se oni Ae NY i eee 


Northern Pacific pf. 
N. ¥.. «hic. & St. L. 
BR. Y., C. & St. L. pf. 8% 
Ohio Central 
Ohio & Mississippi 
Ohio Southern. 
Ontario & Western... 
Oregon & Trans.... 
Pacifie Mat! 
Peoria, Dec. & Evan. 
Philadei. & Reading. 61 
Pullman P, Car. Cu.129%% 
Quicksliver 
Quickstiver pref.... 5 
Richmond & Dany. 1 
Rich. & West Point. 5 
Rich. & Aitleghany., 24 
Rochester & Pitts... ¢ 
Standard Mining.... 
St. L. & San F. pf.... 57 
St. L. & San F. Ist pf. 
St. Paul, M. & M.....194 
St. Paul € Omah . 
St. Paul & Omaha pf.1 
St. Paul and Duluth, 
St. P. & Duluth pt... 8&3j 
Tol., bei. and Bur... 18% 
Texas Pacific 2 
Union Paeitic. 
Vab., St. L. & Ka 3,910 
Wab., St. L. & P. pf. 6 534 635 5 10,175 
Western UnionTel.. 89% 904g 8914 } 23,152 
ZOORE WRN soos ccdecaasiensece ° 
RAILROAD MO 
First, f Low. Sales, 
© ©. Usb. ceckes sees 113 2 113 : $2,000 
inc S13 Ss 31343 40,900 
5 10,000 


b., H. & Erie ist.... 57 
BC. m. & HN. isk... 1 
Canada 8, Ist gid 

C. & Ohio, cl. B. 


,. & Ohio, cl. A...... 

>. B. & YQ. 48, lowa.. 

by: Me: Ga har Oc awaee 524 

fee a de OD detacéans 9 

1 & F. 1st 

~& k. G 

5. T., Va. & Ga. cn... 7% 

. T., Va. & Ga.inec.. 484 43,000 

Ss fe eee vt} 24,000 

‘ 78,000 
5,009 

80,000 

Tire 7,000 

est. div.1 : 1 6,000 

oe evece- LICH 1165 1684 634 1,000 
6,000 

55,000 
5,000 

33,009 

12,600 
1,000 

10,009 
1,000 

12,000 


B. cn. ine... § 
.-& Ohion. 6s...... 
M. & Ohio 1st deb... 7 
. L. S. Ist v1 2,000 
M. & E. cn. gtd. 1st.121% % 10,000 
. P. 3s lll 10% yf 20,000 
4 3. W, 4 6.000 
5,000 
12,000 
46,000 
38,u00 
24,000 
1,000 
5,000 
20,000 


Onio S. ine..... eeeees 2¢ 
Rk, A. 


R. D. de 


St. P. cn. s. f. ons 
St. F.C Pa W. 66.5... 
Texas P. Ist, Rio.... 
2s P. inc. & 1. g.. 
> & B 106s. cceeve 2 
S.J 
id 
bash gen......... 
ash ist, Chi..... 
Total sales 
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Advance 

AMIUEC . voce 

Alta Momtana...... . 
B., H. & E. new..... 2.6 


7... 


‘ies 


no 
ose bet 6D et et 
QOr SRR OC CaAnrnvutroo ows 


Soe 


Greer 
Hibernia....... 
Kortense. . 

Tron silver 
Leadville Consol... 
Miner Boy......cocs 
Oriental & Miller... 
Quartz Creek....... 


Storm 

South Pa 

Sutro Tunnel 

Taylor Plumas 

TUSCOFOFS ....ccc00- 
FOCRE CR ics cdc sacndcvusaceden Ca gdncdadesssaikees 28,400 
SALES AT THE NEW-YORK MINING EXCHANGE. 

Low. Last. Sales 

Alice és ea aaa 2.34 pipe 

Alta Mor ‘ 0 et on 900 

Amie.... ‘ Af 20 6,900 

Bechtel.... 17 BS F Z 700 

B., H. and E. r 

Bulwer 

Caledonian, B. H... 

Chryaolite 

Cherokee 

Consol. Virginia.... 

Decatur. 


Independence 
Iron Silver 2 
Lacrosse 

Leadville Con,... . 
Miner Boy... 

North. Belle isle.... 
Ortental & Milter... 
Rappahannock 
Robinson Consol... 
South Hite, new.... 


eis ee so 
3 SO 20g r 
Hudrws 


ROI Die Cer: 


. 


wr NOOw co 


State Line, 2 & 3.... 
Sutro Tunnel ‘ 42 ‘ a 
Unadilla -U +0 -09 
Union Consol .! AY 8.00 
IGE WON ive caccangdihudsaniacecabe eves 

The bank statement shows a loss in surplus 
reserve of $2,461,050, but the banks still hold 
$8,098,900 in excess of legal requirements, 

_The following gives the condition of the 
New-York City banks this week, as compared 
with last: 


July 15. July 22. Differences. 


iacoes «++ $324,806,200$330,162,700 Inc. $5.356,500 
BPECIS. sa cceess 65,929,300 64,251,600 Dec. 1,677,700 
Legaltender.. 25,031,600 24,563,100 Dec. 
Deposits 321,603,800 322,863,200 Ine. 1,259,400 
Circulation... 18,206,300 18,160,900 Dec. 45,400 


Speculation on the Stock Exchange was ir- 
regular, but in the main strong, to-day and 
values generally are i toi 7 @ cent. better 
than at the close yesterday. ‘The market 
opened 234 @ cent. higher for Hannibal and 
St. Joseph preferred; 2 # cent. higher for 
Louisville, New-Albany and Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Maniteba, and Houston and 
Texas; 14 ® cent. higher for Richmond and 
Danville; 144 #@ cent. lower for Boston Air 
Line preierred; 1 # cent. lower for Alton and 
Terre Haute preferred, and irregular but gen- 
erally a fraction lower for the remainder of 
the list. In the early dealings there was a 
further decline of 34 tol ® cent., followed 
by a recovery of } to4 per cent, A reaction 
of & to 2 # cent. then took place, after which 
the market became buoyant and prices ad- 
vanced steadily until just before the close, 
when there was a partial reaction. Com- 

ared with yesterday’s final sales, the more 
Se onetant changes are: Advanced—Houston 
and Texas 7; Richmond and Danville 4; 
Louisville, New-Albany and Chicago 4; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western 8K: St. Paul, 


468,500 


; and Ohio Southern each 1%; 


Minneapolis and Manitoba 3; St. Paul and 
Omaha and Dubuque and Sioux City each 25¢; 
New-Jersey Central 23¢; Louisville and Nas 
ville 234; Chattanooga, Hannibal and 
St. Joseph referred and C., C., C. 
and J. each 2; Alton and Terre Haute 
Reading 
1%; St. Paul and Omaha a og 1%; Del- 
aware and Hudson 14%; Wabash Pacific pre 
ferred and Richmond and West Point each 1; 
C., C._and I. C. %; declined—Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Nortnern 234; Boston Air 
Line preferred 1X: Rock Island 1; Lake Erie 
and Western %; Richmond and Alleghany %. 

The Money market was easy on cail to bor- 
rowers on pledge of stock collateral at 2@ 
3 # cent. olders of Government bonds wera 
supplied at 14@2 #® cent. Time loans and 

rime mercantile discounts are unchanged. 

ollowing were the rates of domestic exchange 
on New-York at the under’mentioned cities 
to-day: Savannah, buying par, selling K@% 
premium; Charleston, buying par, selling 
@& premium; New-Orleans, commercial 150 
premium,, bank 250 premium; St. Louis, 56 
discount; Chicago, par to 25 premium; Bos- 
ton, 15@17 premium. 

foreign advices report British Consols irre?- 
ular. Consols for money declined from 9934 
@99% to 9914 @9954, and recovered to 99 11-16; 
do. for the account sold down from 99% to 
9954, and rallied to 9911-16. United States 
Government bonds were unchanged. Ameri- 
can railway securities were weak. Illinois 
Central declined from 14144 to 141, and re- 
turned to 14114; Reading sold down from 
3lL3g to 31%, and rallied to 315-16; Atlantic 
and Great Western Firsts rose from 47% to 48, 
and receded to 4734; do. Seconds sold 
up from 17% to 173, and returned 
to 174; Lake Shore advanced from 115% to 
118%; Wabash Pacific preferred from 6014 to 
6514; New-York Central declined from 135 to 
137%; Ontario and Western from 29 7-16 to 
2914; Erie from 414 to 4144; do. consolidated 
Seconds from 100 to 993g; Central Pacific from 
9774 to 97144; Pennsylvania from 63)¢ to 63344. 
The sum of £67,000 was withdrawn from the 
Bank of England on balance to-day. At Paris 
Rentes declined from 81f. 62c. to 81f. 35c. 

Thé Foreign Exchange market was steady 
and unchanged. 

The Government bond market was weak for 
the continued issues and strong for the others. 
Fours advanced 14, and 444s 3¢; extended 42 
and 6s declined each 44. Sales of $30,000 ex- 
tended 5s and $29,000 4s, coupon. Railroad 
mortgages were active at somewhat irregular 
prices. The more important changes are: Ad- 
vanced—Chesapeake and Ohios, class A, 4; To- 
ledo, Delphos and Burlington mcomes 2}¢; Le- 
high and Wilkesbarre incomes 2; Virginia Mid- 
land incomes and Chesapeake and OUhios, class 
B. each 144; New-York, Chicagoand St. Louis 
Firsts 1; Ohio Central incomes, Chesapéake 
and Ohio currency 6s, Mobile and Ohio First 
debentures, and St. Paul Consols each 1; Wa- 
bash Firsts, Chicago Division, 34; Richmond 
and Danville debentures, Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Northern Firsts, Denver and Ria 
Grande Firsts, Mobile and Ohio new 6s, and 
Erie consolidated Seconds each 34; declined— 
Kansas and Texas Seconds 214; Louisville and 
Nashville general 6s 114 ; Texas Pacific incomes 
and Ohio Southern incomes each 1; Boston, 
Hartford and Erie Firsts %. State bonds were 
active. North Carolina special tax Threes rose 
from & to 10, and reacted to 9 on sales of $160,- 
000; Alabamas, class A, advanced from 793g te 
80 on sales of $5,000; South Carolina non-fund: 
ables from 6 to 8 on sales of $10,000; $5,000 Ar. 
kansas, Pine Bluffs, sold at 25; $5,000 do. Fort 
Smiths at 28. 

The imports for the week were valued 
at $11,443,209, of which $8,093,508 consisted of 
general merchandise and the remainder dry 
goods. The imports of specie amounted to $6),- 
695. 

The production of anthracite coal for the week 
ending July 15, 1882, was 681,633 tons, against 
685,532 tons same time last year—a decrease 
of 3,899 tons. For the year from Jan. 1, 1832, 
the production was 13,901,634 tons, against 
13,663,325 tons the corresponding period iast 
year—an increase of 238,309 tons. 

The August coupons of the Colorado Coal 
and Iron Company’s first mortgage bonds will 
be paid at the company’s office. 

The Directors of the German-American 
Bank have declared a dividend of Shree @ 
cent., payable Aug. 1. 

All coupons due 1st prox., and the principal 
of all bonds duo on that date, issued by the 
Railroad Equipment Company, will be paid on 
and after that date, at the office of Messrs. 
Post, Martin & Co., No. 3414 Pine-st. 

Messrs. Post, Martin & Co. are offering for 
sale a limited amount of the New-York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis Railway Company’s cer- 
tificates for lease of rolling stock, which they 
confidently recommend as a safe investment. 

U. S. SuUB-TREASURY. NEW-YorK. July 22, 1882. 


Receipts $1,385,150 92;Coin bal'’ce..$81,064,176 49 
Payments....... 800,042 22,Cur’y bal’ce.. 5,539,069 


cone oe .880,008,246 44 
The following were the closing quotations at 
the New-York Stock Exchange to-day: 


Bid, Asked. Bid, Asked, 
Adams Ex......139 140 |Metropolitan... 8444 86 
American Ex.. 94 95 |Mich. Central.. 98% 99 
Altor & T. H... 34 : Mobile & Ohio. 23 2ilg 
Alton & T. H.pf. 734% Mo., Kan. & T.. 3834 385g 
Am. Dist. Tel. 5244 . .. |Mor. & Essex...124 126 
Bos. Air L. pf... 77 7834; Maryland Coal. 19 20 
Bur..C.R.@N.. 78 81 |N., C. & StL... 65% 65% 
Canada South.. 6474 653a)/New Cen. Coal, 18% 
Cedar Fall & M, 23 25 IN. J. Central... 8434 84% 
C., St. L.& NO. 7944 8046!N. Y. Central...135 : 
- C.,C-&L.... 9146 9 9154/N.Y.,C. &St.L. 15 
26 2634|N.Y.,C.&S.L.pf, 3314 
3734 _ 3834|Nor. & W a3 
27 2734 Nor. & West.pf. 55 
16% 16341N. Y. Elevated.105% 
844g 18445 /NLY.. L. E. & W. 4034 
Chi. & Alton...139 , 1394¢|N.Y.L.E.&W.pt 80% 
Cin, 8. & C..... 58 | 58%i|North. Pacific. 4734 
Central Pacific. 9254 93 |North. Pac. pf. 834 
Chi. & N. W....1344g 13434)/Onio Central... 19 
Chi. & N. W. pf.148% 149 |Ohto & Miss.... 3834 
Chi., M. & St. P.119 11914/Ohio & Miss. pf.105 
C..M. & St.P. pf.13344 13334|Ohio Southern. 18 
C., R.L & P....1323g 132%/Ont. & West.... 28 
Colorado Coal. 438 j\Oregon R. & N.144 
Cameron Coal.. 36 7 j|Oregon & Tran, 83 
Con, Coal....... 33 35 |Pacific Mail.... 4744 
Del, L. & W....137% 137%) Peoria, D. & E.. 37% 
Del. & Hudson.1164 11634) Phila. & Read. 62% 
Den. & Rio G... 623g 62% )Pull. Pal, Car..130 
Dub. &S. City. 89 8944! Quicksilver.... 1244 
E. T., Va. & Ga, 125g 12%4}Quicksilver pf. 46 
E.T.,Va.&Ga.pf. 205g 20%%)Rich. & Danv..10614 
Han. & St. Jo... 85 90 | Rich. & West P. 5944 
H. & St. Jo. pf.. 87 8934/ Rich. & Alle.... 2444 
Hous. & Texas. 88 90. (Roch. & Pitts... 33 
Illinois Cen.....1383g 13834|Standard Min., 17 
Ind., B. & W. 4s1¢/SutroTunnel.. % 

. &D.M 17 184¢|St. L. & 8. F.... 4136 
Lake Shore ....11 116%4|S. L. & 8. F. of.. 57 
Lake Erie & W. 3934|S.L.& S.F.ist pf. 954g 
Long Island.... 66 ‘St. P., Mm. & M..1344g 
Louis. & Nash.. 7 7334 St. bP. & Omaha. 49% 
L.,N. Aib. & C.. 66 (St. P. & O. pf...109%¢ 
Manhattan B,.. 25 |Tol., Cel. & B.. 138 
Maenhattan..... 5% 34g|Texas Pacific.. 493g 
Manhat.\st pf.. {Union Pacific..115%4 
Memphis & C.. 58 946;/U. S. Express.. 7434 
Mil, L.S.& W. 5336 6354/W., St. L. & P.. 37 
Mo. Pacific §4/W.,St.L.& P. pf, 65 
Minn, & St. L... 34 $43¢| Wells-Fargo ...129 
Minn. & St.L.pf. 70 7044| West. Union... 90% 


Following were the bids for bank stocks: 


Central National.......125 Metropoleam.....<--ses-108 
1 esol 


Serer ener enteaneees 





The following were the closing quotations 
of Government bonds: 


Bid, Asked.| Bid. Asked, 
6s, ’81, con. 334.102 102%)\Cur. 6s, '95......180 ... 
5s, 81, con. 34g.10134 102 |Cur. 6a, ’96....,.131 pare 

F 114% 115%4/|Cur. 68,°97......132 a... 

114% 11544|Cur. | ee ee 


'Cur. 63, °99......184 a«.. 
4s, c., 190/......12034 121 | 


The following is the Clearing-house state 
ment to-day: 
Exchanges ....$156,706,144|Balances....... $4,114,823 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK PRICES—JULY 22. 
Bid, Asked.| Bid. Asked. 
City 6s, new,...1314¢ 132 j|Northern Pac.. 47%4 47% 
United of N, J.1838 1883%6'North. Pac. pf. 8854 883¢ 
Pennsylvania,. 62 62%%|Northern Cen, 49 4914 
Reading 313g  314;Lehigh Nav.... 42% 434 
Beacing gen. =. 964% .. ‘Pitts., T. & Buf. 215g 21% 
Lehigh Valley.. 61 614¢|Hestonville.... 17 1734 
Catawissa pf... 55 5544\Phila. & Erie.. 174% 1734 
The following is the Custom-house return of 
the exports of specie from the port of News 
York for the week ending: 
July 21--Steamer Acapulco, Aspinwall— <3 
American gold coin. $500 
American silver $ 
July 21—Steamer Acapulco, Por 
American gold coin 
July 21—Steamer Acapulco, Panam 
American gold coin......-..+ «+ 
July 21—Steamer Acapulco. Aspinwall— 
American goid coin 6,000 
July 19—Steamer Gallia, Geneva— 
American gold bars osecdeeshde, CARI 
July 19—Steamer Gallia, Liverpool— f 
American gold coin 753,600 
195,000 


1,c00 
20,000 


July 22—Steamer Mosel, London— 
American silver bars...... 

July 22—Steamer City of Berlin. Liverpool— 
Mexican silver dollars 


Total... Jecccoven ssh Tae 


THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS, 


San Francisco, Cal., July 22.—The follow- 
ing are the official closing prices of mining stocks 


|Hale and Norcross.... 
36'Mexican 
ris Northern Belle... 
446) Ophir...........00- 
Potosi... 
atic deaee ‘Savage. eee 
Chollar........ bodesadaa 9-16' Sierra Nevad 
ConsolidatedVirginia. 7-16, Union Consolidated 
Crown Point... ......13-32/ Yellow Jacket. 
Eureka Consvlidated. 143<#Vavajo....... dud 
Exchequer........... 3-16);Scorpion vi 
Gould and Curry 254; Mount Diablo.......... 
Grand Prize........... 3-16) 


- 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 


—_--_.>-—_— 


Lonpon, July 22.—The amount of bullion with- 
drawn from the Bank of England on balance to-day 
1s £67, tee = cee quote 3 @ cent. Rentes at 
bg Pe ig '22-—Wilcox’s Lard closed at sof. # 50 

os. 

BREMEN, July 22.—Petroleum, 6 marks 80 pfennigs. 

ANTWERP, uly 22,—Petroiteum—Fine Pale American, 
vu and sellers. Wilcox’s Lard closedat 162m 
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AN OLDER AMERICAN RACE 


y, 
PROF. L. D. COPH’S ARCHAHOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCHES.* 

STUDYING THE CONICAL HILLS OF NEW- 
MEXICO—-A FORGOTTEN PEOPLE, TRACES 
OF WHOSE HABITATIONS STILL REMAIN 
EVIDENCE THAT THE ‘‘BAD LANDS’’ 
ONCE WERE SUPPLIED WITH WATER. 

‘*«The existence of a date tree or of a lion 
{s the joint result of many natural laws—phys- 
ical, chemical, biological, and even astronomi- 
cal.” So writes John Stuart Mill when dis- 
cussing the theories of a modern code of phi- 
losophy. It is, then, not an acquaintance with 
a single series of laws which can throw light 
on any subject, but a thorough comprehension 
of the whole of them. Now, the study of 
archeology is something far beyond the sim- 
ple discovery of such sticks or stones as by- 
fone races have left behind them, With the 
keenest powers of observation, the archgolo- 
gist must be possessed of a most extended 
knowledge in many widely separated branches 
of science, 

To explain more fully the necessity for such 
gereral erudition, we find in the volume under 
review some excellent work accomplished in 
New-Mexico by that most distinguished pale- 
ontologist Prof. L. D. Cope. To be familiar 
with animal forms in the present and past 
necessitates a thorough study of geology. 
Prof. Cope’s attention was directed to- 
ward a series of conical hills of the 
Sierra Madre in New-Mexico, and he 
discovered the remains of some ruined 
buildings. Here were walls built with a mor- 
tar of sand, which sand had been mixed with 
ashes. These primitive dwellings were stand- 
ing upon an eocene formation. The explorer 
dug and found with the potsherds eocene fos- 
sils. Studying the lay of the land he learned 
that a slow erosive action had taken place, un- 
til portions of the ruins had been undermined 
and the disintegration of the cliff was evident 
from the stones having tumbled down tbe 
sides of the hill. Cedar posts, once used 
to support the building, remained here and 
there in their original position, The slow 
novement of the marl changes of level had 
ractured arow of earthenware pots, which 
were found buried in the earth. Prof. Cope 
found the temporal bones of an adult, the 
lium of a child, stone chips, arrow-heads, thin 
gnives of chalcedony, and implements of ob- 
jidian, Continuing his researches, the re- 
mains becoming more abundant, it became 
evident that in some former period the Gal- 
linas region had as many buildings to the 
square mile as any equal area existing to-day 
in the more densely populated rural districts 
pf Pennsyivania or New-York. As Prot. Cope 
writes: ** I may say that the number of ruins 
I found was in direct proportion to the atten- 
tion I gave the matter; when | looked for them 
[invariably found them in suitable situations,”’ 

But here a curious fact presents itself, which 
pur archwologist aft once appreciated. Here 
was certainly tangible evidence of what was 
ounce a populous district, but where to-day 
there is no drop of water, for these ruins are 
found in what are called the bad lands, quite 
distant from any natural source of water. ‘Then 
either there has been climatic change of a re- 
markable character or the aboriginal race who 
lived here must have had some method of se- 
turing or preserving water. If there had 
been cisterns in use traces of them would have 
been discovered. A few earthen pots, 18 
inches in diameter, buried in the ground, 
would never have stored sufiicient water. It 
ls, then, safe to conclude that climatic changes 
bave taken place, Thatthere has been erosive 
anetion, possibly due to rain, in a former period, 
is quite evident from the many cafions. ‘* If we 
yield, then, to the supposition that during the 
period of residence of the ancient inhabitants, 
the water supply from rains was greater than 
now, what evidence do we possess which bears 


on the age of that period?’ Prof. Cope 


studied the lands, and he believes that they | 


have undergone a definite amount of atmo- 
spheric erosion since the occupancy of the 
houses which stand on their summits. This 
erosion must have been very slow. There are 
pine trees, (Pinus cembroides.) Their age 
represents at least the time required for the 
erosion to have removed the bluff to its 
present position; ‘‘but kow much time 
Blapsed before the uncovering of the 
position now occupied by tbe tree and its 
ermination there was no means of ascer- 
aining.’? Counting the concentric layers in 
the trees, their age was estimated at 640 years, 
Phe great antiquity of these ruins is not, then, 
BRS Much insisted upon as their curious posi- 
tion. Were they Moqui villages—annexes, as 
{t were, to those communal houses which once 
held from 1,500 to 3,0U0 people* All this is 
unknown. Still, we see from these ruins how 
various must be the study in order that some 
leductions as to their possible age can be ar- 
rived at, and now general must be the attain- 
ments of the archeologist. 

This very handsome volume on Americal 
archzology is due tothe labors of Messrs. C. 
C. Abbott, S. 8S. Haldeman, H. C. Yarrow, H. 
W. Henshaw, and Lucien Carr, and contains 
an appendix of Indian vocabulary prepared 
by Aibert 8, Gatschet. The buik of the work 
is devoted to the descriptions of the re- 
mains ot an early race who _ inhabited 
a small cluster of islands west of Cali- 
fornia. The peninsula of California having 
been discovered in 1534, brought the Spaniards 
in contact with native tribes which were in 
mnany respects unlike the people they had al 
ready conquered, With the Christianizing of 
the natives, which was a work which endeav- 
pred ‘‘to save the souls regardless of the 
bodies” of the Indians, the original Califor- 
Dians on the islands of Santa Barbara seem to 
have been exterminated. Whether this pro- 
ress was slow or rapid it is impossible to state, 
but it looks as if after the discovery of 
jhe islands by the Portuguese, Cabrillo, in 
1542, the extermination of the island- 
ers or their transportation to the main land 
must have been very guickly done, Little at- 
tention, writes Assistant Surgeon H. C. 
Yarrow, was paid to these islands until 1873, 
when Mr. W. G. W. Harford, of the United 
Btates Coast Survey, happening to visit San 
Miguel and Santa Rosa, obtained a collection 
of interesting objects. This falling into the 
hands of Mr. W. H. Dall was deemed by him 
of such interest as to induce him to visit these 
islands in 1874, During the same year Mr. 
Paul Schumacher investigated the main coast, 
and the results of these discoveries having been 
communicated to the Smithsonian Institution, 
an exhaustive exploration was determined 
upon, and in 1875 Mr. Schumacher was named 
to conduct the work in behalf of the National 
Museum. By a fortunate coincidence one of 
the parties of the expedition for explorations 
west of the one hundredth meridian, under 
charge of Dr. Yarrowand Dr. Rothrock, were 
about visiting the Pacific coast, and an ar- 
rangement was made whereby hearty co-op- 
pration and unity of effort was produced. 

It is from the collections made on these isl- 
ands and the coast that the material was pro- 
cured which has been carefully investigated 
by our archeologists. The chipped stone im- 
plements which have been studied by Mr. C. 
C. Abbott are of nearly black fint, and have 
been brought to very sharply defined edges 
and acute points. The three largest found by 
Dr. Yarrow measured 10, 8, and 684 inches, 
The blades were thickest in the middle. 
Prof. Abbott thinks that their want of 
strength would forbid their use in warfare, 
for though they could be thrust into the body 
pf aman or animal with fatal effects, it is 
doubtful if they could be withdrawn unbroken. 
On some of them traces of asphaltum were 
found, which might indicate a handle. 
Dr. arrow expresses the idea that 
their nse might have been to lance the Ceta- 

ns found on the coast. In the smaller stone 
implement some very valuable finds have 
mn made, which explains quite fully the 
ethod of securing the flints. Quite a num- 

rof knives of flint are shown (plate [V.) 
where asphaltum has been used, and Prof. 
Abbott thinks that some other less durable 
substance was probably used on the Atlantic 
sponses which has now wholly disappeared, 

‘especially as certain chipped flints that are 

lieved to have been knives, must, in order to 

ave been available have m securely at- 
ched to the handles of at least the size of 

hese Pacific coast specimens, which measure 
m four to six inches in length.” 

It is quite natural to suppose that, as a flint 
weapon or tonl such as a lance-head or a knife, 
was the result of quite a long period of hard 
work, primitive man was loth to lose his im- 

lements. If a point were broken or a haft 

apped it was remodeled, subjected to an- 
her usage, or in its broken condition it was 
to serve a new purpose. Undoubtedly, 

e early Californian possessed adaptiveness 

‘ q RVEY WEST 
Sp RES UOCBAEBIOM GUE rae 
Engineers United States Army. Volume VII. Arch- 

; - Washinton: Government Printina.offiaa. 


and used the same implement for a variety of 
urposes, The drills and borers found differ 
n no respect from those coming from the At- 
lantic side. 

The mortars and pestles coming from 

aves at Santa Barbara they are of simple 

orm, without ornamentation. In one was 
found the black seeds of the Salvia colum- 
barie. In Southern California Indians and 
Mexicans still eat this seed, called ‘chia.’ 
When pounded and mixed with water it de- 
velops a mucilaginous mass, which has a taste 
like linseed-meal, and is useful for gastro- 
intestinal troubles. Chia was cultivated 
by the early Mexicans. Mr. Schumacher 
thought that as these mortars were princl- 
pally made of sandstones they could be fash- 
ioned in a week’s t.me, but Dr. Yarrow, hav- 
ing lent a squaw at San Ildenfonso, New- 
Mexico, a geological hammer for the making 
ot a mortar of this same hard sandstone, 
found that after the woman had worked sev- 
eral hours a day for a weck the excavation in 
the stone was only about two inches in depth. 
Mortars of a small size, of which many were 
found, were used for breaking up and pulver- 
izing paint materials, In the pestles very 
crude forms were found, finely finished ones 
being rather rare, 

Steatite cooking pots, plates, and food ves- 
sels were numerous, Throughout the whole 
extent of North America soapstone or steatite 
was sought for and utilized by our Indians. 
In fact, wherever this substance is found 
traces of ancient quarrying may be at once 
noticed. These pots or ollas have a certain 
size, about 17}¢ inches diameter being about 
the biggest. That these ollas were valuable 
may be noticed from the pains taken to pre- 
serve them, the mending being of the most 
careful character. Prof. Abbott describes a 
cooking vessel from La Palera, which had an 
extensive fracture extending to the base of the 
pot. On the rimasmall hole bad been drilled 
and on the other side of the fracture a second 
hole. Between these a shallow groove had 
been cut, and on the inside was a correspond- 
ing groove. Into these melted asphaltum had 
been poured, which, hardening when cooling, 
had formed a band of cement. If it would not 
stand heat, such a vessel was useful for hold- 
ing food or water, In Mr. Terrv’s collection 
inthe Museum ef Natural History of New- 
York there are some curious examples of this 
skillful mending of ollas, 

Closely allied to these pots are what are 
called comali, which were the cooking pans of 
the primitive race, A broken pot, or olla, 
furnishing acertain bit of steatite, of sutiicient 
width, would have a hole cut in it, and when 
this pan was put on the fire, and it was hot, 
the whole thing could be dragged from off the 
embers by means of a hooked stick introduced 
into the hele. These pans were just like our 
soap-stone griddles of to-day. 

In connection with these cooking utensils a 
vory interesting wooden vessel is noticed re- 
sembling a square dipper. This wooden ob- 
ject is remarkably well made and shows the 
skill of the Stone Age worker. For a dish it is 
possible that a shell of the abalone (//aliotis) 
was used, the “ eyes’? having been carefully 
stopped with asphaltum. Dr. Rau, in 
referring to the shells found on _ the 
California coast graves, says that the 
ancient inhabitants ‘‘ utilized the unaltered 
shells of Haliotis, Cardium, lecten pateila, 
Spondylus, and Hanopea as the receptacles 
for asphaltum is demonstrated by a number of 
shells, still filled with that substance, which 
were obtained from the graves on the Santa 
Barbara group of islands,” Probably a cup 
made trom the vertebra of a fish (Fig. 3s, 
page 116) is the earliest form of this vessel, 
for itis not on y found in these islands, but 
wherever a primitive race existed lived near 
the sea-shore, where cetaceans were taken. It 
was no difficult task to scoop out the middle of 
one of these joints of the vertebra, and thus 
fashion a cup. This form and the one de- 
rived from cutting the joint of a bamboo are 
among the first vessels which man could have 
made, 


Prof. Abbott's chapter on ‘‘ Smoking Pipes 
of Stone” is one of exceeding interest. ‘Lhe 
Santa Barbara pipe is generally made of 
steatite, In form it resembies a very big 
cigar-holder, It 1s smooth, uniform, plain on 
the surface, and sometimes it has a slightly 
projecting rim. itis bored in a peculiar way. 
From the mouth of the pipe, extending back 
ward for about one-third of its length, the 
diameter is about uniform, Then it decreases 
gradually to the smaller end of the base, 
where the diameter is about one-third that of 
the opposite end, The mouth-piece is the 
hollow bone of a bird, which is secured by 
means of aspbaltum. In the writer’s possession 
is one of the Santa Barbara pipes, which 
is 626 inches long, with a bone 
stem of some 2 inches, which, when 
inserted in the pipe, wouid give it a total 
length of about 73¢ inches, 1t can be easily 
plugged with cotton, so as to prevent the 
tobacco trom being drawn into the mouth, 
and as there is au extensive air-chamber where 
the nicotine can be deposited, putting it to ab- 
solute use, quite a satisfactory smoke can be 
had. Itis, of course, a trifie inconvenient from 
its weight, but it need by no means be held 
upright, having been, as some have supposed, 
used oniy by a man Jaying on his back. Held 
ata slight angle, or even at right angles, with 
the mouth it gives no trouble. There are some 
slight variations of this pipe, the mouth- 
pieces occasionally being out of the perpen- 
dicular. The largest one, figured in plate ix., 
is 884 inches long an i would probably weigh 2 
pounds. Occasionally they are ornamented in 
a very simple way. It is without doubt the 
most primitive form of pipe. One remarka- 
ble specimen is the figuro 43, which has 
an elbow form, and if it were imitated 
in meerschaum such a pipe would not be incon- 
venient for the smoker of 1882, ‘* Although,” 
writes Prof. Abbott, ‘‘ there is not the same 
artistic skill displayed in the shaping, finishing, 
and ornamentation of these pipes that is ex- 
hibited in the carving of the animal pipes of 
the mound-builders, and of some more modern 
Indian tribes, the ingenuity exercised in 
successfully producing these elongated, 
conoidal-shaped pipes was very  consider- 
able.’ These tubular pipes have been 
found elsewhere, one quite recently in Massa- 
chusetts, and fragments of pipes like these 
California ones have been exhumed in New- 
Jersey, and in Speire and Davis’s ** Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley” several 
of these stone tubes are described. Mr. 
Schumacher informs us that the Klamaths 
smoke a pipe of this form, using the native 
plant, (Nicotiana attenuata,) which is to 
smokers of Virginia or Havana tobacco the 
most sickening of narcotics. That pipe-smok- 
ing formed a portion of ceremonial worship 
there can be no doubt, and the aboriginal 
American used it as incense. The employ- 
ment of tobacce when lighted for a moxa, or 
for a blister, very probably was in advance of 
the use of the sn yin furnishing a mi'd nar- 
cotic for man’s gratification. 

As to perforated stones and their use, the 
question is still an open one, These may be 
either round, quoit-like stones, or fashioned 
with points. In the simpler form it seems, ac- 
cording to Burchell, to be in use by the Bush- 
men, and is called by the Hottentots, in their 
Dutch smatter, a graasestcck, or digging-stick. 
This is coniirmed by the Kev. J. G. Wood. 
Still, with this testimony, it is hard to see 
what would be the advantage of such a stone 
for digging purposes when attached to a stick. 
Many of these stones, though they show out- 
side usage, also have the hole inside very much 
worn. it was certainly, then, used to slide on 
a stick, and might have in this way served for 
a weapon. Similar stones belong to the stone 
age of the lacustrine dwellers. Although the 
use of these perforated stones cannot yet be 
settled, this chapter in the work under review 
is very thorough in the discussion of this 
interesting subject, and shows a very perfect 
acquaintance with the whole subject. Arrow 
straighteners, polishing stones, axes, hammers, 
present no marked differences between them 
and others from the Atlantic coast. 

On page 215, when describing the ornaments 
of this early people, certain objects in stone, 
with a hook at the end of them—Nos, 94, 95, 
96—are presented. These Prof. Abbott thinks 
are implements, but in regard to them our ex- 
cellent authority isin error. ‘‘ Thatthey are 
implements and not ornaments is apparent 
from the sign of use they all more or te ex- 
hibit. * * * They all have a hook-like pro- 
jection at one end, with the opposite end more 
or less thickened, as if intended for a han- 
dle. * * *?’ M, de Cessac, who followed 
our American explorers over this same ground, 
by a most fortunate accident discovered 
a whole series of these puzzling objects. From 
a definite, positive shape—that of a bird—the 
transition was rapid in the same class of ob- 
jects, until any ering that resembled a bird 
was entirely lost. What Prof. Abbott de- 
scribes as & | Bere was certainly the head of the 
bird. On page 220. illustrations Nos. 101 
and 102, we seeastone cut in the form ofa 
whale. That the object resembles a fish is 
seen at once, still, in the latest forms, the like- 
ness is so slight that ‘* the fin-back’’ escapes de- 
tection. We all know to-day that a certain con- 
ventional outline is the fleur de lis, and that it 
was once the arms of France, but it differs 
widely from the flower itself. The Trisula, of 
the Buddhists, which takes the chiefest place in 
their symbolism, no one could ever guess how 
simple is its derivation. What is so interesting 
about these forms is that regres ypccn A the 
primitive bird or fish was the most truthful, 
and that there was a continued and in- 
creasing decadence in art, skill in the use 
of tools was los. and therefore tha first 
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bird made or the first fish made represented a 
really higher state of civilization. Anuncivil- 
ized people who have retrograded accept the 
forms of the races that have gone before them, 
utterly ignorant of their origin. These forms, 
then, as found at Santa Barbara, were prob- 
ably either objects of worship or served as 
charms. 

To implements, bone, and shell, Messrs. Ab- 
bott and Putnam devote a chapter, and in 
their description of the shell hooks, and the 
method of securing them, they afford novel 
ideas which are useful as explanatory of prim- 
itive fishing. These people were not without 
their musical instruments, for their whistles 
could produce more than one note, some with 
four stops having been found; they also mate 
double whistles, the two tubes being held to- 
gether with asphaltum, Of textile fabrics 
they made nets of many substances, and tied 
@ mesh knot in the precise way of the 
Swiss lake dwellers, Implements of iron 
have been found in these graves, but are 
Aue to Spanish contact, Thev are only curious 
inasmuch as thev were sometimes subjected to 
native ornamentations. A very exhaustive 
series of papers on the pueblos and their in- 
habitants concludes this volume, to which has 
been added a vocabulary of 40 Western Jan- 
guages. To the phiiologist it must be up-hill 
work to discover any resemblance between 
these native tongues. There are occasionally 
family likenesses where tribes are contigu- 
ous; for instance, in Arivai-pa a man_ is 
n-dye; in Navajo, afi-ne, but in Shos- 
hone it is tur-nup; in Pa Ute, taw-waz; 
in Mohave, i-pi-h; in Laguna Pueblo, ha‘ech- 
tche, and at Santa Barbara, vio-ikh, With the 
authors, all archeologists and ethnologists 
must agree that from what traces we find of 
the people who lived on the Santa Barbara 
islands prior to the Columbic period there 
must have been deterioration, ai they were 
the degenerate children of more highly de- 
veloped fathers. This work for precision of 
description and for excellent illustrations is 
excellent in every way, and shows the rapid 
advance archzeology is making in the United 
States, 
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AN OYSTHR FACTORY. 
—_—-—p 
QUEER WORK IN ONE OF THE TOWERS 
THE FULTON MARKET. 

In the upper story of the north-east tower 
of the new Fulton Market building there has been 
established, within a few days, the only oys- 
ter factory in the United States. These oysters 
are brought into being, carefully nurtured, and 
cared for, and there they may be seen swimming 
around in tanks, looking as happy this warm 
weather as if they were not being raised only to be 
boiled and eaten. Prof. Rice, who, in popular par- 
lance, “has the oyster down fine,” is there experi- 
menting, under the patronageof Mr. E. G. Black- 
ford. Mr. Blackford predicts the ultimate exter- 
mination of the oyster tribe, unless that intelligent 
animal can be propagated and reared artificially; 
and he hopes, he says, by bringing them into the 
world scientifically, to be able to produce them in 
such large numbers and at so little cost that oys- 
ter stews will be sold for 5 cents. There is no 
trouble about propagating oysters—this bas often 
been done, and is easy enough, It is the baby 
oysters that make the difficulty. The youngsters 
toss around in the tanks as lively as possible till 
they are five or six days old. Then they die. 
body has ever yet been able to propagate oysters 


artificially and rear them to mature oysterhood. 
Nobody has even kept them alive for a month, ex- 
eept by scattering the spawn in uncontined salt 
water, which is so near to the natural process that 
it can hardly be calied artificial, What Prof. Rice 
is trying to find out for Mr. Blackford is, how the 
young oysters may be raised and kept alive and 
healthy until they are big enough to eat. 

When a Times reporter climbed the winding 
Stairs leading tojthis tower, yesterday, he found 
Prof, Rice earnestly watching the movements of 
a frisky young oyster that was swimming about in 
its tank. The tank was very diminutive, being 
nothing more or less than a drop of water. The 
oyster had not yet reached that dignified condition 
in which he might be seen with the naked eye, but 
had to be looked at through a microscope. With 
the machiae arranged to magnify to about 40 
diameters the oyster looked about the sizeof a flea 

"How large is he in reality’’’ the reporter 
asked. 

* He is growing nicely,’’ Prof. Rice replied. ‘‘ He 
is only a day old, but he is already almost as large 
as the point of a needle.” He was swimming } 
round and round, having a sort of go-as-you-plcease 
match by himself, and about him were swimming | 
dozens of other monsters, some of them of remark- 
able appearance. All this within the limited space 
of one drop of water. The young oyster was tiie | 
leviathan of the lot. The other creatures were 
hardly a tenth of his size 

* Here isan oyster Mir. Blackford has just brought 
up," said the Professor, *' A fine, bealthy specimen 
of a male oyster, about 3 years old, | should judge | 

from that to 5. They sometimes grow to a good 
size in the first Summer of their existence. In the 
following Spring they are hardly any larger. I | 
will dissect this fellow toshow vou what an elab- 
orate sort of animal an oysteris. Do you seo his 
heart beat?" 

Sure enough, just behind that hard part we some- | 
times call the eye, was the little rascal’s heart, It | 
wus & sinall grayish sack about the size of a large 
pea, and it was beating away furiously, a! out 20 
pulsations a minute. ‘This was a very slow pulse 
under the circumstances, cousidering that he had 
just been wrenched out of his shel! and at that | 
minute had the point of a pair of sciasors poked 
down his throat. 

**Here are his gilis,’ the Professor continued, 
raising withatiny pair of forceps the thin rows 
of fringe running down one side, ‘* Under this 
gill area large number of tiny hairs, too small to 
to be seen with the unassisted eye. He opens his 
shell, and the water pours iv, carrying in with it 
the smull objects upon which he feeds. These ob- 
jects are caught jin the hairs, between the gills, 
and cannot escape. They are pushed along by a 
muscular movement to his mouth. Here is his 
mouth, and you see it {s large enough to swallow a 
good morsel of food.” 

‘The mouth was at the end of the soft.pulpy part, 
and was large enough to swallowa fiy. The Pro- 
fessor then, with the point of his scissors, opened 
the oyster’s stomach. in the middle of the soft 
part, and thence traced the intestines, which run 
the oyster’s entire length, turning back in their 
course and runnidg along his under side. 

“Ig that his eye?’ the reporter asked, pointing 
to the large bard part. 

“Oh, no; that is muscle,’ said the Professor, 
laughing. ‘‘ That is the muscle with which he 
holds his two shells together. lt is very powerful, 
considering itssize. He has no eyes, and ts totally 
blind, of course. Ue has no ears either, and can 
only hearin a’general way, or through sensation. 
That ts, if youlay him ona board, and strike the 
board a smart rap, he evidently knows it,”’ 

All this time the Professor was dissecting the 
oyster, laying bare his mouth, which is covered 
with flaps,and exposing the interior of his stom- 
ach, his intestines, and all his muscles. The 
wretch’s little heart kept beating so hard, the re- 
porter was inelined to think: he was suffering, 
and inquired whether he had any sensation. 

“Very little, if any,” Prof. Rice replied, slic- 
ing off another piece with the tiny shears. “I 
do not think that any shell fish has much sensa- 
tion. Even ufcter this dissection his heart will con- 
tinue to beat, perhaps for two or three hours. I 
have hopes of being able to raise the young oysters, 
but am rather doubtful about it. We could multi- 
ply them very rapidly if we could only raise them.” 

While he was talking, the Professor was skinning 
the oyster, very much asa man skins a rabbit. The 
filmy skin pulled off easily, leaving whitish, ed!bie- 
looking flesh. 

** People don’t stop to think when they eat oys- 
ters, that they are swallowing hearts, muscles, 
stomachs, throats, and Intestines. But they are, A 
neat-looking bird, isn’t he Y”’ 


HINTY YEALS IN CHICAGO. 
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sicescéclshci 
From the Chicago Herald, July 19. 

‘*T came to Chicago 50 years ago to-day,” 
said Mr. Philo Carpenter yesterday, and no one 
ever dreamed then that it would ever be the Chi- 
cago of to-day. It is almost as difficult for the 
generation of to-day to realize that the city which 
they see around them, with its immense business 
blocks, its score of railway connections, busy, rush- 
ing life,and population of over 600,000, was only 
60 years ago the little trading village of 


200 inhabitants to which Mr. Carpenter 
came in a canoe around the head of the 
lake. Right in the most thickly populated 
penoe of the West Division, between Halsted, 

inzie, Madison, and Ann streets, Mr. Carpenter 
paid 10s. an acre for 160 acres of Government land. 
That biock of land is to-day worth $30,000,000 at a 
most moderate estimate. About the same time 
Mr. Carpenter bought a piece of land near his other 
purchase, which he never expected to be of any 
value for city property, “but thought it would 
make a desirable farm outside the city.” If 
Mr. Carpenter still owned that modest little 
farm, through which Ann, May, and Ada streets 
run, he would be the wealthiest farmer in 
the world. In those days Chicago had to depend 
on the corn-fields of Ohio for its Indian bread, 
while now its elevators feed the world. It has 
generally been charged that the continental ob- 
servance of the Sabbath in Chicago was brought 
hither by our German citizens from the fatherland, 
but, according to Mr. Carpenter, a liberal Sun- 
day grew up with the city. Hesays that there was 
no Sabbath out here 50 yearsago. The French aud 
Indians, who constituted the majority of the pop- 
ulation at that time, made it a high day in 
tradin and frolic. But the youth of in- 
fant Chicago were not to be permitted to 
grow upin ignorance of a more worthy employ- 
ment of the Sabbath. In connection with a Cap- 
tain of the troops then stationed here and the Cap- 
tain’s family a Sunday-school was started at which 
12 or 14 children were present. This was the nu- 
cleus of the present Presbyterian Sunday-school 
system in Chicago. The signs of progress were 
evident then. Officers of the Army threw up their 
commissions to settle here, traders came to drive 
bargains with the Indiansand stopped to establish 
stores; tourists came to look on, and staid to be 
absorbed in the whirl of enterprise which in half a 
century has transformed a trading post to the 
third manufacturing city in America. ‘The signs of 
progress are as evident and alert to-day as they 
were 60. years axa. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOKS. 

—The Lord’s Pursebearers. By Hesba 
Stretton. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.—A Lon- 
don story of rich and poor people, told in the 
pleasant vein of a skilled writer of pious books, 
and especially interesting for its descriptions 
of London paupers. Several good illustrations 
enliven the text. 

—summer tin the Azores, with a Glimpse 
of Madeira. By C. Alice Baker, Boston: 
Lee d&: Shepard. 1882.—Plcasant gossip of a 
traveler and sojourner in lands a little out of 
the beaten track, The small book does not 
pretend to much; the style is neither turgid 
nor flat, neither dull nor witty, 

—The Relation of Political Keonomy to the 
Labor Question. By Carroll D. Wright. 
Boston: A. Williams & Co,—The lecturer 
points out to working men the right they have 
to secure the vast contracts with capitalists, 
and instances the happy results when a hu- 
mane and sound system is introduced between 
employer and employe, by which both prosper. 

—Off the Rocks. A Novel. By Toler King. 
Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. 1882,—A 
story full of lords and ladies in England and 
Ireland, with a sprinkling of Americans. To 
say that the wildly improbable as to plot is 
mixed with the almost impossible as to the 
sayings and doings of people in good society 
is little. ‘* Off the Rocks’’ is at once dull and 
exaggerated. 

—Human Life in Shakespeare. By Lenry 
Giles, with Introduction by John Boyle 
(/Reilly, Boston; Lee & Shepard, 1882,— 
The late Henry Giles delivered a series of lec- 
tures in 1868 before the Lowell Institute ia 
Boston, and published them soon afterward. 
{ntroducing the new edition, Mr, O’Reilly 
savs the ‘series of lectures or essays on the 
humanities in Shakespeare ought never to have 
disappeared from sight in a cultivated com- 
munity,” The quality that raises the work of 
Giles above the ruck of Shakespearean books 
is his spiritual insight. 

—The lsiand of Nantucket. 
Edward K, Godfrey. 
ard, 


Compiled by 
Boston: Lee & Shep- 
i882.—A little book of 362 pages, writ- 
ten with some brightness, and giving all appar- 
ently that could be said about an isle off the 
New-England coast which is becoming more 
and more sought by Summer visitors now 
that somany of the older haunts are run down 
by the multitude. Mr. Godfrey has no lack 
of material, seeing that in addition to the 
usual series of maps and tables of statistics, 
lists of names, &c., he treats of the history, 
people, agriculture, botany, conchology, and 
geology of Nantucket, and liberally draws on 
the poetical tributes which the Gifted Hop- 
kinses of the island have poured forth in 
honor of their native soil. 

—The Desmond Hundred. Robin 
R. & Co. 
1882.—Not a very remarkable story for the 
plot, but with plenty of color and variety in 
the telling. 
acceptably the harsher types of New-England 
country peovle with characters who have by 
blood as well as education more depth and 
interest. ‘the mixture of Catholicism and 
Calvinism is not bad, Honoria Desmond, the 
heroine, is a sprightly, brilliant person, and 
although readers in general may be disposed 
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Series. Boston: James Osgood 


The writer manages to fuse very 


to resent the fact that the deeper character of | 


the two brothers who love does not get her, 
there is enough sound of 
close to make up for the slip. The novel is by 
the same hind as **The Nameless Nobleman,” 
and shows distinct improvement in the obser 
vation of local peculiarities of speech and ar- 
rangement of plot. 

— Leone, liound LRobin PRaston: 
1882, —A that 
studio and then develops 


eres, 


James R. Osgood & 


Co. novel 


opens in a Roman 
the love of a young Italian painter of marvel 
New 


When 


ous genius for an unusually beautiful 


igiand artist maiden promises well. 


wo find, however, that 


1d by Leone, a mysterious bandit 
painter’s model, the situation 
lurid. In chapter 16 the beautiful 
Edith Norman is captvred by the band of 
Leone, but vengeance overtakes the brigands, 
and one of them murders Leone after they 
arc taken, The latter lives long enough to 


becomes 


tell that he is not the father of Valerio, where- | 
marriage of the two | 


upon the obstacle to the 
young artists is removed. ‘There is a child-like 
about this melodramatic little 
novel that in some degree offsets the hack- 
neyed and exaggerated plot. 
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Name Series Bos 
-It is 


ton: Brothers. 1882. 


girlof good physique and «turn for romance 


practical kind, who lives in a dull 


of a 


istence by offering to bea ‘lady help’’ fora 
neighbor who has decided to keep boarders. 


But it is not understandable that the chronicle | 
of her exploitshould be called ‘* Aschenbroedel” |! 


when the English furnishes a better-known 
name. The characters are natural and the 
moral is that labor does not degrade the labor- 


er, but Brother Jack, who in New York has be- | 


come an accomplished snob, and Sister-in-law 


Rose, his wife, who was always a snob, object | 


to the little game of Alice for reasons that to 
the worldly mind are obvious enough. The 
fMiedford characters are well drawn, but when 
it comes to the Fifth-avenue people, especially 

or = : 
the cultured New-York people, the writer is 
drawing more on imagination than observation, 
On the Borderland. A Nove l. By Har 
Neu-York: G. P. Putnam’s 


fhe moral of this curious and 


riette A. Keyser 


Sons, 1SS82, 
improbable tale is that semi-lunatics and mono- 
maniacs responsible for their acts, in 
which Miss Keyser takes up a position dif- 
ferent from that of Dr. George M. Beard. 
It is doubtless the result of the recent ques- 
tions arising ‘rom the trials of Guiteau and 
McLean. Paul is the son of a demented wom- 
an who drowns berself. He inherits murderous 
instincts, but under the guidance of Dr. Alois 
becomes a model young man. Very rich, he 
builds and endows a retreat for the partially 
insane. ‘‘ Almost every family has some 
member who hovers on the borderiand separat- 
ing sanity from insanity” is one of Dr, Alois’s 
remarks, a statement very like a doctor to 
make, but perhaps to be challenged by per- 
sons who are better informed. There is a 
queer strain throughout the book, as if the 
writer were a trifle mad and wrote feelingly 
of afllictions of which she was not ignorant. 
—The Marquis of Carabas. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Boston: loberts Brothers. 
1882.—‘‘ In the intense lights and shadows of 
the high noon of a Summer day there is a con- 
sciousness of the fullness of life, the brooding 
power of creation, absent from all the purple 
pencilings of twilight, the blushing promises 
of dawn.” The first paragraph of Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s novel is not exactly a text for what fol- 
lows, but it gives one the tone of the novel. 
To readers of French the Marquis of Carabas 
is aname that suggests a satirical or slightly 
humorous idea, But Mrs. Spofford has no 
such meaning. All is high-strained elocution. 
The characters start up suddenly, and are de- 
scribed, when description is vouchsafed at all, 
in short, snappy sentences. It is astyle which 
is the antipodes of the measured and remorse- 
less explanations of Mr. H. James, Jr. One 
does not know whether the characters are 
blacks or whites, Spaniards or South Ameri- 
cans, inhabitants of a buccaneer’s isiand or 


respectable but melédramatic denizens of the 
South Atlantic coast. 


—Lady Beauty; or, Charming to Her 
Latest Day. By Alan Muir. New-York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1882.—An exceedingly 

risk and good-humored novel, with many un- 
pretending, but good, wood-cuts to accompany 
the bright text. A writer who composes in 
capital spirits and who seems to infuse a jovial 
vitality into his work is Mr. Alan Muir. It is 
not deep reading of character that one finds 
in '‘ Lady Beauty,” nor is it a ‘‘ philosophical 
romance” that one is asked toread. It is the 
story of a clever widow with three handsome 
daughters in an English provincial town. 
Some of the situations are very amusing, such 
as when the Kector, Mr. Brent, comes to the 
fascinating widow, not to proposo tor her 
hand, but to denounce her for understating 
her age, and to inform her that otherwise he 
would have proposed. The situation is peril- 
ously near to broad farce, but the quick pen of 
the writer, the sudden change of face by which 
the wretched Brent is cowed by the widow, 
maka ance ofit sure, The last chap- 
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marriage bells at the | 


} honor and 
| tianity 


| icles 
| is wr.tten in the style of those ancient records, 
| a style which helps to give an additional vrai- 


Valerio is protected | 


| bas in view. 


|! coworkers, 
| violence, which too often marred the entrance 


oa Sef : | for Sundays as well as week-days. 
New-Engiand village, should brighten her ex- | aay s nay 
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23, 1882.---Ortiplt Speet, 


ters of this light but thoroughly original nov- 
elette surprise one with something like a moral. 
There Sophia, the Laay Beauty, enunciates 
her rules for the guidance of her sex. There 


is some wit and a great deal of wisdom in the 
book. 


—Manual of Guard Duty for the Regular 
Army, Volunteers, and Militia of the United 
States. By James Reagan. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1882,—A small book the 
size of the hand, with flexible covers and clasp. 
This manual has the authorization of Gen. 
Sherman. One of his staff officers reports: 
“The work brings together the best informa- 
tion on the subject of guard and kindred sub- 
jects, This information is now scattered 
through many works, and ought to be familiar 
to all officers of the Army. [I have no know}- 
edge of any single treatise which so fully ex- 
plains the class of duties referred to as this 
does, and it would be of great value in the 
hands of officers and enlisted men of the Army.” 
As the better class of States are now gradually 
improving the tone of their Militia, and as it 
now looks asif some imperfect approach might 
be made to the putting of the Militia ona 
basis similar to that of the regular Army, this 
little work ought to be examined by militia- 
men and the methods of the regular Army 
therein given minutely imitated. 

—‘the Portfolio for June. London: Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday. New-York: J. W. 
Bouton,—The two etchings in the number are 
Krnest George’s sketch of ‘‘ Dort” and Brunet 
Tebain’s ‘‘ Kirkstall Abbey.” The first is by 
no meaus an ambitious work, but evinces great 
power and ease in handling. Kirkstall Abbey 
is quite clever as the exact copy of a work 
done in fusain, and looks so soft, with its 
moon breakivg through dark clouds, that one 
is almost afraid to touch it. A very useful 
article is one by Mr. A, H. Church entitled 
‘*The Conservation of Pictures.” With a col- 
lection of cag of great value how are 
they to be kept from dust, soot, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, sulphuric acid, and moisture? All 
these questions are carefully answered. An 
approach to a gallery should, if there be any 
stone used, be built of bard material, for 
otherwise, with a soft stone, the material is 
worn off and the grit blown on the pictures, 
Air, when admitted into a gallery should be 
taken from below. ‘‘ The notion that the air in 
a picture gallery should be quite dry is un- 
tenable; moisture proportionate in amount to 
the varying temperature and pressure of the 
air is, in fact, needful.’’ Dust and dirt are the 
two things which are most to be avoided. As 
to the framing of water-colors Mr. Church 
writes: ‘‘lew things are so injurious to a 
water-color drawing as the air-tight glazing 
There will be constant distillation on 
the glass and into the paper of the hygro- 
scopic moisture of the whole arrangement, 
the water condensing alternately on the glass 
and on the surface of the drawing, dimming 
the former and mildewing the latter,” 

— Mitslav ; Lhe Conversion of Pome- 
rania, A True Story of the Shores of the Bal- 
tic in the Twelfth ¢ By the Late Right 
Rev, Robert Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta and Metropolitan, Author of ‘‘Life of 

London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New-York: E. & J. B. 
12mo, pp. 349.—This is a very 
successful casting of history in the form of a 
narrative, in which the truth of the record is 
scrupulously adhered to, and, at the same 
time, the sympathies are attracted by the 
se of the story in connettion with its several 
Dr. Milman has 
followed his authorities with great care, and 


has presented Octo, 


or, 


ntury. 


Tasso,”’ &ce. 


Young a& Co. 


‘oul 
real and imagined characters. 


the able and energetic 
missionary Bishop, (A. D. i124-8,) in a clear 
light, and done tull justice to his claims to 
respect in the conversion to Chris- 
of the wild, impetuous, fierce, Sla- 
vonic people dwelling on the southern borders 
of the Baltic. As far as possible the old chron- 
are quoted and used, and the whoie book. | 


semblance and interest to the work. The char- 
acters of Mitslav, the hero,and of Primislav, the 
high priest of the heathen Slavs, with his 


| Jovely daughter, Illah, are admurably drawn, 
: g 
| and the writer has shown 


much skill in con- 
ducting the romuntic part of the storv and 
making it subservient to the general aim he 
‘the descriptions of the state of 
the cbuntry under the delusions and cruelties 
of paganism are clear and impressive, and tke | 
striking fact is brought out that the conversion 
of Pomerania was effected wholly by spiritual 
s, through the labors of Otto and his 
instead of through any force or 


agenci 


of Christianity among the heaten of that pe- 


| riod, and tended even to annihilate those whom 

} it came 
-. | the 

under- | 


standable that Miss Alice Bradford,a young | 


to save. The volume forms one of 
Home Library issued by the venerable 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
a series of books illustrative of Church history, 
travel, adventure, &c., numbering some 30 to 
40 volumes, and furnishing excellent reading 
There is a 
good map of the country prefixed, and a valu- | 
able appendix of notes on various points is sub- 
joined, 

<a 
LITERARY 


<> 


NOTES. 


~Lieut.-Col. Balearres D. Wardlaw Ram- 
sey’s ‘* Rough Recollections of Military Ser- 
vice and Society,’’ just brought out by Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, will be 
agreeable reading to those who are interested | 
in the doings of the English military service 
for the last 40 years. Itis chiefly a story of 
military incidents and associations. 

—‘* The Seven Heroines of Christendom,”’ 
according to Prof. Charles Duke Yonge, are 
Joan D’Arc, Margaret of Anjou, Isabeila of 
Castile, Charlotte, Countess of Derby; Maria 
Teresa, Flora Macdonald, and Marie Antoi- 
nette, whose careers he has briefly epitomized 
under that title. The book is excellent for 
biographical purposes, and is published by W. 
Swan Lounenschein & Co., London, 

—Sampson Low & Co., London, publish 
for Mr, Charles Marvin an important volume 
entitled **The Russian Advance Toward In- 
dia,’ which he has made up principally from 
conversations with Skobeleff, Ignatieff, and 
other distirguished Russian Generals and 
statesmen on the Central Asian question. It 
is a book of present value, and furnishes much 
information on subjects which are imperfectly 
understood in Western Europe and America. 


—Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
have now almost ready for publication a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ Leading Men of Japan and 
Historical Summary of the Empire.” It will 
treat of many suojects quite novei to Ameri- 
can readers and will contain information not 
only about Japan, but relating to Corea, Loo 
Choo, and the Bonin Islands. The author is 
Mr. Charles Lanman, the American Secretary 
of the Japanese Legation now in Washington. 


—The present Aubrey de Vere turns out 
romantic poems with the legends of Ireland’s 
heroic age as the basis of fact as easily as Mar- 
tin Farquhar Tupper used to put proverbs 
into rhyme. His latest poem of this sort is 
“The Foray of Queen Meave,” which deals 
entirely with the legendary history of Ireland. 
Kegan Paul, French & Co. are his publishers. 
The present work concludes a series of poems 
in which Mr. de Vere has attempted to illus- 
trate Irish history at its chief points, and in 
which he has been remarkably successful, The 
legend on which the ‘* Foray of Queen Meave” 
is founded is identical with the far-famed 
**Tain bo Cuailgné,” which is regarded by 
many Irish scholars as the great Irish epic of 
ancient times. 


—The antiquities of Scottish history are 
rapidly coming within the range of printed 
literature, and Mr. George’ Seton, advocate, 
who has collected materials for the biogra- 
phies of the Presidents of the Scottish Court 
of Session, has prepared, by way of experi- 
ment, a *‘ Memoir of Alexander Seton, Ear] of 
Dunfermline,” who occupied the President’s 
chair from 1593 to 1605, when he was pro- 
moted to the office of Lord Chancellor. Pre- 
fixed to the memoir is a short account of the 
institution of the Court of Session, while the 
appendix contains a list of Presidents to the 
present time and geneaological tables illus- 
trative of the four principal legal families of 
Scotland. A great deal of curious history is 
locked up in this memoir. It is published by 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 


—The Rev. John Henry Blunt’s ‘‘ Ref- 
ormation of the Church of England,” in 
which he ineludes its history, principles, and 
results, has been a long time in hand. The first 
volume appeared in 1869, and has passed 
through several editions. The second has just 
come out in England, but will not be published 
here before September, when the whole work 
will bear the American imprint of E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., of this City. The first volume 
included the period from 1514 to 1547; the sec- 
ond goes from 1547 to 1662. The work is 
written from the Anglo-Catholic point of view, 
and is believed to be the fairest and best ac- 
count of the English Reformation that has vets 


heen written. Mr. Blunt has prepared a large 
number of church manuals and edited anno- 
tatea editions of the Bible and the Prayer- 
book, but this is the first formal and elaborate 
historical work upon which he has ventured. 
The Rivingtons are the English publishers. 


—Prof. S. 8. Laurie, in charge of the In- 
stitutes and History of Education in the 
University of Edinburgh, has brought to- 
gether in a small volume the different lectures 
and papers in which he has discussed educa- 
tional subjects. They are polemical in their 
character, and it is because they deal with 

uestions still unsettled that Prof. Laurie has 
thought it best to reprint them. They take up 
the ** Training of the Teacher,”’ ‘‘ Primary In- 
struction,” ‘‘Secondary or High Schools,’ 
* Montaigne as an Educationist,”’ the ** Educa- 
tional Wants of Scotland,” ‘** Authority in Ke- 
lation to Discipline,” the ‘‘ History of the Edu- 
tion Department,” aud the various questions 
included in these subjects are handled with 
vigor and intelligence. The book has the im- 
print of Kegan Paul, French & Co., and is 
well worth careful reading. Prof. Laurie is 
also the author of the sketch entitled ‘‘ John 
Amos Comenius,’ in the Education Series. 


—Canon Molesworth’s ‘‘ History of the 
Church of England from 1660” is dedicated to 
the Bishop of Manchester, and describes with 
truthful impartiality and energetic brevity 
the leading influences which have presided 
over the evolution of the English Church, and 
have brought it into the relation it now occu- 
pies to the State on the one hand and to the 
various non-conforming communions on the 
other. It carefully traces the course of the 
Church from the restoration of the monarchy 
and the passing of the act of uniformity down 
to the determination and parting when the 
**Essays and Reviews” controversy was upper- 
most, but is more an accountof the changes 
and growths of religious opinion than an ac- 
count of actual ‘‘Church militant’? in the 
world, It fills a gap, however, tolerably well. 
The volume is published by Kegan Paul, 
French & Co., London. 


—The family of the Hon. Henry Erskine, 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, have been slow 
to prepare a suitable memoir of one who shed 
great lustre upon the name of Erskine in Scot- 
land. Thomas divides with Henry the glory 
of the honorable position which the Erskines 
won at the Bar, and David Erskine, Earl of 
Buchan, is not to be overlooked in the family 
history, in spite of his eccentricities. They 
are all suitably remembered in Lieut.-Col. 
Alexander Furgusson’s ample memoir of Hen- 
ry Erskine, though the work seems to have 
been delayed quite too long for the preserva- 
tion of the materials which are indispen- 
sable to the enjoyable sort of a biography. 
The work is brought out by the Blackwoods, 
Edinburgh, in fine style, and, even as it stands, 
is es readable, but not at all what it 
might have been had it been prepared 60 years 
ago, when Lord Jeffrey urged it upon Lord 
Erskine’s family friends, 


een 


WHERE'S HI17? 
—_———_@———— 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S ANXIOUS INQUIRY AT 
HIS FIRST DISCUSSION WITIL DOUGLAS. 
From the Chicago Journal, July 19. 

Wonder if Mr. Robert R. Hitt, who was 
nominated for Congress by the convention at Free- 
port yesterday, ever recalls to mind an incident 
that occurred in that city 24 years ago, in which he 
was a somewhat conspicuous figure. If not, we 
can refresh his memory, having been there and 
then present. 

In that memorable series of joint public discus- 
sions, in 1858, between Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas, which first brought the former 
out to the notice of the entire coun ry, Mr. Hitt, 
who was then a mere boy, was Mr, Lincoin’s short- 
hand reporter, taking down all his speeches ver- 
batim for publication jointly with those of Mr’ 
Douglas, who was also accompanied by a short- 
hand reporter in that grand tourof the State. The 
series of debates consisted of eight joint meetings 
at centrai localities in different portions of the 
State, and larger meetings than those were have 
never been witnessed in Iilinois. 

The first meeting at which the leading cham- 
pions of Republicanism and Democracy discussed 
the great political questions which were at that 
time agitating the country was at Ottawa—the 
secund at Freeport. The city of Freeport was lit- 
erally alive with people, the iriends of the great 
disputants vying with each other to see which 
could turn out the larger number. The meeting 
was out of doors,in an open field, in the ¢entre 
of whieh a_ speaker's platform had _ been 
constructed. The day was piping hot. Mr. 
Lincoln was to make the opening speech 
at 2:30 o’clock, sharp. That hour arrived, tne 
band ceased playing; both of the speakers were 
seated on the platform, surrounded by reporters 
and ascore of prominent Lilinois, Wisconsin, and 
iowa politicians. Ail eyes were turned toward Mr. 
Lincoln, who was momentarily expected to rise 
and begin. The writerof this was sitting near 
him and noticed that something was wrong. Mr. 
Lincoln sat uneasily in his chair, moving about 
nervously and looking eagerly around on the plat- 
form and down into the throng of spectators. 
Finally he arose, and with the same eager look 
again surveyed the platform and those surround- 
ing it, and then, instead of opening his speech, he 
called out: * Where’s Hitt? Does anybody know 
where Hitt is 7” 

The spectacie excited laughter among those who 
dia not know about Hitt. but Mr. Lincoln's im- 
mediate friends and the reporters, who understood 
how important a part of ‘the circus’ Hitt was, 
appreciated Mr. Lincoln's perplexity. He did not 
wish to commence his speech until his short-hand 
reporter was on hand to take down his every word. 
Hitt was that short-hand reporter, but he was 
missing. After waiting anxiously for about five 
minutes, Mr. Lincoln was finally informed that 
* Hitt was coming,” and the long, thin face of the 
Republican champion lost its look of anxiety. Hitt, 
out of breath, was hastily lifted to his place on the 
platform, and Mr. Lincoln, knowing that Hitt was 


| there, proceeded to open the debate, making the 


most teiling speech of the campaign. 

The explanation was that young Bob Hitt, who 
had been at dinner at the house of a friend, came 
to the scene of operations a little late. much to his 
chagrin. Years subsequently, the newspaper cor- 
respondents and reporters who had accompanied 
** the circus,’’ as that joint denate was called, when- 
ever they met Bob, exclaimed, ‘** Where's Hitt?’ 
But Hitt was there, and he was there yesterday, 
too, and we predict that during the session of the 
next Congress the people of the Sixth District will 
never have occasion to ask, ** Where’s Hitt?” He 
wiil be there, sure, and will be found to be as faith- 
ful and intelligent a Represeatative as will occupy 
a seat in the House. 
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THE OUICOME OF JEALOUSY. 
eS Ser 
APPROACHING TRIAL OF A YOUNG 
KANSAS GIRL FOR MURDER. 
Correspondence of the Louisville Commercial, 
LittL® Rock, Ark., July 16.—The trial of 
Miss Sarah Stokes, which was set for the July term 
of the Clark County Cireyit Court, has been post- 
poned, and will, it is understood, come up at a spe- 
cial term of the court, to meet within the next 60 
days. This case has excited general interest, not 
only in Arkansas, but also throughout the South- 


west. Sarah Stokes is young and beautiful. 
She lives with her father, a _ substantial 
farmer of Howard County, taking care of 
the household and a number of younger brothers 
and sisters. Her mother has beeu dead some 
years. Onan adjacent farm lives a farmer named 
Stevens. He has a large family, including several 
girls. Between one of these latter and Miss 
Stokes a jealousy grew up, both being considered 
country belles, About one year since Miss Stevens 
made some allusion to Miss Stokes, which, 
coming to the ears of the latter, so 
aroused her that, mounting a_ horse, and 
accompanied by a married sister named 
Elizabeth Shelton, she hastened to Miss Stevens’s 
residence intending to have an explanation of the 
remark. The girl was absent—it is said she was 
apprised of the visit and had hidden herself. The 
woman searched the adjacent village of Mineral 
Point, and net finding her returned to the house. 
Malinda Stevens, a younger sister of the girl they 
scught, was inthe yard, and became involved in 
a quarrel with Miss Stokes, and advanced toward 
her threateningly. The latter, furious with anger, 
sprang from her horse and plunged a long, 
keen-bladed knife into the bosom of the approach- 
ing girl. Miss Stevens sank on the ground with a 
erv of agony and died nafew moments. Later 
Miss Stokes and her companion were arrested and 
lodged in jail. Both were indicted, one as principal 
in the murder, the other as accessory. They are 
nuw at large, having given bail. Both the 
Stevenses and the Stokeses are reputable people, 
and the families have become reconciled and are 
trying to save Miss Stokes from the consequences 
of her terrible deed and keepit out of the news- 
papers. The trial, if it ever occurs, promises to be 
one of absorbing interest. 
—_— rr 


MRS. LINCOLN IN THE HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of the Chicago Journal: 

CuicaGo, July 18.—The death of the widow 
of the American emancipator will cause a feeling 
of sorrow and sadness all over the country, but it 
will be a cause of particular sorrow to the soldiers 


of the Army of the Potomac, who, when sick or 
wounded in the Washington hospitals, were the 
objects of her especial care and attention. At the 
first battle of Fredericksburg I received a painful 
wound in the face; the bullet splintered the 
jaw and knocked out half a dozen teeth. [ 
was taken to the Armory-Square Hospital, 
at Washington, and Dr. Bliss, who attended Gen. 
Garfield, was the man who saved my face from 
utter disfigurement. Among the rcany who came 
to the hospital to speak cheeripg words to the 
afflicted none were more kiad or showed a nobler 
spirit than the wife of the chief magistrate of the 
ation. She called regularly, bringing with her, 
by attendants, flowers and delicacies, and bestow- 
ing them with her own band with a grace wortby of 
the station she held. The cycle of time is ended 
with her. She is at rest with her sorrow, but 
though dead she still lives in the memory of those 
whose agonies she soothed with loving words. 
YANK THO, 


AR- 


NOTES ON ART AND ARTISTS 


—_—_~.-— 


Sophie Arnould, a celebrated dancer in 
her day and generation, isto have a statue in 
the foyer of the Faris Opera. The sculptor is 
Mme. Léon Bertaut. 


—The Charcoal Club 13 a new sketch 
club organized in this City for common sup- 
port and encouragement im a minor, but very 
attractive, branch of the fine arts. 


—Marble busts of Rossini and Mozart 
have been unveiled at St, Louis in Tower 
Grove Park. They are the gift of Henry 
Shaw, of that city, the work of a St. Louis 
sculptor, and stand on pedestais of limestone, 
with shafts of Missouri granite. The marble 
is Italian, their size heroic. 


—The wood-cut by Thomas Cole of a por- 
trait of the composer Wagner, which forms 
the frontispiece for the holiday number of the 
coe is from an etching by Hubert Herko- 
mer. ne does not see the etching; it is more 
like a free-handed engraving from an oil-paint- 
ing. The hand of Coie has not lost its cunning. 


—Cabanel is hard at work on two paint- 
ings for John W. Mackay, the miilionsire, 
whose wife is said to have remarked to the 
Mayor of Paris: ‘Well, what will you take 
fer your ‘Arche de Triomphe,’ anyway.” 
One scene is Rebecca at the well, the other the 
marriage of Tobit, good ‘‘o]ld master” sub 
jects both. 


—That marvelously charming building, 
the basilica of St. Mark’s, Venice, is to have 
an elaborate work on ifs architectural details 
in French and Italian. Colored prints are to 
try to reproduce the wonderful hues of the 
original The various facades of the church 
as they were in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries will be given. 


—The Savonarola of Enrico Pazzi hag 
been unveiled in one of the halls of the Palazze 
Vecchio, of Florence, the verv building where 
he was condemned to death f ur centuries 
ago. Savonarola stanas with his right hand 
upraised and holds a cross toward an audienc¢ 
which he is supposed to be about to address. 
His left hand rests on the heraldic lion of the 
city of Florence. 


—The sculptor Rinehart, who died in 
Rome in 1874, is buried at Greenmount, Balti- 
more, and over his tomb one of his own 
statues has been placed. This is an *‘ Endym- 
ion,’? regarded as one of his finest works. 
“the Sleeping Children,” by Rinehart, is a 
group in the same cemetery, which boasts alse 
a third piece by him—a bronze over the vault 
of William T, Waiters, bis friend and patron. 


—The building for the Mining Exposition 
at Denver, Col.. is receiving the last toucies of 
ornament. The art gallery is the main gal- 
lery of the building, it has the best light, and 
is one-third of a mile long, if the estimate of 
the \ews be accepted. One of the annexes to 
be used for heavy machinery, ore-crushers, 
pulverizers, and the like is 250 feet by 65. Pic 
tures for the immense wail space of the main 
gallery continue to arrive from all parts of 
the Union. 


—A human figure 16 inches high was re 
cently plowed up at Carthage, Tenn., by Caro] 
Gibb, It is stated to be of compact yellow 
sandstone, and has every appearance of great 
age. The date 1619 1s on its back, but this ap- 
pears to have been placed on it much later 
than its date of fabrication. The features are 
well preserved; it has high cheek-bones, flat 
face, prominent chin, well-proportioned arms: 
Its legs are crossed, and there is an attempt te 
indicate drapery. 


—At the approaching exhibition of the 
New-England Manufacturers and Mechanics’ 
Institute about 5U0 oil pictures will be hung in 
two galleries 52 by 65 feet. Water-colors 
black and white statuary, and so forth, will 
also be received, ‘The galleries were designed 
by the architect W. R. Emerson, who built the 
Boston Art Cluh. Bickneli’s great ** Battle 
of Lexington,” on which he has worked many 
years, will be a show piece; another is a very 
large ‘‘Niagara’’ by George L. Brown. Bas- 
tien Le Page’s *‘Joan of Arc,’”? now at the 
Metropolitan, will be shown tothe Boston pub- 
lic, and the New-York artists are likely to 
make as full a report of their own work as 
usual, 


—Prussia appears to be following the lead 
of France in taking substantial notice of the 
artof Americans. Prof. Jordan, Director of 
the Berlin Museum, has recommended the pur- 
chase by Government of a torso of ‘‘ Judith,” 
modeled by Ezekiel, the young Richmond 
sculptor. The Berlin National Zeitung is re- 
ported as having expressed the foliowing 
praise of the work: 

“In the marble torso styled ‘Judith,’ from the 
chisel of M. Ezekiel, of Rome, we see an attractive 
and noble work. The head, with its stern, deter- 
mined, and expressive face, and rich locks of hair, 
stamps it as the type of her race with majestic 
grandeur. She seemsto be looking at the head of 
Holofernes, which she has just thrown into the 
sack for her servant to carry away. The concep- 
tion is grand, the execution simply wonderful, and 
shows at once the artist’s capability for grand and 
histuric productions. The torso extends down to 
the waist, the arms are broken off in a fragmentary 
manner between the elbows and the shoulders, 
showing the right arm in action, which treatment 
is of itself unique, if not original, in a modern 
work. The girdle or scarf bound around the waist 
at the termination of the torso is carefully worked 
out in every detail. This excellent example of the 
artist’s skill might be adopted for a decoration 
with great effect.” 


—The cavalry group designed by Larkin 
G. Mead for the Lincoln monument in Spring- 
field, Ill, is being finished at the Ames Works, 
of Chicopee, Mass. The figures are of heroic 
size. According tothe Springfield ‘‘epublican, 
they are also imposing in appearance. The 
scene represented is supposed to have occurred 
on one of the battle-iields of the late war; a 
shell has exploded in front of a cavalryman’s 
horse and the wounded rider has fallen to the 
ground in a dying condition; one«rm is raised 
above his head and he still grasps the bridle 
rein of his plunging steed, while his bead is 
supported by a comrade, the Orderly Sergeant 
of the company. The latter stands in front of 
the fallen man with drawn sword, determined 
to defend him against the advancing foe. The 
horse, thoroughly frightened, has reared on 
his hind legs, and with distended nostrils and 
flowing mane is about to gallop off. The posi-~ 
tion of the figures, the expression of agony, 
determination, and terror depicted on the 
faces are all true to life. On the ground, scat- 
tered about, are the bugle, hat, and carbine 
of the dying soldier. This group is about 1044 
feet high, and weighs 5,500 pounds. It has re- 
quired about one year todothe work. The 
monument occupies a commanding position in 
the cemetery, standing 98 feet in neight from 
the base; it cost $136,550, and each group 
$13,700, making the entire cost of the work 
$206,550. 


—The Rouen Opera-house is having 4 
series of panels painted by Pauli Baudouin, 
whose fine work in the last Salon was pur- 
chased by the French Government. These 
panels are destined for the fover of the house, 
One represents a youthful shepherd with a 
shepherdess at his feet. They are listening as 
if hearing the sounds Orpheus is producing, 
who stands on arock near the blue waters 
of the sea. The figures seem amazed ai the 
beauty of the sound and are present at the 
birth of music. Another panel represents the 
music of war (la musique guerriere.) At the 
prow of a Norman galley stands a female 
figure, sword in hand. er long black hair 
floats in the wind, and she is singing a war 
song. At her feet undisturbed by the dashin 
spray a child blows ashell. Another pane 
illustrates the French chanson. A country 
girlis sauntering through a field of wheat, 
singing by the way. The artist seerms to have 
treated this heretofore hackneyed subject in a 
most novel manner. The lyre and all that 
has been put aside to make place for apiem 
figures, which cormbine realistic qualities wit 
poetical sentiment. Paul Baudouin was a 
pupil of Gleyre’s and of Puvis de Chavaine’s. 

e is 37 years old, and after receiving the 
gold medal at the Salon had the satisfactiun 
of disposing of his picture tu the city of Paris. 
None of Baudouin’s works have yet come te 
the United States. 


et 
SENATOR EDMUNDS’S DAUGHTER. 
From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, July 19. 

The funeral of the late Miss Julia Edmund 
was held yesterday afternoon at St. Paul’s church, 
which was well filled with the friends and ac 

uaintances of the family. The services were con- 

ucted by the Rector, the Rev. William C. Dawson, 
assisted by the Rev. Theodore A. Hopkins, and the 
music included, in addition to that prescribed by 
the ritual, the hymn ““O Paradise,” sung by Dr. 
Ozgood, of Boston. The floral tributes were elabor- 
ate and beautiful, the coffin being completely 
covered with flowers. The pail-bearers were 
Messrs. E. J. Arthur, John B. Wheeler, Frank N. 
Lewis, L. C. Woodhouse, H. L. Ward, Robert 
Roberts, Charles H. Phelps, and George W. Wales. 


A FRANK POSTMASTER. 
A New-Hampshire Postmaster recently sent 
the following excuse to the Sixth Auditor, in 
whose office Post Office accounts are audited: 


Mr. Acprror: I owe you an apology for not 
sending in my quarterly account before. But we 
have had company York State, old friends 
we have not seen since 1887. I was married in 1837, 
aud these friends have never been here before, and 
I was so busy sightseeing with them, that Ine 
glected to make my report. I hope you will ex 
cuse the delay under the cireumstances. and 1 will 
be more nromnt next time e 





FINANCIAL. 
FOR SALE. 


1,000,000 SIX PER CENT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Ocean Steam-ship Co. 


OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, 
Guaranteed Principal and Interest by the 


CENTRAL R. R. AND BANKING CO. 
OF GEORGIA, 
Being the FIRST and ONLY MORTGAGE on $3,000.- 
000 worth of property, they have TEN years to run, 
with an annual sinking fund of $100,000, 
Interest payable in New-York seini-annually—Jan- 
uary and July. 


The net earnings of the OCKAN STEAM SHIP CO. 
for the year 1881 were over 8300.000. 


These Bonds we can recommend as an absolutely 
safe investment. ] 


PW. GALLAUDET & C0, 


BANKERS, 

NO. 2 WALL-ST.. NEW-YORK,. 
EEE IS atten toda Sarto nae peta nl 
NEW-YORK AND NEW-ENGLAND RAILROAD COMPANY, q 

TREASURER’S CFFICF, NO, 244 FEDERAL-ST,, 
Bostoyx, Mass., July 11, 1882, ) 
OTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
NEW-YORK AND NEW-ENGLAND RAILROAD 

COMPANY, ana to holders of the BERDELL BONDS, 
Issued by the BOSTON, HANTFORD AND ERIE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 

_By vote of the stockholders and Directors of the 
New-York and New england Railroad Company, the 
84,750 shares of its stock of the par value of $10 each. 
which have been held by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and which are now at the disposition 
of the company, are hereby offered at $50 a share to 
the stockhulders of the company in proportion to the 
stock owned by them respectively, as shown by the 
Company’s books on Aug. 2, 1882, * 

All subscriptions for said stock must be signed by 
the stockho] ter making the same or his attorney or 
Assignee, and given in to the Treasurer of the com- 

any on or before Aug. 15, 1882; and will be payable 

n five installments of $10 for each share subscribed 
for, the first payable 10 days after notice of call, and 
the rest at intervals of not less thau one month each 
thereafter. 

Forms for subseriptions and assignment of rights 
will besent tothe present stockholders, and can be 
had by writing tothe Treasurer, or at the office of 
Grant & Co,, No. 33 Wall-st., New-York. 

The transfer-books will be closed from Aug. 2 to 
Aug. 15, both days inclusive, 

Holders of bonds issued by the Boston, Hartford and 
Frie Railroad Company, and secured by mortgage of 
March 19, 1866, to Robert H. Berdell and ovhers, must 
exchange them for stock of the New-York and New- 
England Railroad Company, as provided in said mort- 
gage, on or before Aug. 1, 1882, in order to entitle 
them to subscribe for said additional stock at $50a 
share under the foregoing offer. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEO. B. PHIPPEN, Treasurer. 








New-Yerk, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railway Co.’s 
CERTIFICATES FOR LEASE OF ROLL- 
ING STOCK, 

MATURING 1885 TO 1894, 
INTEREST COUPONS SEMI-ANNUALLY, 
OCTOBER AND APRIL, 

We confidently recommend these certificates as a 
fafe investment, the total issue being $4,000,000 

against rolling stock costing $6,000,000. 

A limited amount for sale by 


POST, MARTIN & CO., 


Ne. 34 1-2 Pineest. 


Kountze Brothers, 


BANKERS, 
®O, 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
NEW-YORK. 
7 me is bl 9 ph Mr Ae Pa ry 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
Abject tocheck at sight, and interest allowed on 
balances. 
Government and other bonds and investment se- 
curities bought and sold on commission. 

Telegraphic transfers made to Londonand to vari- 
ous places in the United States. 

Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


and circular notes lasued for the, use of travelers in 
all parts of the world. 





Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Thirty-year 7 percent. Gold Bonds 
on the South-western Division. 
Also, 6 per cent. Gold Forty-year First 
Mortgage Bonds on the Pacific Division, 
FOR SALE BY 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


No. 25 Nassausst. 


a es 


Chicago, St. Louis & New-Orleans B. 


Seventy Year Mortgage Bonds, 

FOR SALE AT 1024 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST IN GOLD 
GUARANTEED BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


BY SPECIAL INDORSEMENT ON EACH BOND. 
Winsiow, Lanier & Co., 
NO. 26 NASSAU-ST. 


STOCK INVESTMENTS. 


The undersigned, transacting a general brokerage 
business, with experience and excellent facilities, 
offer their services to those desiring to operate either 
in railroad or mining stocks, They mail their Finan- 
cial Report free of charge to intending operators; 
also, if desired, furnish references of prominent stand- 
ing—bankers, Senators, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants—who have known the members of the firm for 
many years. For further information call upon or 
Write to 


H. L. RAYMOND & CO., 
COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 
NO. 4 PINE-ST., NEW-YORK. 


CANTON COMPANY MORTGAGE GOLD 
BONDS, 


By virtue of the authority and in pursuance of the 
requirements of the deed of trust, securing sald 
bonds, from the Canton Company of Baltimore to the 
undersigned as Trustees, dated Ist December, 1873, 
we, the undersigned Trustees, hereby give notice to 
the holders of the Canton Company mortgage gold 
bonds that on the 22d day of August next we will, at 
the banking-house of Alex. Brown & Sons, in the City 

f Baltimore, State of Maryiand, select by lot one 

undred and sixty-six of said bonds of $1,000 each 
(say $166,000) for redemption in accordance with the 
provisions of the said mortgage deed of trust. 

GEORGE S. BROWN, 

WM. H. GRAHAM, 

W. G. BOWDOIN, 
Trustees of Canton Company Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
BaLTimorgE, July 18, 1882. 


PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 
CNray | | 
STOCKS 

Should write to or call on the old Banking House of 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
No. 11 Wall-st., New-York, . 


Members of New-York Stock Exchange, 
(Formerly HOWES «& MACY,) 
This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large experience. Interest al- 
lowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable on demanda. 


BANKING HOUSE 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 18 New-st., (next door to the Stock Exchange.) N.Y. 
Stocks, bonds, grain, and cotton bought and sold 
only on commission for cash or on margin. Deposits 
ceived; 4 per cent. allowed on dally balances. Mem- 
bersot New-York Stock Exchange, New-York piies 
Trivate 





Exchange, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 
ire to Chicago. ; 
. ¥. BRANCHES, ( No. 953 Broadway, corner 23d-st. ; 

_ Connected by {Grand Central Hotel, opp. Bond-st.; 
private wires, (No. 346 Broadway,corner Leonard-st. 


NEW-YORK, LACKA WANNA AND WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
#IRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF 1921. 
Interest payable semi-annually upon the First days 
of JANUARY end JULY. 
This road forms, with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Hailroad, a direct Soronee line from 
NEW-YORK TO BUFFALO. 
The mortgage is a first lien upon the equipment as 


well as upon the road. 
For sale by MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 
No, 52 Wall-st. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF CONTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, May 2%, 1882. 

OTICE 18 BEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PER- 
sons who may have claims against the PACIFIC 
ATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON, at Boston, Mags., that 
he same must be presented to LINUS M. PRICE 
eiver, at the office of said bank, with the lega 
roof thereof, within three months from this date, or 

ey will be dinallowed. JNO. JAY KNOX, 

Controller of the Currency. 


Fn SD 
¢.—THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, LO 
a a Fronkiin. in the State of Indiana, isclosin 
ap its affairs. All notebolders and others creditors o 
aid association are ponyre vote pees neenes So pee 
¢ s aga » n 
cape: eeeng _ reaag T. OVERSTREET, Cashier. 
Dated June 20, 1582. ce pte 
NING RECORD, $4 A_ YEAR; 
Re 61 Broadwas. New-York. Most com- 
lete Mining Paper ever published. sample Copies 
Free, Orders executed for Mining Stocks and 
other Securities both in N. ¥. & San Francisco. 
ALEX. ROBT. CHISOLM, Prop re 


GWYNNE & DAY, 
No. 45 WALL-STREET, 

RANSACT A GENERAL BANKING AND BROKER- 
tor BUSINESS IN RAILWAY SHARES, BONDS. &c. 
——— 
. THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO, 

CAPITAL, $500,000, 
6 per cont. coupon Londs payable quarterly. 
POST, MARTIN & ©V., No, S4 Pine-st. 


y BROWN BROTHERS £ Co. 
NO. 69 WALL-ST., 

ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF VHE WORLD. 
Henne ee er a a eT a a ye 
GHOICE CITY R. KR. STOCKS FOK SALE. 
BANK ard INSURANCE STOCKS bought and sold. 
RP, L. THOMAS or E. C, HILLIER, 63 Lachango-place. 


FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE 


& CO0.,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


MEMBERS OF VAB RES ORs STOCK 


G J 
16 AND 18 NASSAUS-ST.,, N.Y; 
DEALERS IN U, S., GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
_BUY AND SELL ON COMMiSsION FORCASH 
OR ON MARGIN, ALL SECURITIES DEALS i AT 

THE NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON AP- 


PROVED COLLATERALS. 
A. HENRY BR. SMYTH & CO., 
No. 6 Wall-st., New-York, 
will execute orders for the purchase and sale of rail- 
road stocks and bonds on moderate margin. Custom- 
ers Will have the benefit of our 80 years’ experience 
with rallroads. Daily market reports sent free. 
Small orders solicited. 


DIVIDENDS. 


COUPONS DUE18T PROX., AND THE 
principal of all bonds due on that date, issued by 
the RAILROAD EQUIPMENT COMPANY, secured by 
rolling stock furnished the following railroads under 
car-trust forra, will be paid on and after that date at 
the offices of Post, Martin & Co., No. 384 Pine-st., New- 
Soret E,W. Clark & Co., No, 35 South 3d-st., Phildel- 
phia: 
Series. 
A 4.,.Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
Bb 6..St. Louis, lron Mountain and Southern.. 
B_ 8,.Cairo and St. Louts 
B16. Shenandoah Vailey.... ‘ 
B 17..Shenandoah Valley nikahiee ° 
8 19..Milwaukee; lake Shore and :Western.;.. 
B 28..Minneapolis and St. Louis........-..e0+ ewe A 
B 33,.St. Louis, Fort Scott and Wichita,........ 
B 34..Toledo, Ann Arbor and Grand Trunk.... 
B 35..Minneapolis and St, Louis 
B 39... Virginia Midiand,........... 
B 43,. Louisville, Evansville and St, Louis...... 
B 45..Richmond and Danville 78,000 
H. A. V. POST, Treasurer. 
JULY 22, 1882. 
Bonds and Coupons of 
A8B..CoL, Hocking Valley and Toledo R'’y Co. $420,000 
maturing July 20, 
A 10..Minneapolis and St. Louts R’y Co 
maturing Aug. :, 
will be paid on and after those dates at the office of 
Central Trust Co., or of POST, MARTIN & CO., 
No. 8444 Pine-st. 
OFFICE OF PULLMAN’S PALACE CAR COMPANY, ? 
Cuicaco, July 22,1882. § 
SIXTIETH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
The usual quarterly dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT. 
op the capital stock of this company has been de- 
clared, payable —~ 15, to stockholders of record 
Aug, 1, at the following offices: 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New-York. 
New-England Trust Company, Boston. 
Company’s office, Chicago. 
Transfer-bovoks will close Aug. 1 and reopen Aug. 16, 
A, 8S. WEINSHEIMER, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST ) 
CoMPANY, No. 26 EXCHANGE-PLACE, 
NEW-YORK, July 18, 1882. f 
MNHE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
Company has this day declared a QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. on the capital stock, 
payable Ist August, 1882. 
The transfer-books will close on the 2lst inst., “and 
reopen 2d prox. WM. H. LEUPP, Secretary. , 
THE GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK, ? 
NEW-YORK, July 20,1852. 
TRIBE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
_day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., 
payable on and after Aug. 1. 
The transfer-books will be closed from July 25 to 
Aug. 2, CHAS. 0. ANDRUS, Cashier. 








CorN EXCHANGE BANK, NEW-YORK, July 22, 1882. 
\ DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. WILL 
si. be paid to the stockholders on the Ist day of Au 
gust next. 

The transfer-books will be closed until that date. 
By order W. A. NASH, Cashier. 
( YOLGQRADO COAL AND TRON COMPANY 

first mortgage coupons due Aug. 1, 1882, will be 
paid on and afterthat date on presentation at the 
company’s office, No. 47 Willlam-st., New-York. 
WM. M. SPACKMAN, Treasurer. 


SHIPPING. 


‘ANCHOR LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
NEW-YORK AND GLASGOW, VIA 'DERRY. 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New-York. 
Devonia....July 20,3 P. M.|Circassia...Aug. 12,3 P. M. 
Ethiopia...Aug. 5, 10 A. M.|Furnessia..Aug. 19, 8 A, M, 
Rates of passage to 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, Or LONDONDERRY: 

} Cabin, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 
Second cabin, $40; steerage, outward, $28; prepaid, $30, 
For book of * Tours in Seotland,” rates, plans, &c., 
apply to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green, 





IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL, 

NORTH GERMAN LLOYD, 
STEAM-SHIP LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORK, SOUTBH- 
AMPTON, AND BREMEN, 

Wed., July 26|)RHEIN .....Wed,, Aug. 2 
WERDER Sat., July 29| VECKAR....Sat., Aug. 5 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW-YORK TO SOUTH- 
AMPTON, HAVKE, AND BREMEN: 
First cabin 


Steerage 

Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid steerage 
certificates, $24. Steamers sail from pier between 2d 
and 3d sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

OELRICHS & CO., No. 2 Bowling Green. 
GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY, 
Between New-York and Havre. 
Company’s pier, (new,) No. 42 North River, foot of 
Morton-st. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit by English 
railway and the discomfort of crossing the Channel in 
a small boat. 

LABKADOR, JOUCLA,,...... Wednesday, July 26, 2 P.M. 
ST. GERMAIN, BeErRRY....... Wednesday, Aug. 2,7 A. M. 
AMERIQUE, SANTELLI...... Wednesday, Aug. 9, 2 P. M, 

Checks payable at sight, in amounts to sult, on the 
Banque Transatiantique of Paris. 

For freight and peewee apply to 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 





STATE LINE. _ 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, BELFAST, 
AND LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier foot of Canal-st., N. R: 

STATE OF NEBRASKA July 27,2 P. M. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA.,........... Aug. 3, 9 A. M. 

First cabin, $60 to $75, according to accommodation; 
excursion tickets, $110 to $15u; second cabin, $40; ex- 
cursion tickets, $75; steerage, outward, $26. These 
steamersicarry neither cattle, sheep, nor pigs, 

For freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 

No. 53 Broadway, New-York. 


INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
NOTICE,—These steamers take the extreme south- 
erly course, crossing south of the Banks of Newfound- 
land altogether. 
CITY OF BRUSSELS 


3 Thursday, July 27, 2 P. M. 
CITY OF ROME rie 


ae. Saturday, Aug. 5,9 A. M. 

Y OF RICHMOND Thursday, Aug. 10, 2 P. M. 

OF MONTREAL Thursday, Aug. 17,7 A. M. 

OF BEBLGS «cccccsesecs Saturday, Aug. 26,2 P. M, 

From Plier No. 36 (new number) North River. 

Cabin passage, $80 and $100. STEERAGE, $28. Pre- 

paid, $30. JOHN G, DALE, agent, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New-York. 
Philadeiphia office, No. 105 South 4th-st, 


TATIONAL LINE.—PIER 39 NORTH RIVER. 
Bi ¥OR LONDON, (Victoria Docks:) 
Denmark...Aug. 2,7 A. M.|The Queen..Aug, 9, 2 P. M, 

FOR LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN: 
July 24, 3 P, M.|Spain.....Aug., 5, 9:30 A. M, 

Cabin, $56 to $70; outward tickets, $26. Prepaid 
steerage tickets, $28. being $2 lower than most lines, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 69 and 73 Broadway. 


CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 
Via CHARLESTON, S&S. C., at 3 P. af. 

From Pier No. 27 North River, foot of Park-place, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Capt. Penninaton.....Wed., July 26 
CITY OF COLUMBIA, Capt. WooDHULL, .Sat., July 29 

JAMES W. QUINTARD & CO., Agents. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 

Via SAVANNAH, Ga., at 5 P. M. 
From Pier 43 North River, (new No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
CITY OF COLUMBUS, Capt. FisHer Weada., July 26 
CITY OF AUGUSTA, Capt. FisHer.........Sat., July 29 
H. YONGE, Jr., Agent. 

For freight or passage apply to the agents of the re- 
spective lines as above, whose office and address is on 
the pier, or to W. H, RHETT, General Agent 

Greut Southern Freight and Passenger Lines, 
Union Office, 817 B’way, New-York City. 
N. Y., HAVANA and MEXICAN MAIL §. S. LINE. 
Steamers leave weekly from Pier 3 N. R. at 3 P. M. 
AVANA WEEKLY, 
CRUZ FORTNIGHTLY, 
via HAVANA, OGRESO, CAMPECHE, FRONTERA. 
Huston swinging berths; small tabies in dining-room. 
*CITY OF ALEXANDRIA.,.,.,.......... Thursday, July 27 
BRITISH EMPIRE...... ... Thursday, Aug. 3 
*CITY OF PUEBLA..... Lewy, Aug. 10 
*steamers marked * go to Havana ONLY. 
F. ALEXANDRE & SONS, 33 Broadway. 


v -YORK AND CUBA MAIL 8&8. 8. CO, 
sess: FOR HAVANA DIRECT. 

ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS. 
FROM PIER NO. 16 EAST RIVER AT 3 P. M, 
Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 

8.5. SARATOGA.,.... sescccceseceeeees Saturday, July 29 

8. S. soevncessencence ...» Saturday, Aug, 6 

8. 5. NEWPORT... 0 seeceseassss+s Qaturday, Aug. 12 

JAMES E. WARD & CO., Agents, No. 113 Wall-st. 


HOTELS. _ 


“BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


5TH-AV. AND 50TH-ST., 
(Opposite Cathedral,) 
,EW-YORK, 


a 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 


Strangers will bere find excellent accommodations 
at reduced prices during the Summer months. 

This new and elegant house Is very centrally located 
for the reception of guests, either permanent or tran- 
sient. It is charmingly situated, being a central point 
amid the most fashionable residences, churches, &c., 
&e.; near the Grand Central Depot, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the elevated roads and Madison-avenue 
cars. The ventilation, heating, and piumbing are ar- 
ranged on the most approved principles. The hotel is 
conducted on the European pian, patronized by the 
best families of Europe and America, with a restau- 
rant of unsurpassed excellence and at reasonable 
charges, 





OBGAN & BROTHER, STORAGE WARE- 
a¥8 houses, Nos. 214, 216, 232, and v34, West 47th- 
st., near Broadway. Separate rooms for furniture, 
pianos, mirrors, baggage, &c.; Penge boxing. pack- 
ng, and shipping attended to; telephone, No. 118 
30th-st.; inspection solicited. 


MEETINGS. 


errr — 
NADJOUCRNED MEETING OF HOLDERS 
of the second mortgage bonds of the Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis Railroad wiil be beld at the office 
ort Marquand & Parmly, No. 160 Broadway, New-York 
City, on MONDAY. July 24, 1882. at 12 o’cloches 


Spy Peron Wires) Suntory: Imp“ 23, 1983-—ma Wore, 


DRY GOODS. 


THAT OUR CUSTOMERS 


MAY AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE 


VERY LOW PRICES 


AT WHICH WE ARE NOW DISPOSING OF THE 
RESIDUE OF OUR STOCK OF 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 


Carpets, &c., 
WE WILL CONTINUE 


FOR A BRIEF PERIOD 


OUR RETAIL SALES 
AT Stewart & Co, 


BROADWAY, 4TH-AV., 9TH & LOTH STS. 


MILLINERY. 


SS ti a i ae din ae 
66 Props: CUSTOM CORSETIER,—MME* 

MARGARET PEDDIE’S “VENUSFITTING” 
CORSET; light corsets for Summer wear a specialty; 
abdominal corsets, abdominal supporters. No, 104 
West s9th-st. 


STEAM-BOATS. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 
FOR 


ratLRIveRR BOSTON, “Yisr™ 


EAST. 


The most reeable route to the WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS, MT. DESERT, and all ne cities, inland 
gad sea-shore resorts of New-England and the Prov- 
nces. 

The mammoth palace steamers 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Leave New-York daily, SUNDAYS INCLUDED, 
at 5:30 P. M., from PIER 28 N. R., foot of Mur. 
ray-st. Connection via Annex boat from Brooklyn, 5 
P. M.; Jersey City, 4 P. M. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Every evening by the splendid bands and orchestras 
attached to these steamers. 

Long water route; full night's rest; five morning 
trains to Boston; short rail ride, (time seventy-five 


minutes.) 
NEWPORT LINE, 

FOR NEWPORT. R. 1.. DIRECT. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, NANTUCKET, AND SEA- 
SHORE RESORTS of CAPE COD, Magnificent steamers 

NEWPORT AND OLD COLONY 
Leave New-York daily, Sundays excepted, at 6 P. M., 
from PIER ‘28 North River. 

These steamers make their Eastern terminus at 
Newport. 

Tickets and state-rooms for both lines may be se- 
cured at all principal hotels, transfer and tickets 
offices, at the office on PLER *28, and onsteamers. 

SEND FOR LIsT OF TOURS AND EX- 
CURSIONS, FREE ON APPLICATION, 

BORDEN & LOVELL, GEO, L. CONNOR, 
Gen’l Pas. Agt. 


 STARIN’S 


City, River, and Harbor Transportation Oo, 


Agents. 





Office, Pier 18 N. R., foot Corilandt-st. 


Consignments of freight forwarded (as directed) to 
any part of the world. 


Unequaled Facilities for Dispatch, 


Orders received for delivery of all kindsof freight 
and merchandise to any part of the City 


Sea and Harbor Towing and River and Har- 
bor Lighterage. 


Freight of every description promptly Ughtered to 
any point in the Harbor at reasonable rates. 


Steam-boats, Barges, and Groves to charter 
for Excursions, 


Steamers JOHN H. STARIN and ERASTUS CORN- 
ING, for New-Haven, leave Pier18 N. R. atv P. M. 
dally, (Saturdays excepted.) 


Metropolis Express Co., between New-York and 
New-Haven. Care and dispatch guaranteed. 


Freight for points onthe D., L.and W.R. R re 
quiver at Pier 19, For New-Haven and points East at 
"ler 18, 


North Shore, Staten Island,—Eleven miles for 
— cents, via steamers from Pier 1 E. B., foot White- 
1ali-st. 


Central Shipyard. Communipaw. N. J., dry- 
docks, machine and boiler shop—everything apper 
taining to the construction and repair of vessels. 


PROVIDENCE LINE. 


FOR PROVIDENCE DIRECT, 
Connecting with Prov. and Worcester K. R. 
for ALL POINTS NORTHS and EAST, via WORCESTER. 
The entirely new and palatial steamer RHODE ISL 
AND on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and the 
favorite steawner MASSACHUSETTS on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, will leave at 
5 P.M, trom Pier 29 N. K.. toot of Warren-st. 
Connections made at Providence, via P, & W. Rail- 
road, for Worcester, and all Northern, Eastern, and 
White Mountain polnts. Tickets for sale at all prin- 
cipal ticket offices. State-rooms secured at offices of 
Wescott Express Co., at 4 Astor House, 207, 381, 397, 
and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth-Avenue and Windsor 
Hotel ticket offices. L. W. FILKINS, G. P. Agent. 


STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, 
CONNECTING WITH ALL POINTS EAST, 
FAKE always as low as by any other line. Steam- 

ers NARRAGANSETT and STONINGTON dally, (ex- 
cept Sundays,) 

at) P. M., from Pier 33 North River, 
foot of Jay-st., Lig, in Boston atG A.M. Tickets 
for sale at all principal ticket offices. State-rooms se 
cured at offices of Wescott Express Co., at 3 Astor 
House, 207, #81, 307, and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth- 
avenue and Windsor Hotel ticket offices. 

L. W. FILKLNS, General Passenger Agent. 





VOR RONDOUT AND KINGSTON AND 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS,—Landing at Cranston’s 
Landing, (West Point,) Cornwall, Newburg, Marlboro, 
Milton, Poughkeepsie, Ksopus, connecting with 
Ulster and Delaware and Stony Clove Kallroads. 
Steam-boats City of Catskill and James W. Baldwin 
leave daily at 4 P. M. foot of Harrison-st., North River, 
except Saturdays, when the City of Catskill leaves at 
1 P. M., connecting with evening train for SUMMER 
RESORTS through the Catskill Mountains. 
LBANY DAY BOATS,—ALBANY AND C.VIB 
BARD.—Daily, (Sundays excepted.) leave Vestry- 
st. pler 8:35 and W. 22d-st. at ¥ A. M., (Brooklyn by An- 
nex at 8 A. M.,) landing at Nyack ferry, West Point, 
Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Khinebeck, Catskill, and 
Hudson, connecting at Khinebeck (by ferry) with 2:45 
P. M. train on Ulster and Del. K. R., and at ALBANY 
with trains for the NORTH and WEST, and special 
SARATOGA EXPRESS. 





and ST. JOHN leave Pier No. 41 North River, foot 
of Canal-st., every WEEK-DAY at 6 P. M., connecting 
at Albany (Sunday morning excepted) with trains 
north, west, and east. 
Excursion tickets to Albany and return, good 30 
days, $2 50. W. W. EVERETT, President. 


OR NORWALK AND DANBU DAILY. 

—Steamer ADELPHI leaves Pier No. 27 E.R., near 
Peck-slip, at 2:45 P. M., and foot 3ist-st., E. R.. at 3 
P. M., connecting with New-Haven and Danbury Roads 
each way. 

FARE, 35 CENTS; EXCURSION, 50 CENTS. 

T ROY BOATS—CITIZENS’ LINE—NEW STEAM- 

ers SARATOGA and CITY OF TROY leave oo ie*- 
cept Saturday) at 6P. M., Pier No. 44 North River, foot 
of Christopher.st., connecting with morning trains for 
north and west. Sunday steamer touches at Albany. 


i Ar] al 
SUMMER RESORTS. 
COLORADO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, NEW-JERSEY. 
200 feet from surf. 1,200 feet of plazzas. 
Accommodations for 250, 
Good boating, fishing, and driving. No mosquitoes. 
ANNA P. COOK, Proprietress. 


THE WEST POINT. HOTEL, 


THE ONLY HOTEL ON THE MILITARY POST, 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ALBERT H. CRANEY, PROPRIETOR. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N., J., 
NOW OPEN, 

Apply to JOHN & SWINERTON, Proprietor. 
DGCOMB HOUS NEW-LONDON, CONN., 
on the Sound; OPEN from June 13 to October; 

beautiful and healthy; no malaria; no hay fever; r- 
fect drainage; location unsurpassed; gas, electric 
bells, telegraph, and all improvements. 

’ Ain R. 8. EDGCOMB, Manager. 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y.—WILD, GRAND 
b mountain scenery; pure air; the fountain of 
ealth. The Lake House, located at this spot, open 
from June to November. Send for circular. 
HARRY T. ABEY, Proprietor. 


Ter MASSENA SPRINGS.—THIS DELIGHT- 
ful Summer resort may be reached by rail from 
Grand Central and St. Lawrence steamers via the 
Thousand Islands. Guides and tickets from LEVE & 
ALDEN, No. 207 Broadway. 








eee 


66 AR RONDACKS,”—TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 

OPENS MAY 15.—Strictly first class; lighted with 

as; open fire-places in parlors and principal rooms; 

$2 60 per day, $14 to 817 per week. Address W. K. Mc- 
LUR3, Saranac Lake, Franklin County, N. Y. 


PROSPECT PAKK HOTEL, 
CATSKILL, N. Y., 
IS NOW OPEN, 
JAMES SMITH, Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE ; 
Garrison’s-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. First-class family 
hotel; accommodations for 150 guests. Send for cir- 
cular and particulars. G. F. GARRISON, 


THOUSAND ISLAND HOUSE, 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y, 
NOW OPEN. Send two 8-cent ptampe for guide-book, 
0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


COLUMBIA WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


NEAR HUDSON, N. Y., TWENTY-EIGHTH SBASON, 
Hlustrated circular, with full particulars. 


LIST OF HOTELS AND BOARDING-HOUSES 
An the Catskills, with map. Enclose stamp to AL- 
ANY DAY LINE ’STEAMERS, Vestry-st. Pier, N. Y. 


ORMAN HOUSE. BATH-AV.. OUEAN 
GROVE, N. J.—Fine location;  accommoda- 
tions; open until Oct.1. OC. R. FRILEST, Proprietor. 


Payetes HOTEL, ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, 
will remain open until November. James Slater. 


OTEL BELLEVUE, NEAR SEABRIGHT, N. 
J, Address, by mail or telegraph. w J. H. CORLY. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
TEE : 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN: RAILROAD 


will be in operation 


From CATSKILL LANDING, on the Hudson River, to 
THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, by or before Aug. L. 
THIS IS THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
And most desiréble route to the Crtskill Mountain 
House, Hote! Kaaterskill, Haines’s Falls, Tanners 
ville, Laure: House, Palenville, Cairo, Vurham, Wind- 
ham, and other points in the Catskill Mountain region. 


Passengers for the MOUNTAIN HOUSE and HOTEL 
KAATERSKILL will reach either hotel 


Two Hours Earlier by this Route 
than Is practicable by any other, ° 
Trains will connect at CATSKILL LANDING with 
Hudson River Day Line Steamers, Catskill Night 
ag and New-York Central and Hudson River Rail- 


ad, 
Trains will leave Catskill at 7 A, M., 12:30, 8:30, and 7 
P.M. CHAS. A. BEACH, Supt. 


THE 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN : HOUSE. 


Only Hotel commanding the famous view of the 
Hudson Valley. Elevation 2,500 feet, and 15° to 20° 
cooler than New-York. 

Surrounded by its own Park of 3,000 acres of Mag- 
nificent Forests, including entirely the two Lakes and 
all the noted places of interest which have made the 
region famous, it is universally acknowledged to be 
The Most Desirable Location in the Catskills. 

Accessible via CATSKILL MOUNTAIN RAILROAD 
from CATSKILL LANDING, it will be Nearer in Time 
by ONE HOUR to New-York or Saratoga than any 
other Hotel on the Mountains of equal elevation. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE CO., 

Send for circular. Catskill, N. Y. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


NOW OPEN. 


Largest Mountain Hotel in the World, 


Fifteen Degrees Oooler than New-York City. 
RAILROAD COMMUNICATIONS NOW COMPLETED 
WITHIN ONE HOUR'S RIDE OF THE HOTEL 

Passengers by the New-York Central and Hudson 
River Kallroad trains leaving New-York at 9 and 11 
A. M. or 3:30 P, M., via Rhinebeck, arrive at hotel in 
six hours. Also accessible via Rondout, by Alban 
Day Line steam-boats leaving New-York at 8:35 A. vA 
and Kondout steam-boats leaving Harrison-st., New- 
York, at4 P.M. Purchase tickets and check baggage 
to Tannersville Junction, via Ulster and Delaware 
and Stony Clove Rallroads. E, A. GILLETT, 

Kaaterskill Post Office, Greene Co., New-York. 


THE CLARENDON, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.; 


ENLARGED, IMPROVED, AND REFURNISHED. 
NEW CAFE ADDED, 
CUISINE UNEXCELLED. 
HARRIS & LOSEKAM, 


PROPRIETORS. 


ED. P, HARRIS, of Willard’s, Washington, D. C. 
CHAS, LOSEKAM, Proprietor Maison Dorée, 
Washington, D. C. 


GRAND HOTEL 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
NOW OPEN, 
The only hotel in the mountains accessible by all rail 
route—NO STAGING! 
Direct connections made with SARATOGA SPECIALS 
AT KHINEBECK, Trains leave Grand Central Depot, 
New-York, at 9 and 11 A, M. and 3:30 P.M. Passengers 
by the @ A, M. train arrive at hotel tn time for 2 o’clock 
dinner; also accessible by Erle Railway from 23d-s8t. 
ferry; Albany day line and steam-boats City of Catskill 
and James W. Baldwin, from foot of Harrison-st. 
ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
Summit Mountain, Ulster County, N. Y. 


= ye ee ce: 
HOWE’S CAVE, 
39 MILES FROM ALBANY, ON THE LINE OF AL- 
BANY AND SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD, 
r ‘ ’ ie Al Tor 
rHE CAVE HOUSE, 
1,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER, 
(ADJOINING HOWE’S CAVE,) NOW OPEN 
as @ first class hotel, with all modern improvements, 
including gas, baths, &c 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO TABLE FARE, 
Sena for circular to CHARLES H. RAMSEY, 
Manager Howe's Cave Association, Howe's Cave, N. Y. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL, 


MANHATTAN BEACH, 
ON THE AMERICAN PLAN, 


This hotel will remain open until Sept. 15. Board, 


$25 per week and upward, according to location of 
McKINNIE & CO., 
Proprietors. 
MANHANSET HOUSE, 
SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y. 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 

This paradise of Summer resorts, under its new and 
able management, is winning the highest praises for 
its superior culsine, excellent music, and liberal pro- 
vision of amusements; only three hours from New- 
York. via L. L. KR. R.; steamers daily to and from New 
London and Hartford, Conn. 

AVON BEACH HOT L, 
BATH, LONG ISLAND. 


This pleasant and elegant familly sea-side hotel i8 
open for tne reception of guests; within fifty minutes 
of New-York by rail. The steam-boat SHADY SIDE 
leaves Pler No. 17 E. R.. Pine-st,, at 9 and 11:30 A. M., 
8:15 and 5:15 P.M. Good bathing, boating, and fish- 
ing. THOS. D. WINCHESTER, Proprietor. 

TREMPEK HOUSE, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 

The only hotel in the mountains accessible by all- 
railroute. Direct connections made with Saratoga 
specials at Rhinebeck, 4 hours from New-York to 
house, or accessible by Albany Day Line, or steamers 
James W. Baldwin and City of Catskill, foot of Harri 
son-st, For circulars, giving terms, apply to 

JACOB H. TREMPER, Jr., Proprietor, 
Phoenicia, Ulster County, N. Y. 
POINT LOOKOUT HOTEL & COTTAGES, 
LONG BEACH, L. L 

Elegant bathing and good fishing. Cuisine excel- 
lent. For rooms in hotel or cottages apply at hotel. 

(Trains for Point Lookout by Marine Railway con- 
nect at Long Beach with trains from Hunter's Point.) 

I. W. KNAPP, Manager. 


~ ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE BARRETT, 


CORNER 7TH AND GRAND AVS. 
New house, newly furnished. Management first class, 
Address k&. M. GOODWIN, “THE BARRETT.” 


PALISADES MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, ON THE HUDSON, 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. . 
Forty-five minutes from Harrison-st., New-York, by 
steam-boat. Applications may be made to D. 8..HAM- 


MOND, Hotel Bristol, S5th-av, and 42d-st., New-York. 
Send for circular. 


rooms, 











TELE NEWPORT, 
NEPTUNE CITY, N. J. 

Adjoining Ocean Beach; house new and handsomely 

furnished; large rooms, delightful situation; good 

orchestra; surf and still water bathing; boating, sall- 

ing, fishing, and crabbing; bowling-alley, &c.; rail- 


road station, Ocean Beach... Accommodations for 200, 
Best reference. A. BE. DICK, 





WATER GAP HOUSE 
3 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PENN, 

Now open. Situated amidst the most beautiful 
scenery in the country, ana complete in modern hotel 
improvements. Three hours from New-York by Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad. 

L. W. BRODHEAD, Proprietor, 

INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL, 
GREENWICH, CONN., 

(28 miles from New-York, via N. y. and N. H, R. R.) 
Acknowledged to be the most delightful, comfortable, 
and accessible Summer resort on the Sound; patron- 
ized by the most select families of New-York and vi- 
cinity, fand unsurpassed as a Fall resort; desirable 
rooms for August and September can now be engaged. 

WM. H. LEE, Proprietor. 


SEA CLIFF HOUSE, 
SEA CLIF#, LONG ISLAND. 

A most delightful Summer resort; splendid boating 
and bathing; magnificent scenery, beautiful drives; 
location perfectly healthful, and positively no mos- 
quitoes; seven trains daily by L. L. RK. R., and also con- 
nection by steamer idlewild. 

M. H. CLINTON, Proprietor.“ 


ptt - Hit. HOUSE, ON THE HEIGHTS, 
overlooking Narragansett Pler, R. I. A delightful 
house, charming scenery, and the purest of spring 
water; no mosgultoes or malaria. For full particulars, 
terms, &c., address as above, or apply to S. E. Bates, 
Dwinel House, Fulton-st., Brooklyn. J. W. CALD- 
WELL, Proprietor. 








ARONS THE CATSKILLS, — MARTIN 
ouse, Lexington, Greene County, N. Y. Enlarged, 
refurnished, large sleeping-rooms, dinifg-room, par- 
lor, boating, bathing, fishing; price low; best refer- 
ence. Call on proprietor, H. A. MARTIN, at Sweeny’s 
Hotel, Sunday and Monday, 23d and 24th, or address 


* CRANSTON’S.” 


WEST POINT ON THE HUDSON, 
Will open on 31st May; apartments may be engaged 
at the New-York Hotel. H. CRANSTON, 


SBURY PARK, NEW-JERSEY.—BEVAN 

House, one block from the ocean, offers first-class 
accommodations at reasonable prices. Address M. A, 
BEVAN, Post Office Box No. 427 Asbury Park, N, J. 


EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENT 


———— eee ees 


STHMA. &CATARREL 


Oured by the Cigarettes Espic, 


NEW-YORK: 
FOUGERA & CO,, 30 North Wilitam-st 
LONDON : JOZEAU, 49 Haymarket 

ARI: 128 Rue Saint-Lazare. 


SOLD AY ALL CHEMISTS. 


MERICANS, GOING TO LEIPSIC CAN 
hear of good board in refined, pleasant tamily by 
writing to 8. L,, Souyten Duyvil Depot, N. Ye 


‘A 


EXCURSIONS. 


eee 


STARIN’S 


GLEN ISLAND 


Long Island Sound. 
THE DAY SUMMER RESORT. 

Two grand concerts daily. Grafulla’s celebrated 
band, Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartet, California 
Vocal Quartet, Depot Band U.S. Army, David’s Island. 
Superior Dinners, 4 la carte. Old-fashioned Rhode 
Island Clam-bake. Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Bil- 
liards, Bowling, Rifle Range. 

The fast excursion steamers SAM SLOAN, LAURA 
M. STARIN, and JOHN SYLVESTER run daily. 

TIME-TABLE FOR SUNDAYS ONLY. 
Pier 18 N.R. foot; Jewell’s Wharf, ; Thirty third-st., 

Cortlandt-st, 

8:15 A, M. 
9:45 A. M. 
10:45 A. M, 
M 
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Returning, leave GLEN ISLAND 10:15, 1 
12:45, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15. 5:00. 5:30, 6:30, 7:30, and 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS. 


IRON STEAM-BOAT CO. 


——FOR—- 


CONEY ISIz:AND 
IRON PIERS DIRECT. 
ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE—NO CHANGES, 
SPECIAL SUNDAY TIME-TABLE. 


LEAVE WEST 23D-ST.: 
For New Pier. For Old Pier. 
9:00 A, M. 4:00 P. M. 9:30 A, M. 4:30 P. M. 
10:00 A, M. 5:00 P, M. 0:30 A. M. : 
6:00 P. M. a 
7:00 P. M. 
8:00 P, M, 
: 9:00 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. 


Leave Pier 1 thirty minutes later, 


RETURNING, LEAVE CONEY ISLAND: 
New Pier. Old Plier. 

10:45 A.M. | 6:45P.M. | 11:15 a. M, 

11:45 A. M. 6:45 P, M. 12:15 P. M. 
12:45P. M. | 7:45P.M. || 15 P. M. 

1:45 P, M. 8:45 P. M. rs fi 

2:45 P. M. 9:45 P. M. 

3:45 P. M. 11:00 P. M. | 

4:45P. M. | 
ETickets good on either pier. 


Excursion tickets for sale at all elevated railroad 
stations. 
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Grand concerts on Pavilion Pier 1 N. R. every after- 
noon at 3 and evening at 8. Admission to Pavilion, 15 
cents. Persons holding passage ticket to boats ad- 
mitted free. 


- MANHATTAN BEACH, 


VIA GREENPOINT. 


The steamer SYLVAN GROVE leaves the plier foot of 
Twenty-third-street, EAST RIVER, for the company’s 
depot, Greenpoint, connecting with trains for Manhat- 
tan Beach, at 8:45, 9:46, 10:46 A. M., and half-hourly 
from 11:15 A, M. to 9:15 P. M. 

TRAINS LEAVE MANHATTAN BEACH at *7:36, 19, 
11:06 A, M.; 12:05, 12:30, 1:05, 1:30 P. M., and every fif- 
teen and thirty minutes past the bour to 9:30 P, M., 
and at 10, 10:35 P. M. 

VIA BAY RIDGE, 

The steamers D. R, MARTIN and MATTEAWAN leave 
foot of Whitehall-st., terminus of all the elevated rail- 
ways, at *8:10 A. M., and half-hourly from 9:10 A. M. 
to 9:10 P. M. 

TRAINS LEAVE MANHATTAN BEACH at °7:10, 
*8:10, 9:10 A, M., and half-nourly from 10:10 A. M. to 
10:10 P. M. 

*Trains marked thus ¢o not run on Sundays. 

EXCURSION TICKETS FOR SALE AT ALL DOWN- 
TRACK STATIONS OF THE ELEVATED RAILWAYS, 
PRICE 60 GENTS, INCLUDING ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY FARES, 

AFTERNOON AND EVENING CONCERTS BY GIL- 
MORE’S BAND AND EMINENT SOLOISTS, 


AIRY LAND.—GRAND ILLUMINATION OF 
THE GROUNDS EVERY TUESDAY EVENING. 
, OCEAN AZE. AQUATIC FIRE- 
EVE EVENING, 
A’ PYROTECHNIC EXHIBITIONS 
YAY EVENING. 


NEW-YORK ANDSEA BEACH RAILROAD 





SHORTEST! QUICKEST! CHEAPEST! 
EXCUKSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS. 
To CONEY ISLAND by steamers 
SYLVAN DELL, TWILIGHT and KELSEY, 
Via BAY RIDGE, 


Boats leave West 21st-st., $:55, 9:55, 10:55, 11:55 
M.; 12:40, 1:25, 2:10, 2:55, 3:40, 4:26, 5:10, 5:65. 6: 
7:28, 8:10, 8:55, 9:40 P. M. 


9:10, 10:10, 11:10 A. M.; 12:10, 12:5 


West 10th-st., 
210, 3:55, 4:40, 6:25, 6:10, 6:55, 7:40, 8:2 


1:40, i 
9:10, 


Pier No. 6 North River, 9:25, 10:25, 11:25 A. M.; 14:28 
1:55, 2:40, 8 4:10, 4:55, 5:40, 6:25, 7:1U, 7:56 
8:40, 9:25, ° 


Trains leave Coney Island, 7:35, 8:20, 9:32 A. M., and 
every 45 minutes until 10;15 P. M. and! last train at 
11:15 P.M. The 10:15 and 11:15 P, M. trains land at 
Pier No. 6 only. 


TICKETS for sale on SIXTH and NINTH avenue 
elevated railroads, 50 CENTS round trip, including 
elevated railroad fares. 

Cc. W. DOUGLAS, General Manager. 

Third season SEA BEACH PALACE HOTEL, One 
bundred rooms. Best table d'héte dinner, $1. Supe- 
rlor restaurant. POPULAR PRICES. 

CHARLES A. MERRITT, Proprietor. 





ROCKAWAY BEACH, 


WHITE'S REGULAR LINE MAJESTIC STEAMERS! 
EXCURSION —- 
REDUCED ON 
TO 20 cts. SUNDAYS. 
The COLUMBIA, GRAND REPUBLIC, and 
AMERICUS will leave daily as follows: 
Jewell’s 
Wharf, 
Brooklyn. 


9:16 A. M, 
11:00 A. M. 


Pier No. 6 
West 10th-at. North River. 
0:15 A. M. 0:30 A. M, 
10:30 A. M, 10:45 A. M. 
1:45 P, M. 


2:00 P. M. 2:15 P. M. 2:30 P. M. 
ROCKAWAY BEACH. 
NEW-YORK, WOODHAVEN AND ROCKAWAY 

RAILROAD. 

Trains leave daily, except Sundays, from 

Hunter's Point and bushwick—A. M., 
11:06; P. M., 1, 2:10, 3:20, 4:27, 5:40, 7 

Flatbush-av., brookliyn—A, M., 8:3 A 
1:10, 2:80, 3:55, 6:30, 7:30. 

Trains leave Rockaway Beach for Hunter’s Point 
and Bushwick almost hourly. 

For Flatbush-av., Brooklyn, almost every hour and & 


half. 
SUNDAY TRAINS 

Leave Hunter’s Point and Bushwick hourly from 7 A. 
M. to3P. M.: 4:40, 6:30, 6:18, 7:15, & 

Flatbush-av., Brooklyn, every hour and 10 minutes 
from 8 A. M, to 8:50 P. M, 

Leave Rockaway Beach for Hunter’s Point and Bush- 
wick almost hourly. 

For Flatbush-av., Brooklyn, almost hourly. 

TIME, 30 MINUTES. 50c. Excursion tickets good 
to return on Plymouth Rock. 


Om CENTS! HO! FOR 25 CENTS !! 
mie) CONEY ISLAND POINT. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 25 CTS. e 
SUNDAY TIME-TABLE. 
Acknowledged to be the finest and safest beach for 
bathing on Coney Island. 
TAKE SITEAMERS 
JOSEPHINE, RIVERDALE, and CHRYSTENAH, 
: as follows: 
West 1lth-st. Franklin-st. 
¥:10 A. M, 9:20 A, 
10:10 A, M, 10:20 A. 
11;10 A. M. 11:20 A, 
2:10 P. M. 12:20 P. 
1:10 P. M :20 P. 
| 2:10 P. M. :20 P. 
3:00 P. Mh. 3:10 P. M. :30 P. M. 
6:45 P. M. | 6:35 P. M. 6:25 P. M. 
Returning, will leave Coney Islana Point 10:20, 
11:20 A. M., 12:20, 1:20, 4:30, 6, 6, and 7:30 P. M. 


COOK’S AMERICAN TOURS. 


Tothe WHITE MOUNTAINS, Mount Desert, 
St. John, Maritime Provinces, Moutreal, 
Quebec, Saguenay River, Hudson River, 
Saratoga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, 
Niagara Falis, Thousand Islands, &c., &c., by 
all routes, at special rates. Programmes, with maps, 
sent on application. Address 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
No, 261 Broadway, New-York. 
Cc. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 
PALACE STEAMER PLYMOUTH ROCK 
Makes two trips daily direct to Rockaway Beach, 
landing at the Great Ocean Pier. 


Leaving Hoboken, (4th-st. dock)...........+++ +29 A. M 
Leaving 21st-st., North River. .9:50 A. M. and 2:50 P. M. 
Leaving 10th-st., North River.10:10 A. M. and 3:10 P. M, 
Leaving Pier 6, (Rector-st.)....10:30 A, M, and 3:30 P, M. 
Returning, leave Rockaway at 12:20 P. M. and 6 P, M. 
Excursion tickets, (week days only,) including ad- 
mission to the pier, 30 cents. Special excursion tick- 
ets, Sundays and week days, 50 cents; good to return 
by New-York, Woodhaven, and Kockaway Rallroad. 
Excursion tickets of New-York, Woodhaven ana Rock- 
away Railroad accepted on Plymouth Rock, 
LONG BRANCH. TWO TRIPS DAILY. 
The new, fast, and elegant sea-going steamer CITY 
OF RICHMOND makes twoexcursions daily to OCEAN 
PIER, LONG BRANCH. making connections for OCEAN 
GROVE and ASBURY PARK. BOAT LEAVES 
Foot West 2Ist-st., N. R....... 9:30 A, M. and 3:00 P. M. 
Pier 3 North River 
FARE, either way, with pier ticket 
EXCURSION TICKETS, good only day issued..60 cents 
A SUPEKB SAIL—SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 


LONG BEACH 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 


Table d’héte dinner in hotel, $1 50. 
Bathing, finest and safest in America. , 
SCHREINER’S famous BERLIN ORCHESTRA. 
14 express trains daily; 45 minutes from Hunter’s 
Point and Brooklyn. 


A —GRAND SUNDAY EXCURSION 
e UP THE EAST RIVER 
AND LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
THE STEAMER IDLEWILD 
Will make the above excursion 
EVERY SUNDAY, 
Leaving Peck-slip, Pier 24, E. R.. at 9 A. M., and 31st-st., 
EF. R., at 9:16 A. M., stopping at Whitestone, Great Neck, 
Sand’s Point,Glen Cove,Sea Clif?,Glenwood,andRoslyn. 
Returning, will arrive in the City about 6 P. M, 


AT MYERS’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 
No. 371 WEST, corner MORTON ST, 
Steamer LONG BRANCH, barges, groves, &c,, 
to charter for picnics and excursions, 
F. +. GWYER & CO., Successors. 


A —EXCURSION TO WEST POINT (AL 
EX lowing 3 hours for sight-seeing) and NEWBURG, 
(14 hours.) See “ALBANY DAY BOATS” advertise- 
ment. 


West 22d-st. 
#:00 A, M. 
10:15 A. M. 


1:45 P. M. 











West 22d-st. 
9:00 A. ML 
10:00 A. ML 
11:00 A. M. 
12;00 M. 
1:00 P. M. 
2:00 P. M. 








: MANTELS, &C. 


MANYM OTURERS OF ARTISTIC GRATES 
ND FENDERS; importers of all kinds of tiles, 
J. 8. CONOVER & CO,, No. 80 West 234-20. 


10:00 A, M. and 3:30 P.M. | 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


SOLE CCC OOOO OOO 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M.to9 P. M. Subscriptions received 
and copies of 

THE TIMES for sale. 

ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M. 


Ts! RTY-FOURTHS-ST., ‘NO. 23 WEST.— 
Well-furnished svite, parlor, second, and third 
floors, with or without private table, temporarily or 
permanently; also, for gentlemen; references. 


ESIRABLE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
families and gentlemen at reasonable rates for 
the Summer at the HOTEL BRIGHTON, Broadway and 


42d-st. 


| eo V., NO, 
and meals served 
forts; references. 


\WENTY-THIRD-ST., NO. 108 EAST,— 
Large handsomely furnished rooms, with, board; 
also transients and table boarders at reasonable rates. 


RS, PITKIN, NOS, 432 TO 438 MADISON- 


AV.—Transient board, $2 . Fall arrange- 
ments made. we sli ipa 


0.7 GRAMEROY PARK,—LARGE AND 


small rooms, en suite or sing] i a 
ee r single, transient or perm: 


pe Sh eat deh 28 jh hc a ea? YE Rih SLE BA A 
N2; 6 EAS” 20TH.—ROOMS EN SUITE OR 

singly; tran. .nt or permanent; board if desired; 
private bath-rooms, 


URNISHED ROOMS, é 3 
Fees. No. 202 West mea vee rene 


pnb este hie thoen toc bet Ach bt eNO ee Ne 
Ni 7 WEST 30TH-ST.—ROOMS TO RENT 
with board; best*references given and required. 


BOARD WANTED. 


ANTED—BY A GENTLEMAN AND LADY, A 

large and small front room, with private table; if 
satisfactory, arrangements will be made for six 
months or one year; location between 15th and 50th 
sts,, 34 and 9th avs.; references given and required. 
Address L. X., Box No. 273 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


FURNISHED ROOMS. 


-_ 


nnn 
FINE SUITE, SECOND FLOOR, NEAR 
Brunswick and Delmonico’s; also, single rooms, 
$2 per week upward to gentlemen, with exceilent at- 
tendance. No. 17 West 26th-st. 
cge LSALOON PARLORS, EN SUITE OR 
singly, and other handsomely furnished rooms, 
with a private family, No. 13 West 18th-st. 
gf dud. HANDSOME LARGE ROOMS ON 
second or third floor in private ri to gentle- 
men; $4 and $3; references. Call at v41 West 39th-st. 


0. 19 WEST 18TH-S'T,.—HANDSOMELY 
: Sesatenes second or third floors, separately or to- 
gether. 


IFTH-AV., NO. 68,—PLEASANT PARLOR 
and bedroom. 


____ ROOMS WANTED. 


HYSICIAN (RESPONSIBLE) DESIRES 
a room or rooms for office and bedroom; location, 
60th and 59th sts., Madison and 6th avs.; possession 
September; private family preferred. Address GALEN, 
Box No, 280 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


~—_—o—r —~ 


09,—LARGE, COOL ROOMS, 
y card; will find home com- 





YOUNTRY BOARD,—A PLEASANT HOME IN 

Walker Valley, Ulster County; good table, large 
orchard, beautiful scenery for artists; terms, $6 to $7 
a week; Pinebush Station; Krie line. Address Miss C. 
W., care of Postmaster, Walker Valley, N. Y. 


| Rd es ACCOMMODATIONS; HOME 
comforts; easily accessible; boating, bathing, and 
fishing; large grounds; board, 86. Box No. 33 
head, Long Island. 
PLEASANT HOME, WITH GRAND MOUN- 
tain scenery for a few ladies desiring instruction 
in painting and sketching from nature. Address 
RUTLAND, Vermont, Post Office Box No. 228. 


QUMM ER BOARD AMONG THE CATSKILLS,— 
Mapa board can be obtained at reasonable rates. 
‘or particulars address GEO, E. ROWE, West Hurley, 
Ulster County, N. Y. 


OARD-—IN A QUIET FAMILY; ON HUDSON 
River; suitable for parties doing business in City, 
Address COMFORT, Edgewater-on-Hudson, Bergen 
County, New-Jersey. 
rEYWO OR THREE VACANT ROOMS, WITH 
x poe board, at the Ridgedale House, Madison, 





iver- 














____ RAILROADS. _ 


~ BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST. 
Via Philadeiphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

On and after May 21 the magnificent passenger 
trains leave from Pennsylvania HKailroad Depot, foot 
of Cortlanat-st. and Desbrosses-st., as follows: 

1:00 P. M., except Sundays; parlor car attached; ar- 
rives Washington 8:10 P. M. Night express leaves 
Washington at i0:00 P. M. dally. Sleepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinnati and Chicago. 

7:00 P. M. daily. Fast linearrives Washington 2:25 
A. M., Cincinnati 8:30 P. M., Chicago 8:35 A. M., and 
St. Louts 8:30 A. M., B. & O. palace sleepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

12 o’clock night daily; arrives at Washington 8:30 
A.M. Day express leaves Washington at 10:40 A. M. 
= Sleepers and day coaches through to Cincin- 
nati. 

{No other line makes faster time to the West. 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:50 A. M., 3:50 P. M 
and i0:50 P.M. Tickets and sieeping berths secured 
and baggage called for and checked to destination at 
company’s office, No. 315 Broadway, and at ali the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Rallroad Company. 


NEW-JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
VIA SANDY HOOK, 
COMMENCING JUNE 26, i882, 
STEAMERS LEAVE PIER 8 N. R, 
FOOT RECTOR-ST, 

For Highlands, Seabright, Monmouth Beach, and 
Tong Branch, 6:15, 7:45, 9, 11 A. M., 1:30, 3:45, 5, 5:45 
P.M. Sundays, 9, 10:30 A. M., 5:30 P. M, 

For Atlantic Highlands, 7:45, 9, 11° A. M., 1:30, 3:46, 
5, 5:45 P. M. 

For Ocean Grove, Sea Girt, &c., 7:45, 9,31 A. ML, 3:45, 
6, 6:45 P. M. 

For Lakewood, Tom’s River, Barnegat, &c., 7:45 A. 
M., 1:30, 3:45 P. M. 

For Whitings, Atlantic City, Vineland, and all sta- 
tions to Bay Side, 1:30 P. M. 

H. P. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 

W. W. SPEAKNS, General Superintendent. 


THE POPULAR SHORE LINE 


FOR PROVIDENCE, BOSTON, AND THE EAST, 
ALL RAIL FROM GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Three express trains daily 
Boston at 8:05 A. M., 2 P. M., (parlor cars attacned,) 
and 10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) Sundays at 
10 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 
LIMITED TICKETS TO BOSTON, (ALL RAIL,) $5. 
NEWPORT express at 1 P. M., (parlor cars attached ;) 
arrives at Newport at 7 P. M. 
PROVIDENCE special express at 4 P. M.,(parlorcars 
attached;) arrives at Providence at 10:20 P. M. 
‘tickets and parlor car seats secured at Fifth-Avenue 
and Windsor Hotel ticket offices and at Grand Central 
L. W. FILKINS, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


FOR THE’ WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Commencing June 26, a special through express 
train, with drawing-room cars, will leave Grand Cen- 
tral Depot (N. Y., N. H. & H. RK. R.) daily, except Sun- 
days, at 8:55 A. M., arriving at the mountains early in 
the evening, (two hours earlier than last season,) con- 
necting at W ells River with express train for New- 
port, Vt., Quebec, &c. Seats in drawing-room cars 
may be engaged in advance at D. R.& S.C. ticket 
office, in G. C. Depot, or by addressing by mail or tele- 
graph. C. T. HEMPSTEAD, G. T. A., 

N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., G. C. Depot, N. Y. 
EW-YORK CITY AND NORTHERN RAIL- 
road for Plainville, Conn.; Waterbury, Danbury, 

Brewster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate sta- 
tions, leaves 155th-st. 8:23 A. M.; express, 4:30 P. M. 
Sundays only, 9:35 A. M. for "Danbury, Conn.; Brew- 
ster, Carmel, Mahopac, and intermediate points. 

Danbury, Brewster; Carmel, Mahopac, and inter- 
mediate stations, leave 155th-st. 5 P. M. daily, except 
Sunday; Lake Mahopac, special and way, leave 155th- 
st. 10;40 A. M. and 6 P. M., and Sundays only?1:30 P. M 

Baggage depot, No. 243 West 53d-st., near 8th-av. 

The New-York Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
ON AND AFTER MONDAY, JUNE 26, 

A SPECIAL FAST EXPRESS 1HROUGH TRAIN, 
With parlor and day cars, will connect with the 
PROVIDENCE LINE 
of steamers from New-York, leaving the steamer 
wharf, Providence, at 6 A. M. daily, (except Sundays, 
and running through via Worcester to Fabyans an 

other White Mountain points without change. 
L. W. FILKINS, General Passenger Agent. 


OR BOSTON,.—THE LATEST TRAIN WITH 

Pullman sleepers via N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. leaves 
Grand Central Depot at 11:35 P. M. week-days. Get 
tickets via New-York and New-England Raltlroad. 


INSTRUCTION. 
: CITY SCHOOLS. 


Ma DEMOISELLE TARDIVEL, NO. 25 WEST 
46TH-ST., NEW-YORK.—Boarding and day school 
for young ladies and children. reopens Sept. 27; thor- 
ough English course; datly lectures: French and other 
languages spoken within six months; drawing and 
musical advantages unsurpassed, 


(A'ARLISLE INSTITUTE, 672 MADISON-AV.— 
, Boarding and day school for young ladies and chil- 
ren. 


1 EV. DR. AND MRS. C. H. GARDNER’S 

boarding and day school for young ladies, No. 

5th-av., commences its twenty-fifth year Sept. 27. 

FRES CONVERSATION, LITERA- 
TURE, LATIN, GRE!K.—Prof. PARRAIN; Summer 

terms, (half.) No. 26 6th-av., second floor. 

At MISSES PER BRIN’S, 2.02L5TH-AV.; TERMS 
per year, $400; with musical course, $600. Circulars 

as above. 











COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


\LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
Po'keepsie, N. Y., Miss 8S. V. H. BUTLER,Prin. For 
Young Laaies. Full course in every department; special 


teachers; pleasant rooms; good table; terms moderate. 


TEACHERS. ou 


MES HESSE’s EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
NO. 36 WEST 21ST-ST., NEW-YORK,—Teachers, 
Professors, governesses, housekeepers, provided with 
positions; families, colleges, and schools with compe- 
tent instructors; schools recommended to rents. 
References, by favor: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. ex- 
Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


OVERNESS.—A LADY WOULD LIKE ENTIRE 

eharge of little girl; teaches English, Latin, French, 
music, drawing, at her home, on the Hudson; best ref- 
erences. Address H. M. S., Box No. 321 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


ICE-CREAM. 
ORR re are Sr ae Baer ns ee 
HORTON’S ICE-CREAM. 
MADE FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM. 


. delicl . and always reliable. Try it, and you 
sit nek oe ‘wee. Depots, No, 205 4th-av.. No. 1283 
Broadway, and No. 75 Chatham-st., New-York; No. 
463 Fulton-8t, Brooklyie 


J. FRED teneeeescegesssecssses-+-. Manages 
3 “EVENING, J 
GRAND THiS und ENTaL CONCERT 
Mme. E. '. CKSALL, Soprano. 
Signor MONTEGRIFFO, Tenor. 


ORCHESTRA OF 30.......4. DE NO Conductos 
: A 4 


WALLACK’S THEATRE, 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT, MONDAY, JULY 31, 
Every evening; morning performances Tuesdays and 
Theos at 11 o’clock, Braham & Scanlan’s 

NEW MINIATURE IDEAL OPERA COMPANY. 
100 young artiste inthe “Poem touched with life 
under the Crt of music,” 

“ PATIENCE, 


” 


cassia seinonenitsaaiaretestpe-eeannadsishrticngrentteeiqeean tits eats imma 
HAVERLY’S 14TH-STRERY THEATRE. 
J. H. HAVERLY ««..Proprieto: anager 
ONLY-TWELVE-NiaHTS Mowe 

aos wi SLAMS On ne ML TINTED. 

DRA TS Ry eae 7) 

. ONE OF THE FINEST. panes: 

The best and funniest attraction in New-York, 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY ana SATURDAY. 


ened 
ALBION SOCIETY’S 
PICNIC AND ATHLETIC GAMES 
TO-MORROW, Gacuees) July 24, at Jones’s Weod 
Colosseum. $2 prizes to athletes. 
BIJOU OPERA-HOUSE, EVENINGS AT 3:15 
374th to 380th performance in New-York of 
PATIENCE. 

Great success of the phenomenal cast, including 
John Howson, Digby ell, Chas, Campbell, Chas. Dun: 
gan, Lily Post, Laura Joyce, &c. 
MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE, 


Broadway and 24th-st. 
ESMERALDA. 


AT 8:30, 


SATURDAY MATINEE at 2. 
38TH WEEK, ‘ESMERALDA. 


NEW-YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
only at 
No. 56 EAST 14TH-ST., second door east of 5TH-AV. 
(necorporated 1865.) 
OPEN DAILY DURING THE ENTIRE YEAR. 
SCHUETZEN PARK. UNION HILL, N. J. 
SUNDAY, JULY 23, GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 


Bechmann’s orchestra; A. Seiferth, cornet soloist. 
Tocommence at3 P.M. Admission, 10 cents. 


THEISS’S CONCERTS, 14TH-ST., near 6TH-AV, 


NEW PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. Entire change. 
Eminent soloists. Every afternoon and evening. 


THE TURF. 


ONMOUTH PARK RACES, LONGBRANC 

N, J.. JULY 22, 26,29, AUGUST 2 5, 9, 12, 15, 17, 
and 19. Commencing promptly at 2:30P.M. Trains 
and boats directly to course. Central Railroad of 
New-Jersey, ae: ferry, 7:45, 9, 11 A. M, 
12:15, 12:45 P. M.; Pennsylvania Railroad, Cortlandt 
and Desbrosses street ferries, 8:40 A. M., 12 noon. 

t via Sandy Hook, Pier No. 8 North River, 7:46, 9, 
11 A. M., 12 noon. 


MUSICAL. 
UITARS.—C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED 
Guitars; also, Boehm and Meyer fiutes, Tiefen- 
brunner zithers. Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden-lane. 


EATT Y’S ORGANS, 27 STUPS, $90. PIANOS, 
$297 50. Factory running day and night. Catelogae 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
INGERE RCE SY 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open dally, Sundays ins 
cluded, from 4A. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received 


and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale. 


ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL & P. M. 


csnapepacineasteniechsiacenijeganssheaeaabstipiehiigidebamiieaaie sam aamnee 
YOUNG WIDOW, BRIGHT AND AT 
tractive in appearance, versed in languages and 
every oue of the fine arts, desires employment at her 
own home if possible. Address Elizabeth, Box No. 266 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


A YOUNG WIDOW WHOSE FORM IS 
the'standard of perfection. bust 38, desires em- 
ployment. Address Model, Box No. 265 Times Up- 
town Ofice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


T THE SWEDISH-GERMAN 
MENT AGENCY, No. 130 East 3@d-st., competent 
help furnished without charges beforehand. 


A PROTESTANT SERVANT GIRLS’ AGENCY 
and German help for City and country. At the large 
rooms, No. 138 6th-av., fourth house above 10th-st. 


YHAMBER-MAID AND LAUNDRESS,—BY 


in both capacities; country preferred; 
reference. Address D. K., Box No. 268 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,260 Broadway. 


VNHAR-WOMAN.—BY ARELIABLE WOMANTO 
<0 out by the day or week to do any kind of work; 


good operator and plain sewer. Call at No. 125 West : 


24th-st., Room No. 16. 


0OOK.—FIRST CLASS; FOR PRIVATE FAMILY 

in country; understands French and English cook- 
ing; game, jellies, pastry, creams, ices; best City ref- 
erence. Address M., Box No. 271 Times Up-town Office, 
No. 1,269 Broadway. 


OOK.—BY A YOUNG DANISHWOMAN; UNDER- 

stands French and American cooking; quiet coun- 
try place preferred; best City reference. Cail at Na. 
33 West 43d-st., for two days. 





spectable Scotch woman: City or country: good 
City reference. Call at or address No. 404 East 21st-st., 
near Ist-av.; one flight. 


OOK.—BY A GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ENGLISH 


Cspecta WASHER, ANDIRONER.—BY A RE- | 





RESS-MAKER.—FIRST CLASS; WOULD GO 

t by the day; has the latest designs for suits, 

habits, Taylor’s make jackets; would go out of 

the City. Address M, Britton, No. 100 24th-st., corner 
6th-av., over printing-office. 


RESS-MAKER.— YOUNG LADY DRESS- 

maker wil give her services for room and board 
in strictly respectable family; no wages expected. 
Address N. B., Box No. 272 Times Up-town Office, No 
1,26¥ Broadway. 


RESS-A K ER.—BY A FIRST-CLASS CUTTER 


lishment or private families by day; City or country; 
well recommended. Call at 507 6th-av.; second floor. 


r=. A RESPECTABLE WOMAN, A BABY, 





to bring up on the bottle at her home; can give, d 


first-class City reference. Address M. B.. Box No, 270 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. } 


Noe A COMPETENT YOUNG GIRL AS 
child’s nurse; good sewer; good reference. Call 
at No, 625 3d-av., store. 


ASHING.—BY FIRST-CLASS SHIRT-IRONER, 

(colored.) nts’ and family washing to take 
home or go out by day; good reference. Call at No, 
249 West 41st-st., one flight, front. Miss Williams. 


Wasi ING AND IRONING.—BY A FIRST- 
class laundress; will go out by the dayor take 
work home; good references. Address or call on Mrs. 
Betts, No. 411 East 17th-st. 


ASHING.—BY A COLORED LAUNDRESS; 
gents’ and family washing to take home; postals 
attended to; good references. Address Mrs. 
No. 128 West 40th-st., one flight. 


W ASHING.—IEY A RESPECTABLE COLORED 
woman gentlemen’s or families’ washing by week 
or dozen; good reference given. Call or address Mrs. 
Dubois, No. 319 West 42d-st. 


7 ASHING.—BY COLORED LAUNDRESS, WASH- 

ing to take home on reasonable terms; good ref- 

erences. Call No. 128 West 40th-st.; ome flight; 
Mrs. Reed. Postals attended to. 


Wwa SHING.—BY RESPECTABLE WOMAN TO 
take home or go out by the day; gentlemen’s 
washing done in laundry style; 75 cents per dozen; 
good City reference. Call at No. 453 West 52d-st, 


Why ASHING, &c.—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN 
to go qut by the day to work. Cail at No. 
West 26th-st. 


wa SHING.—FAMILY WASH BY WEEK OR 
month, by good laundress; reference given. Ad- 
dress L. Johnson, No. 338 West 38th-st., first floor. 


ASHING,.—BY A RESPECTABLE COLORED 
woman, washing at home; good reference, Call 
or address Brown, No. 212 West 29th-st., rear house. 


CLERKS AND SALESMEN, 


VY A YOUTH, 17.—GOOD PENMAN; IN OF- 
fice or wholesale house; best City reference. Call 
on G. C. D., No. 169 Allen-st. 


MALES. 


T ‘THE MANHATTAN AGENCY—LONG 
established, highly indorsed—best servants are ob- 
tained; male fservants. 733 Broadway, near Astor- 
place; female servants, 599 6th-av., near 36th-st. ; tele- 
hone connections; commodious reception-rooms; Or- 
ers by mail, telegraph, and telephone promptly filled. 


UTLER.—IN A PRIVATE FAMILY BY A FIRST- 

class German of middle 3; strictly temperate 
and: industrious; f erences. Address H. 
Egener, No. 87 Avenue A. 


Fate tamale et a cs tn A 
Cpsgeesn = AN ENGLISHMAN, LATELY 

landed; long experience in the care of carriage and 
saddle horses, and can be useful in many ways on & 
gentleman's place; permanent place in the country, 
preferred. Address G. D., Box No. 279 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broad way. 


YOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY A YOUNG 
Can: single; country preferred; will be found will. 
ing ana obliging at all times; has first-class reference 
— last employer. Address M. M., Box No. 203 Timea 

ce. 


packets rank ee Nene Seer nae nS 
MAN.—HAS i1 YEARS’ REFERENCE 

Cee ) ee place and three from his last. Call or 

address M. D., No. 162 West 58d-st., two flights. 


RT 
G ARDENER.—MARRIED; ONE CHILD; JUST 

Wdisengaged on account of employer selling bis 

lace: understands the management 0 -nousss, 
Bos and cold graperies, and growing of vegetables; 
last employer will! be glad torecommend him to any. 
gentleman who may require his service. Address FP. 
D., Allen's seed store, No. 191 Water-st. 


SEFUL MAN.—BY YOUNG MAN; UNDER- 

stands care of horses; can milk, attend to garden 
lawn, &c.;-make himself generaily useful; best City 
reference. Address E. C., Box No, 274 Times Up-town 
Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


TR, 
W AITER AND USEFUL MAN.—OR AS SEO: 

ond man in privato family; willing and obliging; 
City reference. Address E. S., Box No. 277 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICES. 


PSPS ROS EA ED LI EE 
0. 897 STH-AV.—TWO GIRLS (SISTERS) 
No. ef chamkereatd; well recommended; ana 
place or separate. 


— ht the country and 
for our Fall 


making goods 
TURING CO. Now 890 and dai 
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MATTERS AROUT THE CITY 


—__—__~»— 


‘THE STRIKING FREIGHT HANDLERS 
MONEY DISBURSED TO THE NEEDY—NO 
HOPE FOR THE STRIKERS. 

Money was disbursed from the general fund 
of the Freight Handlers’ Union to the needy strik- 
ers in this City yesterday. The amounts varied 
according to the condition of the persons who ap- 
plied for kelp, and ranged from $5 to $10. Alto- 
gether $3,400 was expended. but $1,000 still re- 
mained inthe treasury. During the day contribu- 
tions amounting to nearly $1,000 were added to 
thesum. There were a good many men who re- 
fused help. The siwation on the river-front yes- 
terday was the same asthe day before. Freight 
was received at all the houses’ with 
no interruption, and there was little to in- 
dicate that ai strike was in progress. 
The amount of freight offered was quite large for 
Saturday. Particularly was this true of the fast 
freight ines, and no consignments were refused. 
The rush was greatest at the St. John’s Park, but 
the force was so large that the line was cleared up 
before the doors were closed. An Italian employed 
in the house went across the street to get a glass of 
beer. He was set upon by some truckmen, but was 
more frightened than hurt. An Italian at work in 
a refrigerator car clumsily let a big piece of 
ice fall upon a brakeman’s hand, which 
was severely injured. Forty or fifty Ital- 
Jans who left the Erie Railway piers 
Nos. 20 and 21 North River last week returned 
yesterday to obtain what was duethem. They en- 
deavored to induce the Italians at work to strike, 
but did not succeed. These men leave to-morrow 
for Illinois to go to work on farms. Over 200 
Ita’ian farm-hands came in from New-Jersey yes- 
terday to take the places of poor and less hardy 
men on the piers. Several powerful-looking lrish- 
men were at work at the Krie piers yesterday. The 
different branches of the Freight Handlers’ Union 
held meetings yesterday. The object was to keep 
the men together. The Executive Council meets 
to-morrow evening. 

A prominent steam-boat-owner, speaking of the 
strike, said it was, in the first place, untimely. ‘The 
men selected the duliest season of the year, when 
the railroads could best get along without them. 
Then, again, by holding out they were doing iniury 
to themselves. Strong, capable men were learn- 
ing to do the work, and they would increase the 
number of freight handlers to such an_ ex- 
tent that when the old men went back 
they would find many more to _ divide 
their earnings with. If/tthere was not work 
for the old men at all times, how would it be when 
their ranks were increased? The gentleman 
thought the advance asked for was a reasonable 
one. He believed that if the advance had been 
submitted to the railroads for consideration it 
would have been acceded to. Notice of appeal has 
been served on the respondent in the case of Rob- 
ert Jobnson, a carman, against the Merchants’ Dis- 
patch Transportation Company, which was decided 
in the Eighth Judicial District Court Friday. 

The Jersey City Police made a new departure 
yesterday in connection with the strike. On Friday 
night two Russian Jews were assaulted near the 
Erie ferrv, anda gentleman named Cramer, who 
interfered to protect them, was subsequently at- 
tacked at Henderson-street by the same gang of 
roughs and severely beaten. He reported the mat- 
ter to Chief Murphy, and yesterday four men anda 
Sergeast were ordered to patrol the streets lead- 
ing to the Erie ferry and freight docks, with 
instructions to allow no loiterers on any of the 
streets or corners. All such persons are to be 
warned once, and if they do not obeythey will 
be arrested. The strikers are also to be notified 
that they willno longer be permitted to use the 
streets for any gatherings of any sort. Whatever 
meetings they desire to hold must be held else- 
where than on the streets orin the parks. The 
reason for this is the growing conviction that. 
while the strikers themselves may not be respon- 
sible for the numerous outrages that have been 
committed in the vicinity of Pavonia-avenue, the 
outrages are probably committed by hangers-on 
of the strikers, who tacitly countenance, if they 
do not encourage, the assaults. If,as tne strikers 
claim, they have no knowledge of the outrages or 
their authors, they will be the gainers by the arrest 
of the guilty persons. 

The striking freight handlers met in St. Michael’s 
Institute yesterday, but no business of importance 
was done. Jeremiah Murphy presided and made 
@ speech, in the course of which he read the con- 
stitution and by-laws framed by the union, but 
they were not acted upon. Contributions amount- 
ing to $50 were received, and it was announced 
that the balance on hand was $2.786 14. The long- 
promised ** black list’? was then given out. It eon- 
tains 49 names. Committees were appointed to 
confer with the striking boiler-makers and also to 
wait on the railroad men at Passaic. The meeting 
then adjourned to to-morrow. Matters were 
progressing quietly and favorably at all the freight 
depots yesterday. 

i mI 


MR. TUG WILSON’S CHALLENGE. 
{MR. FOX REABPY TO MATCH MR. WILSON 
AGAINST MR. JOHN L, SULLIVAN, 

Mr. Richard K. Fox, in a letter to THE 
Times, says that Mr. Tug Wilson is not particular 
whether he meets the champion Sullivan upon the 
same conditions as their first meeting, or whether 
he meets him within the roped arena to fight 
for $5,000 and the championship of the world. Mr. 


Fox is willing to bet that Sullivan cannot * knock” 
Wilson out of time in four three-minute rounds, 
according to the Marquis ef Queensberry rules, and 
de is ready to back up his opinion. In fact, he does 
not think there is a pugilist living, bar a chance 
biow, that can stop or knock out of time another 
who is equally as scientific and as clever, for it is 
no easy performance. If Sullivan, the American 
champion, was in Kngland he would find a pugilist 
ready to accept his offer every day. “In regard to 
matching Tug Wilson to fight Sullivan forthe cham- 
pionship of the world, all I have to say,’’ says Mr, 
Fox, ‘‘is that my money is ready, providing Mad- 
den will agree that the fight shall take place at 
a place where both men will receive fair play and 
there will be no fizzle.” 

Referring to Sullivan’s fight with Paddy Ryan, 
Mr. Fox says: “Sullivan would not agree to any 
other battle-ground but New Orleans, or one with- 
in 100 miles of that city. Being anxious to have the 
battle decided without any interference, I allowed 
Madden and Sullivan to have their own way 
Tather than have the sporting public de- 
Juded, and the result was the battle was 
decided without any trouble. I am willing to 
match Tug Wilson to fight Sullivan on the same 
conditions, because I know there is everv prospect 
of the pugilists being allowed to fight in Mississippi. 
If this does not suit I will allow my representative, 
William E, Harding, to name three places where 
the battie can be decided, and I am willing that 
Harry Hill shall be final stakeholder, the referee to 
be mutually agreed upon. I will give Marding my 
check for $1,000 on Monday, and he will meet Mad- 
den at Taarry Hill’s on Monday night at 8 P. M. to 
arrange both matches under my instructions. Tug 
Wilson is confident that he can whip Sullivan, and 
my money is ready. We want no favors, only a 
square bona fide match. If Sullivan whips Wilson 
he will receive mv money without a murmur, and 
if Wilson defeats Sullivan I shall present him with 


the whole stakes.” 
——————— 


ARRESTED FOR SWINDLING JEWELERS. 

Three complaints of grand larceny were 
made yesterday in the Jefferson Market Police 
Court against Norman Macleod, the young Scotch- 
man who was arrested on Friday night by Detec- 
tive Sergeants Farley ‘and Hamilton, charged 
with having swindled a number of jewelry firms in 


this City. Jules Grit, of No. 14 John-street, com- 
2 sa that on the 22d of May Macleod called at 
is place of business and represented that he had a 
customer for a quantity of unset sapphires, and, by 
— of these representations, he obtained from 
Mr. Gruet 72% carats of unset sapphires, valued at 
$685, promising to return either the stones or the 
money for them within 15 minutes. He failed to 
keep his promise. Under precisely similar circum- 
istanoces he is charged with having, on the 1lith of 
‘May, swimdled Mr. Louis Borneman, of No. 19 John- 
istreet, out of 89 unset opals valued at $85 50, Mr. 
\George Hartze, of No. 860 Broadway, also made a 
‘complaint against Macleod, setting forth that, on 
\June 22, he called at his place of business and said 
\tuat he wished to buy a diamond ring. He selected 
one Valued at $45, which appeared to suit 
his taste, but before purchasing it he said 
that he desired to show it tothe lady for whom it 
Was intended. The ring was given him on memor- 
pndum, with the understanding that he was either 
to pay for it or return it within half an hour. He 
left as security a pocketbook which contained, he 
said, vaiuable papers. When he failed to return 
the pocketbook was opened, and its contents were 
found to be worthless. On the three complaints 
above referred to Macleod pieaded not gulity, and 
demanded gn examination, which was set down 
for Monday afternoon. He was committed to the 
efferson Market prison. The prisoner, who in the 
olice Court gave his name as John Macleod, and 
s»vho has also been known as Warren Macleod, isa 
tall, good-looking young man, intelligent, well- 
mannered, and of good education. He is a son of 
fthe late Rev. Norman Macleod, a well-known 
Scottish clergyman of the Barony Parish, who lived 
‘at No. 204 Adelaide-place, Bath-street, Glascow. 
"'he prisoner has been in this country about one 
year. He says he is 29 years of age. a broker by 
occupation, and lives at No. 81 Monroe-street, 
Brooklyn. / 
—___~.——--———- 
AN EXGITING CANGE RACE. 
( There was a sailing canoe race yesterday 
afternoon, between members of the New-York 
Canoe Club, off the clubk-house, between Tompkins- 
ville and New-Brighton, Staten Island. This race 
was for the New-York Canoe Club Challenge Cup, 


which was held by Commodore C. Bowyen Vaux, 
avho had won it in his canoe, the Dot, for two con- 
ecutive years. By the terms of the gift, the cup 
must be won five times, not consecutively, how- 
ever, by the same person and canoe, before becom- 
Sng the absolute property of the owner. The 
races must be sailed over a five-mile course, 
nd that yesterday afternoon was around 
be Robbin’s Keef buoys. There were 
four starters—C. P. Oudin in the Tramp, Com- 
odore Vaux in the Dot, W. W, Whitiock in the 
Ripple, and Downing Vaux inthe Wraith. The 
‘Tramp and Ripple are what are called pearl 
jeanoes, and are capable of carrying much more 
jsail than the other two. There was smooth water 
nd a favoring breeze. The start was made at 4 
Bolook. The Ripple got off first, but was closely 
followed by the other canoes, and the race was 
ell contested over the entire course. The Ripple 

d Tramp were in the jJead most of the time, but 

e Ripple was thrown out of the race by 
passing steamer, and the other boats 
me in a long way ahead of her. The 
Tramp was the winner, her time being 1:13:30. 


and the Dot was second, her time being 1:16:80, 
The Wraith’s time was 1:17:45. The Ripple was 
nottimed. There was no time allowance. Com- 
modore Vaux, immediately after the race, chal- 
lenged Mr. Oudin to another race for the cup. e 
contest was one of the most exciting ever held by 


the club. 
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FIRE IN BARCLAY-STREET, 
FLAMES IN A SUB-CELLAR—DAMAGE BY FIRE 


AND WATER. 


Chief Oscar O. Shay had a very dangerous 
fire to manage yesterday afternoon in the sub- 
cellar of Nos. 36 and 388 Barclay-street—the old 
Opdyke Building—but the firemen succeeded in 
drowning it out, and the flames at no time reached 
the upper cellar. The fire started about the centre 
of the sub-cellar of No. 36 Barclay-street, occupied, 
together with the upper cellar, by Gallinger & Co., 
dealers in bronzes and lamps, and agents for the 
Mutual Glass Company, of Pittsburg, Penn. Gal- 


linger & Co.’s store is on the ground floor of the 
building, Bowles & Co., dealers in crockery, having 
an office and tables for samples in the rear of it. 
The ground floor, cellar, and sub-cellar of No. 38 
Barclay-street, the latter separated by thin parti- 
tions from those of No. 36 Barclay-street, were occu- 
pied by Palme & Co., importers of fine Bohemian 
glassware and lava and china goods and porcelain 
shades, all costly articles. A. Klingenberg, importer 
of French china and Bohemian glassware, occupied 
the four upper floors of the building. The fire was, 
it is said, caused by a boy employed by Gallinger & 
Co. dropping a lighted kerosene lamp, which broke, 
among some packing material. Persons who were 
first at the fire said that a boy ran out and said 
that he had broken a lamp and set fire to the 

lace. One of the members of the firm was at 
,ong Branch and the other at Pittsburg yesterday, 
and their employes refused to say if the report 
was true. The basements in both Nos. 36 and 38 
Barclay-street were a packed with empty 
cases, straw, and cases filled with goods. One 
alarm was sent outat 1:45 o’clock. Chief Shay 
believed that he could put out the fire with the 
three engines that were summoned, but at 2:10 
o’clock it was plain that the fire was making prog- 
ress, and the firemen could not live in the upper 
cellars so dense was the smoke from the bunring 
straw. A second alarm and two special calls 
brought six more engines. Four lines of hose were 
carried through the stores of Julius Schirmer and 
Heyman Brothers, at Nos. 44 and 46 Vesey-street; 
the railings on the wall in the rear of the cellars of 
Nos. 36 and 38 Barclay-street were cut away, and 
the firemen attacked the fire in the rer 
in gangs. The other five lines of hose 
were used in the front of the Bareclay-street build- 
ings, two to “distributing nozzles,’ which, sunk 
down through the broken vault lights to the sub- 
cellar, sent spray horizontally, and the others were 
carried to holes cut in the floor of the upper cellar. 
For more than an hour it appeared as if the smoke 
increased with every gallon of water poured on 
the fire, and the firemen suffered intensely. Gangs 
of them who had been down below came up stag- 
gering, with bloodsnot eyes and noses bleeding, to 
be replaced by others who had been sitting on the 
curb and in doorways to recover. A gang going 
down stumbled over the insensible body of John 
McCarty, assistant foreman of Engine Company 
No. 7. He was carried to the street, and when he 
had recovered a little he was sent to the Chambers- 
Street Hospital. Several men were in nearly as 
bad a condition, but they refused to leave 
the fire. At 4 ovclock the fire was 
well under control. There were five feet 
of water in the sub-cellar, and the firemen were 
then in greater danger of drowning than of being 
burned or suffocated. The fire was out at 6 o'clock, 
when it was tound that the cellars were complete- 
ly inundated. The Insurance Patrol pumping-en- 
gine was brought into réquisition, and worked 
incessantly from 6 P. M. until midnight, 
when the cellars were thoroughly drained. 
The losses cannot be accurately determined until 
the cellars are emptied. Gallinger & Co. had a 
stock worth about $55,000, of which about $20,000 
worth were in the sub-cellar and about $25,000 
worth in the upper cellar. The loss on the goods 
in the sub-cellar is estimated at 50 per cent. and on 
those in the other cellar at 10 per cent.. so that the 
loss of the firm, including damage done in tne 
store, is about $14,000. They are fully insured. 
Palme & Co. had a stock worth $30,000; in- 
sureil for $25,000. Their goods are more sus- 
ceptible to damage by fire, water, and 
smoke than Gallinger & Co.’s, as they are 
fragile, and the tints and gilding on them 
are easily dulled and tarnished. Their loss is cer- 
tainly $15,000. Bowles & Co. lose abont $150. A. 
Klingenberg carried a stock worth $150,000, and 
was insured for $125,000; he may claim a nominal 
loss by smoke damage to delicate china and glass- 
ware—say about $3,000, E. Rorke & Co., dealers 
in glassware and china, No. 40 Barclay-street, will 
lose about $1.500 through water flooding their cel- 
lar. The building, which ts insured by the Opdyke 
estate for $60,000, was damaged about $1,500. These 
estimates give an aggregate loss of $35,150. Last 
Winter a fire of precisely similar character oc- 
curred at No. 47 Barclay-street, nearly opposite the 
Opdyke Building, and several firemen who were 
nearly suffecated were taken to the Chambers- 
Street Hospital. 


AN BAST SIDE HERO. 
HISTORY MADE TO ORDER BY A 14-YEAR- 
OLD BOY OF AVENUE D. 

Avenue D has its hero. His name is Roese— 
Frederick Roese—1l4 years old, and the son ofa 
Teutonic gentleman who dispenses beer in a 
saloon at the corner of Fourth-street. Frederick 
having been away from home for about a week, 
suddenly turned up again yesterday, and glibly 
told a story which would have sent the late Mr. 
Munchausen into the deepest depths of envy. 
Frederick says he was kidnapped. He was on his 
way to work, in William-street, when a man wear- 


ing fine clothes came upon him at Old-slip— 
Frederick having taken a slightly roundabout 
way to get to William-street—and offered 
to pay him big wages if he would consent to enter 
his employ. Frederick consented. The stranger 
hurried him over to Cortlandt-street, crossed the 
ferry, and forced Frederick into a departing train. 
Frederick presumed to resist, but the stranger ex- 
hibited a revolver and threatenéd to do some 
shooting. The train stopped at Germantown, 
when the kidnapper hustled his victim speedily 
into a forest. In the darkest and most secluded 
part of tne forest Frederick was suddenly knocked 
down, trampled upon, and beaten after the most 
approved Madison Garden methods, following 
which performance the vile stranger pounced 
upon Frederick’s coat, pantaloons, and 
vest, and rushed away, generously provid- 
ing the -suffering youth, however, with another 
pair of ‘told pantaloons all covered with white- 
wash.” Frederick roused himself. He walked into 
Germantown, and one of the farmers who populate 
that village gave him employment. Frederick 
worked for the farmer “‘two or three days and 
saved a dollar.” He also sold a stylographic pen 
which he had taken with him from home be- 
fore the sad day of his kidnapping, and with the 
funds so obtained, in addition to $1 saved, he was 
able to purchase a railroad tioket from German- 
town to Trenton. From Trenton Frederick came 
home afoot, * walking day and mgbt.”’ 

Frederick’s father leaned over his beer ceunter 
last night and said he believed every word ofthis son's 
romance. He was just a littie bit Indoubt though 
as to where Frederick got that stylographic pen 
to sell. He never knew Frederick had such a thing, 
didn't know where he could have obtained It, or of 
what use it could beto him. “ I guess be find him 
in the pantaloons what was all covered with white- 
wash what the man throwed him,” finally sug- 
gested Frederick's paternal relative. Frederick 
Was now up stairs. His feet were very sore. Mr. 
Roese cidn't think Frederick would desire to have 
a reporter intrude upon his seclusion. 

**Yout son isa bright, smart boy, isn’t he?’ 
queried Trp TimeEs’s reporter. 

The senior Roese smiled his biggest, broadest, 
deepest smile and made quick a: ** Vell, 
should say he was smart. There ain't no poy on 
de East Side what is any smarter than dot same 
Fritz. Smart! Vell, I should say he was smart,”’ 
and the Roese smile grew into startling propor- 
tions and a proud laugh swept out into the street, 
carrying everything in Avenue D before It. 

** Frederick can read, I suppose ?”’ 

“Read? Vy, of course he can read. He can 
read anythings. He knows the papers all py heart. 
Fritz he vill be one great man some of dese times.”’ 

‘And what kind of papers are these that Fred- 
erick is so familiar with ?”’ 

“Oh, joost like what all the poys reads—papers 
what have stories about scouts and Indians and 
all dem things, you know. Fritz he was smart. 
He was too smart. Maybe Fritz not live always, 
but if he do live, he vill be one great smart man.” 
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HOW MR. DAHLMAN WAS SWINDLED. 

A pretended horse-dealer calling himself 
James Macpherson went tothe stable of Charles 
Dahiman, a well-known dealer in horses at No. 209 
East Twenty-fourth-street, on Monday last, and 
said he desired to purchase a team of horses. He 
selected a handsome pair of bays, the price of 
which was $600, and he asked that the horses be 


sent toastable at No. 275 Spring-street. where, if 
they proved to be satisfactory, he would pay for 
them. The animals were taken to the stable by an 
employe of Mr. Dahlman, who, when he arrived 
there, was asked iuto a neighboring saloon to take 
adrink. When he returned to the stable Mac- 
pherson and the horses had disappeared. Com- 
plaint was made at Police Head-quarters, and De- 
tective Sergeants Weinberg and Kush traced the 
horses to Boston, where they were found in the 
possession of Michael McKnight, a horse-dealer, 
who occupies the stabie in Spring-street from 
which they were stolen. MoKnight wag arrested 
in Boston and brought on to this City. Yesterda 
he was arraigned before Justiee Smith, in the Jef- 
ferson Market Police Court, and held for trial. He 
sala he purchased the horses from Macpherson, 
believing them to have been honestly obtained. 
--_—_~—---— 


DEATH OF AN OLD RESIDENT OF HARLEM. 

William H. Colwell, an old and highly re- 
spected citizen of Harlem, died in his residence, 
No. 145 East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth-street, 
early yesterday morning, at the age of 67 years. 
Mr. Colwell was born in Oyster Bay, Long Island, 


in 1814. In 1835 he came to Harlem, then a scatter- 
ing village. and went into the lumber trade, in 
watch he had continued ever sinve—for a time 
with his brother and later with his son 
William H. Colwell, Jr. He was largely instru- 
mental in the organization of the Harlem and New- 
York Navigation Company in 1956, of which he 


acted as President until failing health obliged him - 


to resign the office four yearsago. Mr. Colwell 
was also active in organizing the Harlem Library, 
of which he was President until within the last 
three months. He was identified with the growth 
and prosperity of Harlem. and was an active par- 
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ticipant In many of the enterprises which have 
contributed to its welfare. He was one of the or- 
gaulzere of the Harlem Presbyterian Church, at 

adison-avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth-streét, and was an Elder and a Trustee at the 
time of his death. Mr. Colwell had suffered with 
@ bronchial affection for the last three years, which 
confined him to the house the greater part of the 
time. On Thursday he was attacked with apoplexy, 
trom which he failed to rally. He leaves a widow, 
one son—Willjiam H. Colwell, Jr.—and two unmar-: 
ried daught The funeral! will take place from 
the Harlem byterian Church at 3 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 
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ROWING IN THE KILL VON KULL. 
THE NEGATTA OF THE S8TATEN ISLAND 


ATHLETIC CLUB YESTERDAY. 


The regatta of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club was rowed yesterday afternoon in the Kill 
Von Kull, off the club’s boat-house, at New- 
Brighton. The course lay from Kink’s dock to a 
stake-boat near the eastern end of the sea-wall at 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, and back again to the club- 
house, the distance being aboutamile. The tide 


was inthe second quarter of the ebb when the 
races began, at 3 o'clock, and was, therefore, 
strongly against the boats on the first half of the 
course, though in their favor on the last half. The 
club-house was crowded with spectators, and the 
balcony of the upper story was literally packed 
with ladies. The adjacent shore was also lined 
with spectators. The first race was between pair- 
oared shells, of which there were two entries: 
No. 1—C, A. White, stroke; W. C, Rowland, bow. 
No. 2—W. J. U. Roberts, stroke; H. W. J. Telfair, 
bow. The race was wou by No. 2 by alength and 
a half in 6:00. In the race of senior singles for the 
club championship, W. C. Rowland and R. T. P. 
Fiske started. Rowland won in 6:55. 

The event, however, which excited the greatest 
interest was the race between four-vared shells. 
The entries were: 

No. 1, Ked—F. G. Janssen, bow; H. W. J. Telfair, 
W. J. U. Roberts, C. A. White, stroke. 

No. 2, Black and Yellow—F. W. Janssen, bow; H. 
W. Janssen, H. B. Rich, A. L. Carroll, stroke. 

No. 3, White—R. T. P. Fiske, bow; W. C. Row- 
land, W. M. Christopher, W. G. Didrichsen, stroke. 

No. 1 had the advantage of position, being on 
the inside, where the tide was weakest; No. 2 had 
the middle position, and No, 3 the outside. No. 
8 took the lead at the start and No. 1 got off sec- 
ond, but No. 2, which was ahot favorite among 
club members, went to the front in passing the 
club-house, turned the stake-boat ahead, and won 
easily by about two lengths. No. 1 was second, 
while No. 8 was far in therear. The time of the 
winning boat was 5:11. The victors were greetea 
with prolonged cheering. 

The starters in the pair-oared gig race were: 
No. 1—Frank H. Baker, stroke; J. J. Hoff, bow; 
Charles B. Ellis, coxswain. No. 2—C. P. Wurts, Jr., 
stroke; W. W. Magee, bow; J. Magee, coxswain. 
No. 1 had the inside, and, therefore, the best, posi- 
tion, but No. 2 got the best start. No. 1, however, 
reached the stake-boat slightly ahead. No. 
2, in rounding, fouled the stake-boat and 
remained hitched to (it for fully a min- 
ute. Meanwhile the crew of No. 1 rested 
on their oars and waited for their antagonists to 
come up. No. 1 came in several lengths ahead, 
but was the winner in any event on account of the 
foul. No time wastaken. W.S. Wemple and H. 
W. Janssen rowed in the junior singles. Janssen 
won by several lengths in 6:39. There was a good 
deal of excitement over the four-oared barge race. 
The contestants were: 

Judy—A. T. Twining, bow; G. H. Frieze, L. B. 
Frieze, W. J. U. Roberts, stroke; F. W. Janssen, 
coxswain. 

Punch—Guy Richardson, bow; N. Henderson, F. 
C. Miller, E. 8S. Twining, stroke; W. C. Rowland, 
coxswain. 

Hesper—R. T. P. Fiske, bow; R. P. G. Bucklin, 
William G. Dedrichsen, Willlam M. Christopher, 
stroke; William Magee, coxswain. 

This last was a scratch crew made up a few min- 
utes before the start, the crew originally made up 
having been prevented from rowing. Judy had 
the inside, Punch the middle, and Hesoer the out- 
side. Aftera very exciting race, [In which Hesper 
and Judv several times alternately had the lead, 
Hesper won by a full length in 5:59. Judy was 
second. The double-scull race was contested by 
John Jewett and John W. Edwards on one side 
and F. L. Rodewald and F. G. Janssen on the 
other. Rodewald and Janssen won by several 
lengths in 5:36. The last race on the programme 
was between two eight-oared shells. The crews 
were as follows: 

No, 1—F. L. Rodewald, W. W. Magee, F. N. Bak- 
er, A. L. Carroll, F. G. Janssen, C. B, Greene, W. J. 
U. Roberts, William G. Didrichsen, stroke; F. W. 
Janssen, eoxswain. 

No. 2—John Jewett, R. P. G. Bucklin, H. W. G. 
Telfair, H. B. Rich, H. W. Janssen, W. C. Rowland, 
William M. Christopher, C. A. White, stroke, and 
R. T. P. Fiske, eoxswain. 

The start was made off Campbell’s dock. west of 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, so that the shells had a 
straight-away course of a mile to the club-house. 
No, 2 took the lead soon after the start and kept it 
to the close, winning by two lengths in 5:16. In 
the evening there was a reception and dance in the 
boat-house? 


THE BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY. 
MR. RIPLEY ROPES RESUMES THE PRESI- 
DENCY OF THE CONCERN, 

A rumor found circulation yesterday in 
Brooklyn to the effect that City Works Cemmis- 
sioner Ripley Ropes had resumed the Presideney 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company, which he resigned 
soon after his acceptance, at the solicitation of 
Mayor Low, of the Commissionership. A Times 
reporter called on Mr. Ropes last evening for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether there was any 
truth inthe rumor. Mr. Ropes said frankly that 


he had resumed the Presidency of the trust 
company, to which he had been ‘elected !ast 
Wednesday by the Directors. After Mr. Ropes re 
signed the Presidency of the company, its duties 
were assumed by Mr. Charles R. Marvin, the Vice- 
President. Mr. Marvin’s health gave way, and the 
duties of the position then devolved on Mr. William 
R. Bunker. r. Bunker's health too gave way, 
and on Saturday last he satlea for Europe on a 
three months’ vacation. The Directors, who 
count among their number such men 
as Isaiah Low, Henry Sanger, and others 
of equal standing inthe community, called on Nr, 
Ropes to resume his position as the head of the 
company. They fully understood that he had ac- 
cepted the Commissionership of City Works at the 
earnest solicitation of Mayor Low and they had no 
desire that he should desert the Mayor, or 
give up the management of _ the ublie 
department, his management of which had been 
a revelation to the people. Nevertheless he owed, 
in thetr opinion, a duty to the trust company which 
he could not afford to neglect, He had found it, 
12 years ago, almost a bankrupt concern, 
and with the bad reputation of being mixed 
up in ring politics, and by untiring work 
had placed it in the front rank of solyent moneyed 
institutiens. Understanding every detall of its 
management, it was to him now a comparatively 
easy matter to conduct its affairs, while to 
another the work would be arduous in the 
extreme. Mr. Ropes consulted with Mayor 
ow _and finally concluded to accept 
the Presidency of the trust company. 
Mr. Ropes's resignation of the City Works Commis- 
sionership would be looked on now, when Mayor 
Low's administration has just got fairly: under 
way, as little jess than a public calamity, and in 
some sortasa desertion of his post. Mr. Ropes 
said last evening that if he felt unequal to the task 
ot filling both positions he would be prepared to 
give reasons which, he thought, would prove satls- 
factory for the course which he should decide to 


adopt. 
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INSANE FROM DRINK. 

James McEvoy, a laborer, living with his 
wife at No. 820 East Twenty-eighth-street, has 
been on a continued spree for several weeks. 
Some time ago he married a widow who had saved 
a few hundred dellars. Yesterday while partially 


intoxicated he demanded money from his wife to 
enable him to start a liquor store, but she refused 
to comply with his request. He then began to 
beat and abuse her and finally drew a revolver and 
threatened to kill her. Some of the neighbors 
interfered and drove McEvoy from the house. 
Thereupon he tbreatencd to kill himself 
and fired one shot from his revolver at 
his head, but his hand was so unsteady 
that the bullet went wide of its mark and did no 
injury. Jnformation of the man’s doings was sent 
to the East Thirty-fifth-street Police station, and 
Patrolman Dooloy, of the Twenty-first Precinct, 
Was sent to arrest him. At the appearance of the 
officer McEvoy ran into the house, a three-story 
tenement, and quickly mounted to the roof. From 
this elevated position be fired a shot at the police- 
man, but without effect. He then threw his re- 
volver at the officer, but it fell harmlessly to the 
pavement. Officer Dooley then entered the house 
and ascended to the roof. As he made his appear- 
ance at the scuttle McEvoy sprang to the roof of 
the adjoining house and leaped to the rear yard 
below. The officer found him lying on the pave- 
ment of the yard in a helpless condition. An am- 
bulance was summoned and he was sent to Belle- 
vue Hospital. Tnere it was found that he had re- 
ceived severe injuries to his head and back. He 
was detained at the hospital as a prisoner on com- 
plaint of the officer. 
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ENGLISH FINANCIAL MATTERS. 


% Lonpon, July 22.—The Economist of this 


week says: ‘The rate of discount for bank bills, 
60 days to 8 months, is 1% to 2 per cent., and for 
trade bills, 60 days to 8 months, 2144 to 234 per 


eent. There has been a distinct revival on the 
Stock Exchange on the announcement of Mr. 
Bright’s retirement from the Cabinet and the ex- 
pectation of more vigorous aetion in Egypt. In 
Canadian lines there was an important rise ona 
report that through connections are to be estab- 
lished with the American systems. There was a 
general advance in American rails owing to favor- 
able American harvest reports. Central Pacific 
and Ohio and Mississippi advanced 1 each; Louis- 
villeand Nashville and Ohio and Mississippi pre- 
ferred 2each; Denver, Lake Shore, and St. Louis 
and San Francisco 4 each; St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco preferred 6; Wabash 34, und Wabash pre- 


ferred 6.”’ 
—_—_———— 


THE NOOSE STOLEN FROM WALSH’S NECK. 

After the post-mortem on James F. Walsh, 
who was hanged in Raymond-Street Jail, Brook- 
lyn,on Friday, the hangman missed the noose 
from around the murderer’s neck, One of the 
jurors said that he saw a rough-looking man ap- 
roach the coffin atter Walsh had been lowered 
into it, take the noose off the dead man’s neck, 
and walk away with in 


CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 
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NEW- YORK. 

THE Times has received a check for $15 from 
**M.’? New-Lon’on, for the Sick Children’s Mission. 

The sum of $125,201 67 was received by the 
Department of Public Works for Croton water 
rents during the past week. , 

The free floating baths were patronized dur- 
ing the last week by 221,216 persons, of whom 154,- 
158 were males and 67,058 were females. 

An assignment for the benefit of creditors 
by William Hoefien to James FE. Doherty, with $261 
preferences, was filed yesterday in the County 
Clerk’s office. 

The Seventh annual excursion of Independ- 
ent Lodge, No. 185, F. and A. M., will be given on 
Thursday next, when the lodge and its friends 
will make a trip to Oscawana Island. 

During the past week 8,671 immigrants were 
landed at Castle Garden. Yesterday the Main, 


from Bremen, brought 519, and the City of Brus- 
sels, from Liverpool, 610, making a total for the 
day of 1,129. 

The firm of W. J. Wilcox & Co., of No. 41 
Broad-street, will make public a plan of reorgan- 


ization to-morrow, arrangements for the resump- 
tion of business on the new basis having been prac- 
tically completed yesterday. 


The annual Summer night’s festival of the 
Dry Goods Salesmen’s Social and Mutual Benefit 
Association will take place at Sulzer’s Harlem 
River Park, Second-avenue and One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth-street, next Friday. 

A special communication of Benevolent 
Lodge, No. 28, F. and A. M., will be held in the 


Doric Room, Masonic Temple, on Wednesday even- 
ing, on which occasion R. W. William 'T. Woodruff 
will confer the third degree, assisted by distin- 
guished craftsmen. 


Philip Schneider, aged 12 years, of No. 625 
Fast Twelfth-street, fell overboard yesterday from 


a canal-boat at the foot of Eighteenth-street, East 
River, and was drowned. John Mulcahey, aged 9, 
ot No. 75 Canal-street, fell overboard at Pier No. 
43 East River and was drowned. 


Among the passengers of the Inman steam- 
ship City of Berlin, which sailed for Liverpool yester- 


day, was the Right Rev. Richard Gilmour, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cleveland. A number of cler- 
gymen and other friends were present to bid him 
farewell when the steamer sailed. 


The number of licenses issued by the Mayor’s 
Marshal during the last week was 160, for which 


$588 50 was received. “The time for the renewal of 
licenses for steam-boat, hotel, and boarding-house 
runners will expire on the 3ist inst., after which 
date full license fees will be charged. 


Charles A. Starkweather, a Brooklyn sales- 
man, was brought before Justice Smith, in the Jef- 


ferson Market Police Court, yesterday, charged 
with having, on the 10th inst., obtained $9 50 from 
Henry Hoyns, a hotel-keeper, at No. 165 Canal- 
street, by means of a bogus check drawn on the 
East River National Bank and bearing the signa- 
ture of C. Roof & Co. He was committed for trial. 

Peter Ginane, of No, 341 East Thirty-third- 
street, was arrested yesterday by Detective Ser- 
geants Farley and Hamilton for extorting $5 anda 
topaz ring from Santiago Lima, of No. 10 East 
Twelfth-street. On Iriday Lima made Ginane’s 
acquaintance in the street and took him to his 
room, where Ginane drew a revolver, said he was 
a detective, and xrrested him as an accomplice in 
the murder of W. J. Keeley. Lima purchased bis 
liberty with the money and the ring, and reported 
the ease to the Police. 


Last week the Police of New-York 
1,375 persons. 


arrested 
There were registered in the Bureau 
of Records 518 births, 201 marriages, and 1,016 
deaths. Of the deaths 638 were those of children 
under 5 years of age, 355 of whom died of dia: rhea. 
Consumption carried off 117 persons. For the first 
time in tive months there was no death from small- 
pox during the week. The cases of contagious dis 
eases were: Typhus fever, 1; typhoid fever, 10; 
scarlet fever, 29; cerebro-spinal meningitis, 6; 
measles, 80; diphtheria, 31, and small-pox, 1. 
| . 
BROOKLYN. 

During the past week permits were issued 
for the erection of 64 new buildings in Brooklyn 

William McMahon, proprietor of the half- 
mile track at Parkville, Lorg Island, reported to 
Superintendent Campbell yesterday morning that 
amare and two colts, all valuable animals, had 
been stolen from his stables during Thursday nigbt. 

The body of an unknown man, 5 feet 7 inches 
in height, about 23 years of age, and dressed in 
dark gray clothes, was found floating in the water 
at Fulton ferry yesterday afternoon. The body, 
which had been a long time in the water, was 
taken to the Morgue to awalt identification. 


For the past two weeks the National Con- 
vention of Iron-molders of North América, made 


up of delegates from all parts of this country and 
Canada, has been in session in the Brooklyn Court- 
house. The deliberations of the convention were 
held {n secret, but it is understood that a motion 
to order a strike for higher wages was, after being 
vigorously debated, voted down. 

At a meeting of the Brooklyn Board of As- 
sessors yesterday morning considerable reduc- 
tions were made in the valuation of property adja- 
cent to the Kent-avenue basin. The committee of 
the board which made the vaiuations was led into 
error by the fact that the several parties assessed 
were using, in connection with their own property, 
the lands lying in the streets whieh extend from 
Kent-ayenue to Kent-avenue basin, 

—— - 
LONG ISLAND. 

All the workmen employed at the Govern- 

Hell Gate have been discharged, 


owing to the lack of funds to meet the necessary 
expenses for the continuance of the work. It is 
not thought that work will be suspended over one 
week. 


ment works at 


a Se 
WESTCHEST“R COUNTY. 

The regular Special Terms of the Supreme 

Court, held on Saturdays by Justice J. O. Dykman, 


at White Plains, will be discontinued until Satur- 
day, Sept. 9, the Justice meantime taking his vaca- 
tion. 


A question has arisen as to whether an 
amendroent to the Criminal Code, which went into 


effect on the 8th inst., by which the notice of ap- 
peal by Angelo Cornetta’s counsel to the General 
Term, from the decision of Justice Barnard, deny- 
ing his motion fora new trial, is operative as a 
stay of proceedings in this case, as it did not be- 
come a law until after Cornetta had been sentenced 
to be hanged, Sheriff Courter, of Westchester 
County, in whose custody Cornetta is, has inguired 
of the District Attorney whether the law applies to 
this case or not. District Attorney Baker brought 
the matter up before Justice J. O. Dykman, hola- 
ing a Special Term of the Supreme Court, at White 
Plains, yesterday. The Judge said that he was not 
prepared to give a decision at once, and the matter 
was adjourned until to-morrow. 
ED 9 Ne ike 


NEW-JERSEY. 
An unknown man was killed by a Morris 
and Essex train, on the Hackensack meadows, just 


outside of Jersey City yesterday. There was noth- 
ing upon the body by which it could be identified. 


Hugh Mullens, the Union Hill policeman 
who so severely clubbed Henry Mansaay on Sun- 


day morning last, was yesterday arrested and put 
under $2,000 ball. Mansaay’s condition is critical. 


The body found at the Erie docks, Jersey 
City, on the 12th inst., was yesterday identified as 


that of John Case, an Erie fireman, who has been 
missing from his home in Paterson since the 8th 
inst. 


John Donovan, of No. 562 Grand-street, Jer- 
sey City, attempted to commit suicide on Friday 


night by taking Paris green. He told the officers 
at the hospital yesterday that he should repeat the 
attempt as soon as he was discharged. 


James Maloney, of No. 148 Ninth-street, Jer- 
sey City, an iceman by occupation, was arrested 


last night charged with assaulting W. H. Quinlan. 
A gang of hoodlums had assaulted one of the Erie 
chéckers when Quinlin went to his assistance. 
Maloney, who had been a spectator of the affair, 
thereupon attacked Quinlin and beat him severely. 
He was committed. 

8 er 


AID FOR THE SEA-S1DE SANITARIUM. 
‘ Mr. Henry King, President and Treasurer 
of the Sea-side Sanitarium, for destitute sick chil- 


dren at Rockaway Beach, has received the follow- 
ing contributions in aid of the society’s work: 


Mrs. G, G. Haven, New- William H. H. Moore. ..825 
0'C. W. G. and L. B. G..., 20 
Mrs. W. B. Ogden, New- Frederick de Bary 15 
London.......... ceayee 50|Mrs. S. B. H. Vance..... 10 
Ruthful........ .. 25) Anthon Memorial Fresh 
E. E. Auchincloss, New- Air Fund 
DOPE 560. ab secs weeeesees 25) Eastman, 
ttle Harold and Bea- 
trice, Long Braneh... 
8t. George’s Sunday- 
school, Flushin 
» through Henry Bergh. 25 
~ RD Wed besequeescks céchuasedécs Que 


OEAL. .., eee ee scene 
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MR. BEECHER'S DEBT TO HIS FOREMAN. 


In the pending “inquiry before Surrogate 
Owen T. Coffin, of Westchester County, concern- 
ing the property left by the late Thomas J. Turner, 


of Peekskill, Henry Ward Beecher’s farmer and 
foreman for 20 years, Col. H. P. Beecher, who has 
had charge of his father’s financial affairs for the 
past seven or eight years, has given testimony 
which seems to clear up an apparent indebtedness 
of Mr. Beecher to his late foreman of some $1,500. 
At previous hearin in this matter it had been 
shown that Mr. Beecher had given Turner a num- 
ber of notes, paid interest on them, and took some 
of them up, leaving tbe above balance of $1,500 
still due. Col. Beecher’s testimony goes to show 
that he discovered in 1876 that Mr. Turner held two 
notes of his mother’s for an aggregate amount of 
$1,500. He told Turner that they would be legally 
worthless unless they had his father’s signature at- 
tached to them. . The result of this was the giving 


Pat £5) ies 


23, 1882.——~Crrple. Sheek 


! 
of one note for the amount by Henry Ward 
Beecher on June 2, 1877. Subsequently Mr. Beecher 
made two payments on this note, wiping out $500 
of the amount. When the note became due Col. 
Beecher paid it by a cheek for $1,048 35 on the 
Commercial Bank of Brooklyn, signed by Beecher 
& Benedict, and made payable to the order of the 
Westchester County Bank of Peekskill. It was 
signed by Col. Beecher and indorsed by Thomas J. 
Turner, as was also the note, Mr. Turner’s books, 
however, do not show any of these transactions— 
no payments of interest, or any part payment of 
principal on any note or notes since June 2, 1877, 
when the new note was made. The case was ad- 
journed to Aug. 1. 
i 
THE LATE MiSS PARNELL. 

A meeting of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Executive Council of the Irish National 
Land League was held last evening at the resi- 
dence of Dr. William B. Wallace, President of the 
League, No. 145 East Forty-eighth-street. The com- 
mittee had, during the day, sent a sub-committee 
to Bordentown, N. J., to make inquiries relative 
to the funera! of the late Miss Fannie Parnell, A 
dispatch from this sub-committee was read to the 
meeting stating that the funeral services would 
take place at 11 o’¢lock to-morrow morning at 
Ironsides, Bordentown, after which the remains 
will be conveyed to Trenton, where they will be 
placed in areceiving-vault. It was then resolved 
that the Executive Council proceed to Borden- 
town to-morrow to attend the funeral services. 
An embalmer at Trenton embaimed the body of 
Miss Parnell yesterday. The following gentlemen 
have been invited to act as pall-bearers: Land 
League of America—James J. Mooney, of Buffalo, 
President; the Rev. Lawrence Walsh, of Water- 
bury, Conn., Treasurer; John H. Hynes, of Buffalo, 
Secretary. Parnell] Land League—M. D. Gallagher. 
Trish National Land League—W. B. Wallace, Presi- 
dent. Also the following friends of the family: 
L. J. R. Metklehan, great-grandson of Thomas 
Jefferson; Francis Fisher, great-grandson of 
Arthur Middleton, of South Carolina, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence; Thomas Hop- 
kinson, a great grandson of Judge Hopkinson, also 
asigner of the Declaration of Independence: L. 
G. B. Raymond, Bunting Hawkins, Albert A, Liv- 
ingstone, Robert Murphy, Alfred I. Claypoo!, Gen. 
P. A. Coltins, of Boston, former President of the 
Land League of America; Charles A. Dana, Hugh 
J. Hastings, Stephen J. Meany, James Redpath, 
Prof. Janin, Lieut. Wheeler, the Hon. 8. 8. Cox, 
member of Congress; Wendell Phillips, and Ernest 
Longfellow. 
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SHOOTING AT CREEDMOOR,. 

The Champion Marksman’s Badge and Quali- 
fication matches were shot at Creedmoor yester- 
day, the former at 200 and 500 yards, with 296 
entries. Following were the best scores: 
Sergt. G. W. Munson 
Private H. T. Lockwood 
Private H. H. Schieffelin 
Private W. J. Underwood, Jr 
Private F. Alder... 

Capt. J. Kerr 

Sergt. J. L. Paulding 
Private H. G. Franka 
Private C, P. Gateley.. 
Lieut. F. De Forest..... 
Sergt. T. J. Dolan. 
Private J. T. Franklin 
Capt. E. 8. Browe 


“*Handicapped 5 points. 

All the above, except Lockwood, Underwood, 
and Alder, won silver medals. Tne Qualification 
match had 94 entries, Capt. J. L. Price led witha 
score of 47, followed by T. J. Dolan, 47: J. James, 
46; Underwood, 46; Munson, 46; Conover, 44; 
Green, 44; Robinson, 42; Candee, 42, and Wilson, 42 

PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Gen. A. J. Warner, of Ohio, is at the Fifth- 
Avenue Hotel. 

J. Young Seammon, of Chicago is at the 
Brevoort House, 

Matthew S. Quay, of Philadelphia, is at the 
St. James Hotel 

Capt. Condron, of the steam-ship City of 
Brussels, is at the Westminster Hotel. 

Judge T. R,. Westbrook, of the New-York 
Supreme Court, is at the Sturtevant House. 

A SAFE sTAND-By for the family during the sea- 
son of cholera morbus, Summer complaints, cramps, 
diarrheas, and all bowel complaints is Dr. JayNE’s 
CARMINATIVe BALSAM—of admitted efficacy, and if 


24—4 
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‘occasion should arise sure to prove useful.—Adver- 


tisement. 
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Carrets.—Don’t purchase a carpet of any deserip- 
tion, at any price, until you have examined our special 
bargains this week 

SHerrarbD Knarr & Co., Sixth-av. and 13th-st.—Ad- 
vertisement, 

hace illaatieie 

A CORNER ON THE Cornn.—Dr. Wina’s Corns AND 
BUNION REMEDY controls the market. Cure is perfect. 
Take no cheap substitute. Depot, No. 115 Fution-st.— 
Advertisement, 

— - s>- —- 


“Bucuuparma.” Quick, complete cure, all an 
noying kidney and urinary diseases. $1.—Advertise 
ment, 

- ——— 


PASSENGERS SAILED. 


In steam-ship City of Macon, for Savannah.—FE. F. 
Whiteomb, J. H. Stead, J. F. Neill, W. G. Lathrop, W. 
H. Emmons, J. F. McCanty, P. F. Dillon, A. L. and C, 
Hartridge, T. J. Fogarty, B. C. Dupont, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
G. Brinkley and daughter, J. D. Perkins, L. Shuttles, 
Mr. and Mrs. ©, H. Tyler, John H. Connor, 8S. Belsinger, 
Db. W. Glidden, A. P. Salomons, A. Olsen, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. D. Tyng, William Graber, F. Lingsweiler, E. P. 
Loomis, Mr. and Mrs. J. Collins, F. Peters, 
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PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 

In steam-ship Main, from Bremen,—Miss Clara Hu- 
ning, J. Mayer, Arthur Lensen, Mr, Dreek, John W. 
and Miss Marie BE. Graydon, Mr. and Mrs. C. Graydon, 
Miss Grace Arnold, Mr. Funke, the Rev. Mr. Zimmer- 
mann, J. EK. Weissner, Henry and Miss Resi Kohn, K. 
Haas, Max Doermer, George and Miss Lina Ruckert, 
Hugo J. and Mrs. Cacilie Potoski, Alfred Reichelt, W. 
L. Boing, Mra. Helene Pollak and children, A. Poll- 
mann, Misa Meta Rodick, C. and Mrs. Caroline Vegel, 
Mrs. Rosa Barth, Alola and Mrs. Regina Trensch, Mrs. 
Lertha and Miss Mathilde Wachendorf, Miss Anna 
Tanzer, J. and Mrs. F. Kohler, Miss Ida Schmiedeke, 
August Keun, G. Simon, George Oskamp, Paul Erxle- 
ben, Miss E. Kunzmann, Louis Hahn, Carl Poschel, 
Georg and Mrs. Eva Reldt and child, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Senior, Mrs. Elise Eichler, F. Janssen, Miss Charlotte 
Thieke, Miss Sophie Janssen, John Hesse, Henry Brick- 
wede!l, Miss Marie Reinert, Miss Kk. Benger, Miss Jo- 
hanne Mann, H. G. Shareck, the Rev. H. Lagieder, the 
Rev. Camillus Mondorf, Paul Fischer, Valentin Strauss, 
Christoph Sturzenbaum, Emil Eppstein, Henry Jonas, 
©, Chaskel, H. G. and M, Oltmann, Miss Emilie Buck, 
Miss Anna Lidel, W. Prasse, Christine Giesler, A. Leo- 
pold, William Niehaus, the Rev. Jacob Thomsen, M. 
Moor, Prof. Hamlin, George Kendell, Joseph Beckel, 
G. Palmer, Mr. De St. Stenz, E. Hengstenberg, J. 8 
Parker, J. Ratts, Miss Bloemki, Miss Hiening. 

In steam-ship City of Columbus, from Savannah.— 
Randolph Axon, J. N. Parkenson, T. E. Hand, Miss BE. 
Halti, Mise Ellen Poner, C. J. Conrarty, T. J. Grimes, T. 
J. Watts, C. D. Woodruft, 1. 8. Coat, William Mastach, 
Master Ephrame Nathans, the Rev. T. M. McCondille, 
the Rev. T. 8. McCarthy, H. F. Lichte, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Heltman, Misses Mary ana L. Killorn, O. T. Jenette, 
T. BR. Smook, Mr. and Mrs. R. 8S. Barnette, Mrs. GC. W. 
Kine and child, Mr, and Mrs. Moses Endel, Mra. 
Flenellen, Mrs. L. H. Benjamin, Mr. and Mrs. B. L. 
Hughes, Mrs. Fleetwood, child, and infant, Capt. and 
Mrs, John Flannery and two children, R, F, Foun- 
saine, A. E. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Taylor, Misa Nel- 
He Douglass, Mrs. K. S. Rennington, Mrs. and Miss Job, 
K. Harishorn, J. Geil, P. Linderstrech, E., A. Turner, 
the Rev. Henry Dunlop, Samuel Cutler. George H. Fra- 
aler, C. F. Winslow, Esta Waiker, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Aradi, Mrs. Barry, J. F. and J. Neil, T. Nugent, L. H. 
Benjaman, J. R. Slote, Mr. and Mrs, 8S. N. Sancroft, 
Ellen Lloyd, David Frenelight, KX. Fred, M. A. Davis, G. 
Croyton, W. and H. Ware. 

In steam-ship City of Brussels, from Ltvernool.— 
A. G. Barnfleld, Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge, W., F., and 
Miss Amy Bowman, Mrs. James Corrigan, J. P. Crid- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. F, H. Chapin, M. G. Echeverry, Mrs. 
Godfrey, Misses Merry and Sad{l Godfrey, Mrs. Gentle, 
Ellits Goldberg, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Henry, H, Kirk, Mr., 
Mrs, and Miss Kuster, W. K. Miller, J. C. Marshall. 
Mrs. Mann, Miss Belle Moafoy, Richard RB. Oldfield, 
Walter Smith, T. Takamatsu, R. K. Tomlin, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Trowbridge. 

erecta anata 
MINIATURE ALMANAC—THIS DAY. 
Sun rises...,..4:48 | Sun sets......7:24 | Moon sets..11:21 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


A. M. A. M. A. M. 
Sandy Hook.12:25 | Gov. Island...1:14 | Hell Gate. .2:36 
SS 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW-YOREK SATURDAY, JULY 22, 
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CLEARED. 

Steam-ships City_of Macon, Kempton, Savannah, 
Henry Yonge, Jr.; Regulator, Doane, Wilmington, N. 
C., William P. Clyde & Co.; Guadaloupe, Nickerson, 
Key West and Galveston, C. H. Mailory & Co.; Morgan 
City, Adams, New-Orleans, Bogert & Morgan; Sund- 
berg, Havana, James E. Ward & Co.; General Whit- 
ney, Hallett, Boston, H. F. Dimock; William Kennedy, 
Warren, Baltimore, George H. Glover; EF. C. Knight, 
Chichester, Alexandria, Va., and Georgetown, D.., 
Thomas W. Wightman; Charleston, Lockwood, 
Charleston, J. W. Quintard & Co.; Illyrian, (Br.,) Far- 
shar, Liverpool, Seager Bros.; Fanny Cadwalader, 
Clark, Baltimore, J.S. Krems; Warwick, *(Br.,) Lob- 
bott, Bristoi, W. b. Morgan; Newnham, (Br.,) John- 
ston, London, Seager Eros.; Silesia, (Ger.,) Albers, 
Hamburg, Kunhardt & Co.; Mosel, (Ger.,) Herse, Bre- 
men and Southampton, Celrichs & Co.; Louisiana, 
Gager, New-Orleans, Clark'& Seaman; Nemesis, (Br.,) 
Pearce, Amsterdam, R. R. H. toe Laer; Rapidan, Risk, 
Port Royal and Fernandina, ©. H. Mallory & Co.; 
Edith Godden, Bennett, Montego Bay, via Norfolk, G. 
Wessels & Co. 

Ships Julius, (et) *Meentzen, Bordeaux, Funch, 
Edye & Co.; Deutschland, (Ger.,) Haussen, Bremen, 
Hermann Koop & Co.; Charlotte, \(Ger.,) Berkmann, 
Hermann Koop & Co. 

Barks Tre C eti, ([tal,) Pazzorno, Salonica, Aus- 
tin Baldwin & Co.; Port Royal, ,\Br.,) Pullen, Granada 
and Antigua, Leaycraft & Co.; ‘Heinrich and Tonio, 
Ger.,) Mayer, Bremen, Hermann Koop & Co.; Canima, 
BE.) McLeod, Genoa, Scammell Bros.; Alice Cooper, 
ee. Armstrong, Havre, Snow & Burgess; Mustang, 
Norw.,) Gauslaa, Newcastle, Funch, Edye & Co.; Na- 
tional Eagle, Roese, Antwerp, Hermann Koop & Co.; 
Caro, Armstrong, CapejHaytien, &c., Miller & Hougch- 
ton; Norton Stover, Henley, Georgetown, Dem,, Mid~’ 


dieton & Co, 
—_———»>—___. 
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team-ship Germanic, (Br.,) Kennedy, Liverpool 
July 13, via Queenstown 14th, with Tadeo. and pas- 
sengers to R. J. Cortis. 

Stecm-ship Franconia, 
mdse. and passengers to J. F. Ames. 

Steam-ship Western Texas, Risk, Fernandina July 
13 and Port Royal 18th, with mdse. and passengers to 
C, H. Mallory & Co. 

Steam-ship City of Merida, McIntosh, Vera Cruz July 
11, Tuspan 12th, and Progreso 15th, with mdse. and 
passengers to F. Alexandre & Sons. ‘ 

Steam-ship Santo Domingo, Reed, Charleston July 
19, with mdse, and passengers to J. W. Quintare & Co, 


Ship Sultan, (of Windsor, N.8.,) Green, Bremen 50 
BAKIBG 
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ROYAL Foenis 


Absolutely Pure. 


This wder never varies, A marvel of purit 
strength, and wholesomenesa More economicdi chine 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold onty in cans 


Bennett, Portland, with_ 


ds., re empty barrels to order—vessel to J. F. Whit- 


ney & Co. 

Steam-ship Thornholme, (Br..) Brown, Cardiff 16 ds., 
with mdse. to order—vessel to Bowring & Archibald. 

Bark Scud, Sawyer. of and from New-Haven, in bal- 
last to L. W. & P. Armstroug. 

Bark Pasqualli Ajello, (ital.,) Pinto, New-Haven, in 
pa tee Titty: Ieavia f and 14 ds. from Windsor, N. 

4 , Davidson, 0 5. > ate 
S., with aster to W. H. Chapman—vessel to J. F. 
Whitne Co. 

Bri e C. Van Horn, of and 15 ds. from Windeor, N. 
S., with plaster to V. C. and C. V. King—-vessel to P. L 
Nevius & Son. 

Brig G. F. Geery, Conklin, Baltimore, with coal. 

WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, light, 8.; cloudy; 
at City Island, light, S.; clear. 

~~. 
SAILED. 


Steam-shipr Silesia, for Hamburg; Mosel, for Bre- 
men; Rhyniand, for Antwerp; Ancnoria, for Glasgow; 
City of Berlin and England, for Liverpool; Salerno 
and Hull; Warwick, for Bristol; Newport, for Havana; 
Alpin, for St. John, Fb. R.; Guadaloupe, for Galveston; 
Louisiana and Morgan City, for New-Orleans; City of 
Macon, for Savannah; arleston, for Charleston; 
Roanoke, for Richmond; Willlam Kennedy, for Baiti- 
more. 

ship Anna, for Bremen. 

Barks Abbie B., for Cette; Constantia, for Gefle; 
Mentor, for Christiana; Times, for Valparaiso; Du- 
nure, for Buena Vista, N. F. 


Brigs Briton, for Rio Janeiro; Arcadia, for Demerara, 
aie 


SPOKEN. 


July 13, lat. 46 20, lon. 49, schr. Oceola, (of St. John, 
N. F.;) reported they had lost a boat on the 14th, with 
two men in it. 

<> 


FOREIGN PORTS. 


HAvANA, July 22.—The steam-ship British Empire, 
(Br.,) Capt. Fawcett, sld. hence for New-York to-day. 
a 


BY CABLE. 


Loxpon, July 22.—SId. 20th inst., Golden Horn, for 
New-York: Mataura, for the Delaware; 22d inst., Do- 
rodea M., Lynwood, Varnaes, for Charleston. 

Arr. 11th inst., Bandiera Moro; 14th inst., Byron; 
18tn inst., Imperator, Ino; 21st inst., Alkor, Flora, 
Capt. Turner; Maggie M., Scotia, Capt. Sted; 22d inst., 
Annie Bingay, City of Lucknow, the latter had her 
bulwarks and rigging damaged in a collision; Vala, 
(propably Vasa,) at Dover. 

QUEENSTOWN, July 22.—The Cunard Line steam-ship 
Parthia, Capt. Walker, from New-York July 12, for 
this port and Liverpool, arr. here at 11 A. M. to-day. 

Havre, July 22.—The Hamburg-American Line 
steam-ship Wostenoies. Capt. Schwenson, from Ham- 
burg, sid. hence for New-York to-day. 

Hampure, July 22.—The Hamburg-American Line 
steam-ship Albingia, Capt. Messtortf, from New-York 
July 8, has arr. here. 


“ANNOUNCEMENT 
A. J. CaMlIeyer 


DEALER IN 


E. ©. BURT’S 


FINE SHOES 


169 Sixth-Avenue, 


CORNER TWELFTH-STREET. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


Our Prices. 


AS WE MUST HAVE ROOM, ON ACCOUNT 
OF ALTERATIONS NOW IN PROGRESS IN 
ADDING THE ENTIRE BUILDING No. 167 SIXTH- 
AVENUE TO OUR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STORE, 


WE OFFER 


E. ©. BURT'S LADIES’ OX- 
FORD TIES AND LOW BUTTON 
BOOTS at $3.50 per pair; 
former prices, $5.50, 

F.C. BURT'S LADIES’ FANCY 
CANVAS BOOTS, nobby in ap- 
pearance and elegant in fit, 
only $3.50 per pair; former 
price, $5. 

LADIES’ FRENCH KID PA- 
RISIAN TIP OXFORD TIES, 
$3.00; former price, $6. 

LADIES’ FINE KID SLIP- 
PERS, NEWPORT TIES, LOW 
BUTTON BOOTS, $1 to $2.50 
per pair; positive reduction of 
75 cents to $1.25 on every pair. 

Closing-out Sale of CANVAS 


SHOES for SEA-SIDE and 
MOUNTAIN WEAR. . 


WE HAVE HEAVILY 
MARKED DOWN OUR 
PRICES on all our CELE- 
BRATED LINES of FINE 
SHOES for LADIES, GEN- 
TLEMEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, 
MISSES, and CHILDREN. 


~  MEN’S HAND-SEWED 


BUCKSKIN SHOES 
Tender Feet. 


SOFT, EASY, AND PLIABLE, THEY GIVE SOLID 
COMPORT 10 THE MOST TROUBLESOME FEET. 


ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, 
169 Sixth-Avenue, . 


CORNER TWELFTH-STREET. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
THE “NEW AMEBRICAN,’® 


formerly the AMERICAN HOTEL, but greatly em, 


larged and improved......Directly opposite -and. con-., 


venient to PARK and BATHS....Beautiful grounds,.... 
Best location. at.-RICHFIELD SPRINGS .(the most 
healthful Summer resort for those desiring change 


from sea air) No mosquitoes or malaria,......Table 


REE Ree oo. a 
REE 
14TH-STREET, 6TH-AVENUE, AND -18TH-STRERT.) 


—— 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY Goopg 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


PARASOLS 


AT $1,98, THE SAME THAT HAVE BEEN SOLD THI9 

SEASON AT FROM $3.50 TO $7. WILL PROBABLY. 

NOT ALL BE SOLD BEFORE THE LAST OF THR 

WEEK, SO TEOSE WHO HAVE NOT ALREADY SE= 

CURED ONE WILL HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OP 
DOING so, 


— 


JOB LOT IN ALL KINDS OF 


STRAW GOODS 


NEW STYLES IN BLACK, WHITE, AND COLORED 
ROUGH AND READY STRAW HATS FOR SUMMEBy 


A LARGE LOT OF RICH SATIN 


RIBBONS, 


5 INCHES WIDE, IN ALL COLORS, AT ,19 CEXTS 
PER YARD, ORIGINALLY COST ,75 CENTS, 


-_—- 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN IN COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


224 INCHES WIDE, REAL LYONS GRO GRAINS 
AT $1,09, WHICH IS ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR 
REAL VALUE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HAVING MADE EARLY NEGOTIATIONS WiTH 
THE PRINCIPAL LYONS MANUFACTURERS FOR 
A LARGE STOCK OF THEIR MOST RELIABLE 


BLACK SILKS, 


WE HAVE ALREADY RECEIVED THE FIRST DE 
LIVERY, WHICH COMPRISES A COMPLETE AS< 
SORTMENT, MANUFACTURED WITH A SPECIAL 
VIEW TO DURABILITY, AND WILL BE OFFERED 
AT LESS THAN SIMILAR GOODS HAVE HITHERTG 
BEEN SOLD. RICH BLACK SATIN BROCADES, IN 
NEW FALL DESIGNS, AT ,99c. ALSO, 22-INCH BLACK 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX AT ,88c., 

WAY BELOW THEIR REAL VALU 


R.ALMACY & 
CO-OPERATIVE 


DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED,) 


WILL OFFER DURING THE BALANCE OF THA 
SUMMER 


BARGAINS 
In all their Departments. 


OUR 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits 
Ladies’, Misses’, &Children’s Hosiery, 
Gents’ Hosiery, Underwear, 
and Furnishing Goods, 
Laces, Embroideries, H’dk’ fs, 
Gloves, &, &e. 


Present * SPECIAL ATTRAC- 
TIONS, to which the attention 
of patrons and STRANGERS 
visiting the City is respect« 
fully invited. 


31 AND 33 WEST 230-97. 


SPECIAL SALE 


CARPETS. 


RARE BARGAINS. ' 

In order to close out patterns and styles we do not 

intend carrying over or duplicating, we shall offer 
this week, and continue until all are sold, 


LARGE LINES. 


AXMINSTERS at $1 50 and $1 75; former price, 
$2 75 and 83. 

WILTONS at $175 and 82; former price, $3 and $3 25.; 

VELVETS at $1 25 and $175; former price, $250 and 

2 75. 

FIVE-FRAME BRUSSELS, $1 25 and $1 50; former 
price, $1 75 and $2. ; 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 65c. to 85c.; former price 
$1 and $1 10. ‘ 

Three-ply Ingrain and Druggets at equally low prices.- 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES 
AT ONE-HALF THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 
MOSQUITO NETS, CANOPIES, AND NETTINGS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Sixth-av. and 13th-st. 





CARPETS 


AT POPULAR: PRICES, 
JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 


MANUFACTORERS, 


“ WE INVITE THE ‘PUBLIC TO INSPECT OUR Im 
*MENSE STOCK OF 


-Carpets, Rugs, Mattings, 0il-cloths,&¢. 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH-ST. 


and service the best....Large and airy rooms....Open | 


fireplaces and every comfort for those accustomed to 
best society and first-class accommodations and atten- 


tion, 


} 


For/pamphiets or information address proprietor, 
URIAH WELCH, RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 


of ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL,.NEW-YORK CITY. 


If used in time will save many a valuable life; all 
kidney troubles are quickly cured; as a drink it alluys 
the thirst when all other beverages fail. Cireulars 
free. Address P. SOHERER & CO., No. 11 Barviay-st., 


ib. New-YorMs JD 


TARRANTS-SELTZER APERIENT. 
‘ TRIFLING WITH BILIOUSNESS WON’T DO. IR 
-THIS WAY CHRONIC DISEASE IS BROUGHT ON, 
A DISORDERED LIVER IS THE CONSEQUENCE OF 
A FOUL STOMACH AND OBSTRUCTED BOWELS, 
AND THE VERY BEST PREPARATION IN EXIST- 
ENCE TO PUT THEM IN PERFECT ORDER AND 
KEEP THEM SO IS TARRANT’S SELTZER APE- 
RIENT, 
SULD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


CURED OF DIABETES. 


ifouna relief within twenty-four hours—complete _ 


cure in three weeks. 
Hon. JAMES A. McMASTER, 
Proprietor Freeman’s Journal, New-Xork 3 
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